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For the New-Yarcker. 
THE CLASSMATES’ PARTING. 
Gartner, gather, Brothers, gather! 
Though we gather but to part; 
Yet, Men, gather round this Altar— 
’T is the Altar of the Heart : 
We have reared it o'er the burial 


cle on the writer of the ‘Decameron.’ To him the moderns 
are indebted for all they know of ancient Greek. He trans- 
lated the Iliad and the Odyssey into Latin, and by his exem- 
ple and activity spread over all Italy a novel taste for the 
Greek classics. From his first attempts must be dated that 
| important diversion that Greek scholars, during that and the 





laugh at their own foibles, and to make them wiser at their 
own expense. The best parts of Boccaccio’s tales have an 
eminently moral aim, and must, in his own times, have had 
a salutary effect, in so far as they boldly unmasked all kinds 
of hypocrisy, and stripped vice of its alluring disguises. True 
| virtue and magnanimity never fail to find a warm advocate 





Of the lost and vanished Past, 
And full oft we've circled round it— 
Yet this meeting is our last. 
Brothers, bring up your offerings— 
Lay them down in silence here ; 
From the Heart's deep well upspringing, 
Bring the silent, manly tear : 
Bring from Memory's fairy land 
Visions that may never die, 
And place upon this Altar-shrine 
Spirit-thoughts of days gone by. 
Open now this circle wider, 
For a spirit hovers near— 


} following century, operated in Italian licerature, especially || and panegyrist in Boccaccio; and some of his heroic tales 
| under the patronage of Cosmo, and of his grandson, Lorenzo | sufficiently show how deeply rooted were yet in Italy the 
de Medici. But of his efforts in behalf of Greek literature, | loftiest chivalrous feelings. 
| and his Latin writings, which are by the best critics consid- || Bocesccio's credit among the philologues is perhaps on its 
ered much inferior to those of Petrarch, we shell not attempt |! wane ; but his value as an inventor, as an adept in the magic 
an account ; nor yet of the T'eseide, Filocopo and Fiammetta || of the human heart, as a fertile, various, lively narrator, has 
and Commentaries on Dante. But before proceeding with | in Italy and elsewhere reached its zenith, and, in the ever- 
his personal history, we remark briefly of the Decameron, the floating balance of the opinions of men, his name, as a genius 
work by which Boccaccio is best known out of Italy: The |} endowed with pewerful faculties, stands far above that of his 
Decameron, or the Ten Days, is a collection of one hundred |, more fortunate cotemporary, Petrarch, as his character for 
<f those novels and tales which Boccaccio ia believed to| firmness and frankness, fur ing desty and un- 
have read at the court of Queen Joan of Naples, and which, swerving integrity, is above every shadow of blemish. Death 
| later in life, were by him assorted together by a most simple | is a slow but sure and impartial dispenser of justice to gen- 





}. 


The same whose wings brushed o'er us 
When we gazed upon Ais bier : 

Let the same sad thoughts steal on us, 
Like the drapery of a cloud, 

That on our sad hearts came brooding 
When we saw him in his shroud 

Lay aside that ashy paleness! 
Rest thee on this holy spa ! 

Spicit-brother! speak thou to us— 


| and ingenious contrivance. The merit of the original inven- 


contest, but we think with little foundation. The subject, 
| too, of several of his tales has been traced to some far-fetched 
| origin, but very little to the detriment of his glory. The De- 
cameron has remained for many centuries the best mode! for 
the story-tellers of all countries, whilst the legends and bal- 





{ more than half buried in oblivion. The scaffoldings by which 


What shall be our future lot? | the great fabric was propped up during its erection have been 


“Brothers! we shall meet each other, 
Not within yon chapel nave, 


But our next broad place of meeting” { 


Is beyond the silent grave ! 
“ We shall meet when Time's last glimmer 
From its socket, faint and low, 
Shall illume the last dark Future 
With its pale, unearthly glow : 


|, removed, end it now stands alone and secure, es if it were | 


|| the work of enchantmeat. 


It is a well-known fact, that Boccaccio did nut witness the 
dread mortality of 1348 in Florence; and the appalling de- 
| scription he made of it in the introduction to his tales must 
| bave been drawn from a bold association of ideas, by refer- 


| ting to his reminiscences of his native place, the misera ‘le | 


|e les he beheld with his own eyes again and again in 
Naples, in Padua, in every town and province of Italy. From 


We shall meet when stars are falling, Thucydides to Botta, Manzoni, and Bulwer, there has been 


Rocket-neteors skyward hurled 
That shall shoot their last, pale radium 
O’er the ruins of the world! 
“ We shall meet, in solemn conclave, 
Whea this clay has passed to clay— 
When the Sovut’'s own self shall waken 
At the spirit-dawn of day— 
When the Trumpet's deep-toned echo 
Rolls upon the startled hearn— 
Then, God grant our next great meeting 
a —\ aad 
BOCCACCIO. 
Darts, Petrarch and Boccaccio are the most illustrious 
names in the history of Italian Literature; and the two last 
are especially worthy of our veneration as restorers one of 
the Latin and the other ofthe Greek language. Dante, who 
was ene of the most widely-informed scholars ef his time, 
never studied the Greek authors, and was not very familiar 
with those of Reme, even ; and Petrarch, who did so much for 
the restoration of Latin, says himself, ina letter of thanks ad- 
dressed to his friend Boccaccio for & copy of the Iliad, that 
he delighted in the sound of Homer's verses, though he was 
unable to understand them. Both Petrarch and Bcocaccio 
are popularly known only as poots; but as severe students and 
editors of the elder classic authors they contributed most 
effectually to the renovation of the Literature of Modern Eu- 





rope. Our readers will recollect that in a recent number of 


this paper we published an excellent criticism memoir 
ef Petrarch, by an Italian, from the ‘ arine;’ 
and from the same source we condense, in this paper, an arti- 


~~ 


| no lack of descriptions of pesiilence. Both romancers and 
| historiographers seemed always well aware of the great re- 


‘ suits that could be derived to their narrative from the exkibi- 


' tion of a whole race struck by that most direful of scourges. 
| Yet Boscaccio’s stands unrivaled for truth and evidence; and 
' the happy idea of choosing (by way of contrast) so gloomy an 


we think, and too lightly set down as an extravagant aberra- 
tion from the rules of taste. The sufferings so keenly de- 
scribed in the proem are intended to throw light upon the 
| more brilliant pictures of the enchanting country in the neigh- 

borhood of Florerice. The ten gay recluses who, desirous of 
| withdrawing themselves from & public calamity, have re- 
_ paired to the genial shades of their country-seats, there en- 
oring to abstract themselves from their terrors, in the 
ments of a sympathetic society, seem constantly to be haunted 
by the phantoms of the scourge they have behind; and 
among their flowery walks, their songs, their carols and feasts, 


| the warbling of the birds, and the murmur of the springs, 


| those gallant , and not less the fancy of their read- 
| ers, seem constantly distracted by the groans of the dying 
and the funeral knell of the desolate city. 


It must be equally said to the praise of Boccaccio, that he 
succeeding in bestowing something like order and unity upon 
so vast a conception. Boccaccio gave us in one volume the 
virtues and vices of the human family—the whole world in a 
group. There we have dupes and rogues, misers and liber- 
tines, ladies, knights, Jews and pagans; pilgrims, saints, 
angels, pirates and robbers; kings, popes, cardinals and 
monks—monks above all, white and gray, and blue monks— 


Italy, ever more deeply understood or more forcibly depicted 
the humen heart than Boccaccio; none was more possessed 


with that vie comica which has power to compel mankind to 





| tion of Boccaccio’s plan has been cfien made a subject of 


| lads, from which he might be presumed to have drawn, are. 


overture to effusions of so gay a nature, has been too oftea, | 


enjoyment of every luxury, and in the pleasurable entertain- | 


monks without an end. No writer in Italy, and few out of || #rted, in his 


erous ssirits: the pomps of a court, and the applause of a 
| bedazzled multitude, fade ad die off within the silence of 
| the grave. Truth alone remains, hike one of the funeral 
| lamps, preserving a spark of life in the darkness of ages, 
|| when Time has swept off even the dust of thetomb. The 
world has now come to a cenclusion—which would have been 
resented by Boccaccio as an insult during life—which seems 
as if it would grieve him, even in bis place of eternal rest— 
that he was endowed with a greater mind and a nobler heart 
than his friend. His Biographer says— 


On the north-western end of the city of Naples, voluptu- 
ously encircling that sleepy bay, there spreads a long vonage 
ridge, which the early Greek colonists called Pausilipo— 
the end of sorrow; because heaven and earth seem to con- 
spire in securing the inhabitants of that privileged spot against 

| all evils attendant on the rest of their race. 

Throughout the bowels of the mountain there opens in the 

' rock_a wide gellery, a Roman work, three-quarters of a mile 

\in length, which, under the name of ‘Grotta del Monte Po- 
silipo,’ remained unmatched among the most glorious efforts 
of man until its wonders were superseded by the bolder un- 
dertakings of the galleries of Mount Simplon, and the never- 
ending werk of the Thames Tunnel. 

Above the entrance of that tenebrous passage, in a fragrant 
| grove of orange and myrtle, in sight of Naples and her gulf, 
| of Vesuvius and its wide-spreading sides, exhibited to the 

worship of five hundred thousand souls, there lies an ancient 
| monumen’, fr»m time immemorial designated by fame as the 
tomb of Virgil. The tradition, among the less cultivated 
| classes in the country, is, that this Virgil was an old wizzard, 
| whose tomb stands, as it were, as the guard of the grotto, 
| that was digged in one night, at his bidding, by a legion of 

demons enlisted in his service. Over that haunted sepulchre 
|| there grew a laurel, which some of our grandfathers remem- 
|, ber still to have seen, and which might perchance be there 
still, braving the inclemencies of the north winds and the 

\| lightnings of haaven, kad it not been plucked to the very 
roots by the religious enthusiasm of classical tourists. 

|| Under the shade of that hallowed tree, kneeling on the mar- 
|| ble steps of that holy tombstone, there was, five hundred and 
|| seven years ago, (1333,) a handsome youth of about twenty 
'| years of age, with long dark locks falling upon his shoulders, 
| with a bright smiling countenance, a noble forehead, and 
| features afcer the best antique Florentine cast, with the hues 
of health and good humor on his cheeks, and the habitual 
| smile ef a man whose life-path had hitherto lain amidst pur- 
| ple and roses. That youth was Giovanni Boccaccio. 

Born under favorable circumstances, and obliged to atone 
by a brilliant life for the stain inflicted upon his nativity by 
the imprudence and levity of his parents, he was long secretly 
preyed upon by & vague ambition, which in vain he endeavored 
to lay esleep mong the dissipations of a disorderly youth. 
There, on of the Latin poet, to which he often re- 
—_ Sosoush “toh Mmecit suddenly soteed ¥7 

his own account, “ felt himse y y 

a are and cxsared into a daring vew with him- 

self that his name should not perish with him.” So much 

| Soe the valighen efiip nd menemeaa 
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Gi iB So was born at Paris in 1313, of a French || Petrarch’s visit to his father’s native place, while on hie way | monitions of his friend partly revoked that hasty resolution, 
tehe all a oui merchant named Boccaccio di Chel- || to the jubilee at Rome. The meeting of the two 


toek } He persisted, however, in pu 


ESS 


en the charch robes, and 


lino, united somewhat after a fashion that was almost legally | place nearly before Boccaccio was well settled at home, and his life was, to its end, sage and exemplary. 


sanctioned in that town five centuries later, His father was | 
a native of Certaldo, of distinguished descent. \ I 
oung Giovanni all the advan of a liberal education at | 
and abroad, and, as a fond independ parent, with ht- 
tle reluctance suffered him to follow his own juvenile incli- \ 
nation, and trusted him to his good genius. 
A few years ufter that secret compact with glory was en- | 
tered inte, to which we have alluded above, Naples was roused | 
into unusual excitement by the arrival of that greet conqueror 
who, having a successful war against Vandalism, bas- 
tened now, on his way to the Capitol, to receive the triumphal |! 


crown adjudged to him by the gratitude of his age—Petrarch. | arduous undertaking, and their deep knowledge of jurispru- || one friends and 


It was in the favorite haunts of his evenings walks at Vir- | 
gil’s tomb that Boccaccio first met iis illustrious friend ; and 
though it is not said that that first interview led the two poets | 
to any close intimacy, it did not certainly fail at least to work 
a deep impression on the susceptible mind of Boccaccio, and 
the laurel, and the Capitol, and the shouts of applauding mel- " 
titudes, started the youth from his slumbers, and rekindled all 
the ardor of the young votery of fame. 

From the moment he devoted his whole self to the muses, 
Boccaccio felt the necessity of having his Laura. Indeed, be- 
ing a warm and, unfortunately, a welcome admirer of the fair 
sex, he had, perhaps, as many Lauras as there were beauties” 
in Naples; and, giving to women all the leisure he had left 
from his studies, he followed, for a long while, a brilliant 
career of wanton success. 

At length, however, he gives us to understand, at the age” 
of twenty-eight, on the the eve of Easter-day, one fair morn- | 
ing of April, 1341, in the church of St. Laurent in Naples, for 
the first time and the last he felt all the power of real love, in 
sight of that fair creature whose charms he consigned to im- 
mortality under the name of Fiammetta. There is such a, 
striking ceincidence, such a combination of circumstances of 
time and place, in the opening of the amours of Petrarch and ,, 
Boccaccio, that we feel almost tempted to set down the whole 
love romance of the last as a fiction, contrived with a view to 
resemble as closely as he could the man he had proposed to 
himself as a model. 

However the love of Boccaccio might resemble in its origin 
the pure flame of his illustrious friend, it soon proved te be of 
a much more earthly and matter-of-fact nature, and was there- 
fore likely to meet with easier success. The lovely face that | 
seemed to him so irresistible under the dark veil of her pas- 
sion-week costume belonged to no other than the Lady Mary, 
a natural daughter of King Robert of Anjou, then married 
several years to a Neapolitan lord of high rank. | 

Soon the navicella del suo ingegno set all sails, and the 
Filocopo and Fiammetta were composed in the course of a 
few months, under the impulse of passion, every verse being | 
written in honor of his new flame, and, under some disguise 
or ing of none but her. 

blissful days of love and poetry were soon inter- | 

rupted. Widowed ard bereft of all children, Boccaccio di 
Chelliao pined away at Florence in grief and loneliness. His | 
dutiful son, complying with his father’s wishes, bade Naples 
a long adieu, and spent two dul] and obscure years under his, 

aternal roof. Hence, his father having sought refuge against , 

is chagrin for the loss of his wife in the arms of anuther, Bov- 
caccio left him to the comforts and sweets of his second honey- 
moon, and hastened back to Fiammetta. The good Ki 
Robert of Anjou had died in the meanwhile, and his poet 
daughter Joan had inherited his throne. Young. hand 





the demonstration of esteem and aflection that the Jaureate 
He gave the | bestowed on his friend tended to increase Boccaccio’s popa> ' i 
larity among his fellow-citizens. It was an idea ‘oror all last period of his wandering life, Boccaecio was more or less 


che: in that age, that it beseemed a republic to turn all 
individual eminence of genius to public advantage, and mag- 
istrates and embassadors, not unfrequently even leaders of ar- | 
mies, were chosen from among poets and scholars. The en-| 
cyclopedic turn which all branches of science seemed then | 


naturally to take, and the veneration and awe with which the « fugitive princes with constancy and fideli 


illiterate crowd looked up to the votaries of learning, scarcely | 
allowed them any doubt as to their fitness for any the most | 


dence actually gave them the greatest advantage in all politi-| 
cal and diplomatic transactions, Accordingly, no sooner was | 
Beccaccio restored to Florence than he found himself charged | 
with the most important missions of the Floremiae Republic. 
He was sent to Rimini and Rayenna to sue for the alliance of 
those princes against the threatening power of the Visconti ; | 
he crossed the Alps again and again, on his way to the court 
of Louis of Bavaria, in 1353; to Avignon in the following 
year, and once more in 1355; he was at Rome two years 
later to congratulate Pope Urban V. on his reinstalment in 
the metropolis of Christendom. 

There were, however, other missions of a humbier, and yet 
to him dearer nature, which he fulfilled with a more lively 
satisfaction, and for which he would gladly have given up his 
more illustrious employments. 

There lived still in Raveana, when Boceaccio was an em- 
bassador at that court, within the shades of a cleister in the 
convent of Santo Stephano deli’ Utivo, Beatrice, a daughter 
of Dante, and, if we must judge from her name, his dearest, 
who had withdrawn herself from the world and its cures, happy 
to.close her eyes in silence by the humble tomb of her father. 
The Florentines, always anxious to appease the manes of their 
much injured bard, sent hia helpless and destitute daughter a 
present of ten florins, and charged with their mission Boccac- 
cio, by whom, without doubt, the idea of that scanty and tardy 
retribution was originally suggested. It was likewise at his 
suggestion that the Florentines revoked the decree of banish- 
ment and confiscation pronounced egaiast his friend Petrarch’s 
family, and that be was sent to Mulan to reconcile him to his 
country. 

The Betpinseeh had made its appearance in 1353, and Boc- 
caccio’s fame spread far and wide; but this did not go far to 
improve his fortunes, which, on the contrary, sank lower and 
lower, mag by the wonted parsimony of republican salaries, 
partly by inconsiderate expenses occasioned by his literary 
pursuits, and partly, finally also, by some indulgence in his 
dissipated tastes, which his long dealing in philosophy and 
the influence of age had not yet thoroughly amended. 

His day of reform and conversion, howeve:, was at band; 
and the circumstances leading to that event are so singular 
that the whole transaction bas the look of one of the hundred 
tales of the Decameron. 

The Decameron had no sooner appeared than a general up- 
roar of scandal and indignation arose from all the churches 
arid convents of Christendom. Boceaccio’s name was uttered 
together with every term of invective and ignominy, so as 
scarcely to fall short of identifying him with the antichrist. — 
At length a Carthu-ian monk from Siena, by name Giovaccino 
Ciani, moved by more kindly and brotherly feelings, never de- 
spairing of the omnipotence of grace, unwilling to abandon 





vain, and inexperienced, the youthful queen suffered herself, 
to be ruled by her gay flatterers, and ailowed in her court, 
and gave herself the first example, of « brilliant as well as un- | 
bounded gallantry. At such a court Boccaccio could not fail | 
to be warmly welcome. The Lady Mary enjoyed no light fa- | 
vor with her royal sister, and was not unfrequently inviced to I 
ide as Queen of Beauty over the tournaments and courts | 
of love of which Naples was then the theatre. She appeared | 
at court with the handsome young Florentine by her side, and 
she introduced him to the company merely as her lover. 
The grateful poet, so freely admitted to the society of a class | 


Sone that, in the appellation of social convention, were | the holy man in his visions of agony had read that doom in| 
his betters, soon felt that for a man of his rank riothing | 


remained at court but to act the part of a troubadour ; and, 
willing to repay the queen's kindness, he read over to her sto tl 


ries of love and gallantry to revive the languishing spirits of || tines of the age, (rather, we should think, a laborious task,) | 


her brilliant retinue during the monotonous hours of her pro-| 
tracted levées. Such, according to the version given by most | 
of Boccaccio’s biographers, was the first origin of the Deca- 
“meron. 
Early in 1350, the tidings of his father’s death having 
reached him, weary of his courtly life and the tragic scenes 
that had beer perpetrated under his eyes, Boccaccio quitted 
Naples, and hastened to enjoy the quiet of a scholar’s life in 
Florence. Since that time no mention is made of the Lad 
Mary, his beloved, except in mee Boccaccio’s sonnets, which 

ves ground to conjecture even that chief attraction that 

chained him to Naples had ceased to exist. 

Florence was still free and jealous of Wr freedom, when 

Boccaccio reéstablished himself in his ia 





any h sou! to her deom as long as any breath of hope yet 
remained, set out on his way to Florence to rescue his prey 
from the hands of the evil one, 

He introduced himself to the poet, a most unusual and un- 
expected visiter, and asked for a private interview. There, 
after having exhausted all the topics of monkish eloquence, 
he informed him how, two nights before, the blessed Pietro 
Petroni, a monk of his order, for a long course of unblemished 
life the oracle of the convent, and just dead in odor of sanc- 
tity, had, on his deathbed, in his final confession under the 
seal of sacred secrecy, revealed to him the sentence that | 
awaited Giovanni Boccaccio if he continued inpenitent; how | 


' men and stable-boys. Repu 


' ef complaisance to 


The state of the poet's finances was most amply cal- 
culated to aid his Soe penitence and reform. During the 


afflicted with poverty, He flattered himself to have found a 
liberal patron in the senes¢hal Acciaiouli, Florentine prince, 
residing in Naples, but was soon to be undeceived. nis no- 
bleman, who had been a friend and counsellor of Louis of Ta- 
| rento, Joan’s second husband, and who had followed the two 
in the hour of ad- 
| versity, was, at their restoration, rew with unlimited fa- 
| vor and confidence. He was one of Petrarch’s thousand and 
. and, like many other noble- 
men of that age, gave himself all the airs of a liberal patron 
of learning. Extreme want, end a vague desire, perhaps, of 
revisiting a place endeared to him by so many juvenile asso- 
ciations, in an evil hour induced Boccaccio to accept the sen- 
eschal’s magnificent invitations and to repair to his palace in 
Naples, charged with the functions of biographer and historio- 
grapher of the great man. He was sent to a squalid room in 
the garrets, and directed to take his place at table with foot- 
blican as he was, Baccaccio had 
no such notions of equality. He ran off from the proud man- 
sion, and took refuge in the house of Mainardo Cavalcanti, 
one of his Florentine friends residing in Naples. Hence he 
crossed over to Venice to throw lumeelf in the arms of Pe- 
trarch; hence again be returned to Florence, and soon after 
repaired to his father’s native village, Certaldo, his age and 
his literary pursuits having unfitted bim for the tumults of the 
popular factions with which Florence was then agitated. A 
few political missions and friendly excursions hardly ever di- 
verted his atiention, for a long time, from his dearest literary 
employments, and it never was without regret he left, never 
without transport he revisited, the solitude of his paternal 
dwelling. He felt as if he had found his final resting-place, 
and as if nothing remained for him but to smooth his pillow 
and lay him down and sleep. The tidings of Petrarch’s 
death, which he reeeived late in 1374, seemed to warn him 
that bis own hour had struck. He withdrew from Florence, 
where he had been called to ‘read and expound the Divine 
Comedy, and died at home, in Certaldo, in 1375, aged 63. 
Such was the end of Giovanni Boccaccio: in bis youth an 
epicure, a courtier, a libertine ; in his age a scholar, a citizen, 
a devotee ; but all over his life an upnght, noble character, 
warm, loyal, modest, inaccessible to jealousy or simulation, 
though easily driven by the first impulses of a 7 e na- 
ture, nor always insensible to the seductions, the follies, the 
superstitions of that unsettled state of society, of which he 
was to leave in his works such a faithful representation. 
EE 





A Circassian Disser.—After we had been some time 
seated, a large bowl of a beverage of the Tartars call bora 
(in Circassian, sonat) was presented to me by my host: it is 
a mixture of fermented millet-seed and honey, ‘thick and 
slab,’ exceeding bauseous, I thought, though drinking it out 
my entertainer, who watched me closely, 

to see that I did not flinch, and during the evening renewed 
the charge, bow] in hand, at least a dozen times. Dinner, or 
more properly speaking, supper, which constitutes their chief 
meal was served after sunset. It consisted of a series of 
dishes, removed one after the other, on round, three-legeed 
tables, about the size of a joint-stool. A sheep having been 
slaughtered tor us, the mutton was served on a thick layer of 
| millet-cake, instead of adish; being soft ani moist, it is ea- 
sily moulded into the requisite form—that is, with a deep 
trench in the centre, containixg the sauce or condiment, de- 
fended by a circular mound, itself invested on the outside by 
substantial pieces of mutten or beef. The Hadji and myself 
commenced the attack on these fortifications, baving been 
provided for the purpose with small knives by the Circassians, 
who, by the way, always wear these, in addition to their deg- 
| gers, in their girdles. The latter are never ured at meals, 
the former being for the double purpose of carving their vict- 
uals and shaving their polls, After meat came the broth, 
served up in a wooden bowl, or rather reservoir, of formida- 
ble dimenssons ; its surface frozen uver like the Arctic Ocean, 


the face of our Redeemer, on whose august forehead all was | Dot with ice, however, but grease ; bnt by inserting, in imita- 


written—the past, the present, and the future. The monk 
added, he was charged with similar missions for all the liber- | 


and that his last visit was reserved for Petrarch. At length, | 
bending on the ear of his astonished listener, and lowering | 
his voice to a whisper, the charitable monitor revealed to him | 
some of the most important events of his life, of which Boc- | 
caccio believed himself the only depositary. 

Left to lis own reflections, the author of the- Decameron, 
who had, in so many 
tricks and cheats of such cowled prophets and miracie-mon- 
gers, and admirably caricatured i" very language 
by his ghostly adviser, now, by that air of unction and - 
was completely thrown off bis guard, and gave himself up for 
undone. Then, in a fit of terror, pospestinn fe hie Snpnateont 
fate, and resolyed to repair to the same convent whence the 





in his thirty-seventh year, when he was already na 
by the fame of his learning. year 1350 was the epoch of 





works as were still under his control, and wrote his adieu to 


es of his work, described the |; 


. 


tion of my the spoon (and par parenthése, | must pro- 
[teat in the name of my fiends « inst the statement put 
forth, that they ever insert their ), with a dextrous jerk, 
into the liquid below, I found I could convey it to my mouth 
in a tolerable state of purity. The ensuing courses were, for 
| the most part, composed of pas'ty, caimac, or cream, cheese- 
| cakes, forced meat in virieleaves, and a large bow! of 
| yoghort, or curdled milkj which last, like the pilaff in Turkey, 
| invariably crowns the t. Iwas at first surprised to 
| no ables on the but I afierwards learned these 
though abounding in the country in every , the Circas- 
sians seldom or never eat them. A native of this 
dining with Scodra P sin Aiepincend Goctining to eat 
odd to say, are as fond of as 
‘the Cireassians are averse to, and which, in successive dishes, 


of them. He at length 





awful warning had come, he me at alt Pal ith mek weté, that none but beasts dine 


Petrarch, informing him of his new vocation The calm ad- 


: 


ircassia, 
‘A Year among the Circassians,’ just published. 
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FLORENCE VANE. 
BY P. P. COKE, ESG@., WINCHBSTER, VA. 
I loved thee long and dearly, 


in her manner of taking tea, to lead to the conclusion that 
her natural relish for meat and drink had at all failed. She 
silently however, as in duty bound, to what the 


assented, 
Indy had said, and waited until she should speak again. 


Florence Vane; nstead of speaking, however, she sat ing at the child 
My dpe a dream, and early for = long time in sone oe aor 
come n; getting brought 


from « corner a large roll of canvas about « yard in width, 


eo pba pe i apee Co Mase Gnd cpmad egan atth her fast 
in, until it nearly reac 

My hopes, and th icrisien, ly one end of the c aravan to the 
Fl ane. “ There, child " she said, “‘ read that.” 

The ruin lone and hoary, Nell walked down it, and read aloud, in enormous black 
The ruin eld | letters, the inscription, “‘ Janzey’s Wax Worx.” 

Where thou didst hark my story, | “ Read it ” said the lady, complacently. 
At even told— |  Jarley’s Wax Work,” Neil. 

That spot—the hues Elysian “ That's me,” said the lady. “ I am Mrs. Jarley.” 

sky and plain— Giving the child an encouraging look, intended to reassure 


I treasure in my vision, 


her and let her know, that, although she stood in the 
Florence Vane. 


of the original Jarley, she must not allow herself to be utterly 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses | overwhelmed and borne down, the lady of the caravan un-| familiar ert, 


| folded another scroll, whereon was the inscription, “ One 


an hair pecans | hundred figures the full size of life,” and then another scroll, 


Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 

But fairest, coldest, wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lyeth the green sod under— 


teal wax-work in the world,” and then several smaller scrolls 
with such inscriptions as ‘Now Exhibiting within” —“ The 
genuine and only Jarley”—* Jarley’s unrivalled collection” 
| —“' Jarley is the delight of the Nobility and Gentry”— The 
| Royal Family are the patrons of Jariey.” When she had 
| exhibited these leviathans of public announcement to the as- 
| tonished child, she brought forth specimens of the lesser fry 
| in the shape of hand-bills, some of which were couched in the 


Alas day ’ form of ies 01 : 
it | ' H parod popular melodies, as “ Believe me if all 
—_ pe woe —_ | Jarley’s wax-work so rare’’—I saw thy show in youthful 
To a ne love's pale ember. | prime” —* Over the water to Jarley;” while, to consu!t al! 
— Vane. . | tastes, others were composed with a view to the lighter and || 


The lilies of the valley ! ’ 
iby pong guees-seen, | Ihada Gectey, beginning 
The daisise love co dally | Foss itve. Mencay's wee-wem aes. 
Where maidens sleep; Do you think I'd acknowledge him? ‘Ob, no, no! 
May sad bloom, in beauty vying | Then run to Jarley’s— 
yore hep at a —besides several compositions in prose, p ing to be dia- 
Where thine earthly partis lying, logues between the Emperor of “¥ 
4 
| reader must orne —_ ghee ky reyes and ser 
vants were admitted at half-price. she had brought 
A New Work by ‘Bo3.’ ! all these testimonials of her important position in society to 
PARTS XXI. XXU bear upon her young companion, Mrs. Jarley rolled them up, 
— , }) and having put them carefully awsy, sat down again, and 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. |, looked at the child in triumph. 
w they hed Cneneee -_ <_ i ain Pw Pao & comeeny of a fi thy Punch any more,” 
HEN trave ly forward for some short rs. Jarley, “ »fter this.’ 
distance, Nell ventured to steal a jook round the caravan and | . “TI never oy wax-work, ma’am,” said Nell. “ Is it 
orserve it moe closely. One half of it—thst moiety in funnier than hr” 
Se eee _ Oe sie eet? att Bin. Jarley in a shrill voice. “It is not 
. so part at as to ac- | funny at all.” 
commedate a sleeping place, constructed after the fashion of | ‘ Oh!” said Nell, with all possible humility. 
a berth on board ship, which was shaded, like the titde win-| “‘ It is n't funny at ell,” repented Mrs. Jariey. “ It’s calm, 
dows, with fair white curtains, and looked comfortable ,| and—what ’s that word again—critical !—no—classical— 
though by what = gymnastic exercise the lady of the } = wat, ce hae set. No low bipsings and knock- 
caravan ever contrived to get into it, was an unfathomable | about, no joki squeakiogs your precious 
mystery. The other half served for a kitchen, and was fitted, Punches, but alwa_s ths same, with a constantly i 
up with a stove whose small chimney passed through the roof. | air eee gentility ; and so like life, that if wax-w 
It held also a closet or larder, several chests, a great pitcher) only spoke walked about, you 'd hardly know the differ- 
of water, and a few cooking utensils and articles of crockery. ence. I won't go so far as to say, that, as it is, I ’ve seen 
These a hung upon the ae le in that 1 er ster like life, _ I've certainly seen some life that 
portion of the establishment devoted to the lad, of the cara-|| was exactly like wax-work.” 
van, were ornamented with such gayer and lighter decora- | “Is it here, ma’am?” asked Nell, whose curiosity was 
tions as a triangle and a couple ef well thumbled tambov- | aa ae by this deseri; tior. 
rines. | “Ts what here, clild?” 
The lady of the caravan sat at one window, in all the | “ The wax-work, ma’am.” 
and of the musical instruments, and little Nell her ||“ Whybjess you, child, whatare you thinking of !—how could 
sat at the other, in all the humility of the ketie || euch 2 collection be here, where you see every thing except 
and saucepans, while the machine jogged on and shifted the |; the inside of one little cupboard anda few boxes? It’s gone 
darkening prospec: very slowly. At first the two travelers || on in the other wans to the assembly rooms, and there it 'il be 
po Aagre ty only in whispers, but as they grew more|| exhibited the day after to-morrow. You are going to the 
wi 
freedom, aad 





MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 





they ventured to convesve with greater || seme town, and you "Il see it, I dare say. It’s natural to ex- 

about the country through which ‘hey | pect that yoo ‘ll see it, and I ‘ve no doubt you will. I eu 
were passing, and the different objects that presented them- || pose you could n't stop away if you was to try ever so much.” 
selves, until the old man fell asleep; which the lady of the 
caravan observing, invited Nell to come and sit beside her. 

“Well, child,” she said, “how do you like this way of 
traveling ?”’ 

Nell repliei that she thought it was very pleasant, indeed, 
to wh'ch the lady assented in the case of people who had|| “You don’t mean to say that you're traveling about the 
their spirits. For herself, she said, she was troubled with a age Preposndbenagey Np you 're going to?’ said the 
lowness in that respect which required a constant stimulant; || lady of the caravan. ‘‘ What curious people youare! What 
though whether the aforesaid stimulant was derived from the || line are you in? You looked to me at the races, child, as if 
euspicious bottle of which mention has been already made, or igou were quite out of your element, and hed got there by eo- 
from other sources, she did not say. cident.” 

“That's the happiness of you young people,” she con-|| “We were there quite by accident,” returned Nell, con‘ 
tinued. “You don't know what it is to be lew in your|| fused by this questioning. ee ee 
footings. . Yeu always have your oppattees, too, and what « ma'am, and are only wandering about. We have nothing to 
“You amaze me more and more," said Mrs. J , after 


do; I wish we had.” 
Nell thought that she could dispense with her 
that Pag ee eae Wee comme as one of her own 
* Why, do you call yourselves? Not beggars?” 


we Notthere” erled Mrs. Ja-ley. ‘‘ Thea where will you 
9? 


“[—I—don't quite know. I am not certain.” 


"ove Was nething either la the laliy’s parcenal appearence or 





. 
’ 


on which was written, “The only stupendous collection of 


| more facetious spirits, as a parody on the favorite air of “ If 


ina and an oystér, or the | 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a dissenter on the subject of | aa 
ehurch-rates, but a! having the same moral, namely, that the | ytohim. We are very 


“T shall not be in the town, I think, ma’am,” said the |! 
4 


SN 
Indeed, ma’am, [ don’t know what else we are,” re- 
arned tne child. 
Lord bless me!” said the lady of the caravan; “I never 
aeard of such a thing. Who'd have theught it!” 
She remained so long silent after this exclamation, that 
Nell feared she felt her having been induced to bestow her 


which she at length broke silence and said, 

yet you can read, and write too, I should n’t wonder?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” seid the child, fearful of giving new of- 
fence by the confessivn. 

ae returned Mrs. Jarley. 
“ can’t!’ 

Nell said “Indeed!” in a tone which might imply, either 
that she was reasonably surprised to find the genuine and 
only Jarley, who was the delight of the nobility and gentry 
and the peculiar pet of the royal family, destitute of these 

that she presumed so great a lady could 
n need of such ordinary accomplishments. 
Mrs. Jarley received the response, it did 


scarcely stand i 
In whatever way 


= 








| silence, and remained in that state so long 
|| drew te the other window and rejoined her grandfather, who 
} was now awake. 
At length the lady of the caravan shook off her fit of medi- 
| tation, and, summoning the driver to come under the window 
at which she was seated, held a long conversation with him 
|| in a low tone of voice, as if she were asking his advice on an 
|| important point, and discussing the pros and cons of some 
| very wei matter. This conference at length concluded, 
| she drew in her head again, and beckoned Nell to ap 
“ And the old gentleman toe,” said Mrs. Jarley; “ for I 
| want te have a word with him. Deo yeu want a good situa- 
| tion for your grand-daughter, master? If you do, I can put 
her in the way of getting one. 

“TI can’t leave her,” answered the old man. 
| Separate. What would become of me without her?” 

“*T should have thought you were old enough to take care 
| of yourself, if you ever will be,” retorted Mrs. Jarley, y- 
“ But he never will be,” said the child, in an earnest whi 
; “I fear he never will be again. Pray do not speak so 
thankful to "you,” she added 
|| aloud ; “ but neither of us could part from the other if all the 
|| wealth of the world were halved between us.” 
| Mrs. Jarley was a little discencerted by this reception of 
|| her proposal, and looked at the old man, who tenderly took 
| Nell’s hand and detained it in his own, as if she could have 
|| very well dispensed with his company or even his earthly ex- 
|| istence. After an awkward pause, she thrust her head out of 
|| the window again, and had another conference with the dri- 
} ver upon some point on which they did not appear to agree 
| quite so readily as on their former topic of discussion ; but they 
concluded at last, and she addressed the again: 

“77 ’re really disposed to employ yourself,” said Mrs. 
|| Jarley, “ there would be plenty for you to do in the way of 
| helping to dust the figures, and take the checks, and so forth. 
|| What [ want your granddaughter for, is to point 'em out to 
|| the company; they would be soon learnt, and she has a way 
f with ber that people would n't think unpleasant, she 
does come after me; for I’ve been alwa: to go 
| round with visiters myself, which I should keep on doing now, 
| only that my spirits make a little ease absolutely % 
| It’s not a common offer, bear in apne Beh antes See, 
| into the tone and manner in which she wes accustomed to 
dress her audiences; “it’s Jarley’s wax-work, remember. 
| The duty's very light and genteel, the company particular 
| select, the exhibition takes place in assembly-rooms, town- 
| halls, large rooms at inns, or auction galleries. There is none 
| of your open-air wagrancy at Jarley's, recollect; there is no 
| tarpaulin and sawdust at Jarley’s, remember. Every expeo- 
| tation held out in the handbills is realized to the utmost, and 
the whole forms an effect of imposing brilliancy hitherto un- 
| sealed teh btquion. that the price of admis- 
| sion is only sixpence, end thet this is en opportunity which 
may never occur again !”’ 





P || Descending from the sublime, when she had reached this 


| point, to the details of common life, Mrs. Jarley remarked 
that with reference to ebreper) tog eo 
tes! 


Nell and her grandfather consulted together, and, while they 
were 80 engaged, Mrs. Jarley with her hands behind her 
walked up and down the caravan, as she had walked after 
tea on the the dull earth, with uncommon dignity and self es- 
teem. Nor will this so slight a circumstance gs to be 

of mention, it is remembered that the caravan 
was in uneesy motion all the time, and that none but a person 
of great natural stateliness and acquired grage could have for- 


a ciao te. gw eo halt as Ne 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





“We are very much obliged to you, ma'am,” said Nell, | 
“ and thankfully accept your offer.” 
“ And you — ao sorry for it,” returned Mrv. Jarley. | 
“I'm pretty sure of that. So, as that's all settled, let us 
it of supper.” 

_ yao the caravan blundered on as if it too had 
been drinking scro»g beer and was drowsy, and came at last 
upon the paved streets of a town which were clear of passen- | 
gers, and quiet, for it was at this time pear midnight and the | 
townspeople were all abed. As it was toe late an hour to re- 
pair to the exhibition-reom, they turned aside into a piece of 
waste ground that lay just within the old town-gate, and drew | 
up there for the night, near to another caravan, which, not- | 
withstanding that it bore on the lawful panel the great name | 
of Jarley, and was employed besides in conveying from place 
to place the wax-work which was its coontry’s pride, was 
designated by a ing stamp-office as a ‘‘ Common Stage | 
red thousand 





Wagon,” and rumbered too—seven odd 
as though its precious freight were mere flour and coals !” 
This i!!-used machine being empty (for it had deposited its 





burden at the place of exhibition, abd lingered here until its | .-.ived Nell’ 


services were again required) was assigned to the old man as | 
his sleeping-place for the night; and within its wooden wails | 
Nell made him up the best bed she could, from the materials | 
at hand. For herself, she was to sleep in Mrs. Jarley’s own | 


traveling-carriage, as @ signal mark of that lady's favor and | por the fatigue quite off, and that 's another blessing of your | Gad. I wanted a little i epiraion, a litle 


confidence. | 
She had taken leave of her grandfa’her and was returning | 


to the other wagon, when she was tempted by the pleasant | 


coolness of the night to linger for a little while in the air.— 
The moon was shining down upon the old gateway of the 
town, leaving the low archway very black and dark: and 
with a mingled sensation ef curiosity and fear, she slowly ap- 
proached the gate, and stood still to look up at it, wondering 
to see how dark and grim and old and it looked. 
There was an empty niche from which some old statue had 
fallen or been carried away hundreds of years ego. and she 


was thinking what strange people it must have looked down | 


upon when it stood there, and how many hard struggles might 
have taken place, and how many murders might have been 
done, upon that silent spot, when there suddenly emerged 
from the black shade of the arch, a man. The instant he ap- 
peared, she recognised him— Who could have failed to recog- 
nise, in that instant, the ugly, mis-shapen Quilp ! 

The street beyond was so narrow, and the shadow of the 
houses on one side of the way so deep, that he seemed to 
have risen out of the earth. But there he was. The child 
withdrew into a dark corner, and saw him pass close to her. 
He had a stick in his hand, and when he had got clear of the 
shadow of the gateway, he leaned upon it, looked back—di- 
rectly, as it seemed, toward where she stood—and beckoned. 

To her? Oh, no, thank God, not to her! for as she stood, 
in an extremity of fear, hesitating whether to scream for help, 
or come from her hiding-place and fly, before he should draw | 
nearer, there issued slowly forth from the arch another figure | 
—that of a boy—who carried on his back a trunk. 

“ Faster, sirrah !’ said Quilp, looking up at the old gate- 
way, and showing in the moonhght like some monstrous image 
that had come down from its niche and was casting a back- 
ward glance at its old house, “ Faster!” 

“ It’s a dreadful heavy load, sir,” the boy pleaded. “I've 
come on very fast, considering.” i 

“ You have come fast, considering!” retorted Quilp ; “ you 


— 

\and the brass knocker was by this means effectually pre- || linen pocket like a toll-collector’s, which she wore for the pur- 
‘vented. Certain guttural sounds, too, which from time to || pose, and encouraged her assistants to renewed exertion. 
time ascended through the floor of the caravan, and a rustling | While they were thus employed, a tallish gentleman with 
of straw in the same direction, apprised her that the driver | a hook nose and black hair, dressed 19 @ military surtout very 
was couched upon the ground beneath, and gave her an addi- || short and tight in the sleeves, and which had once been frogged 

| tional feeling of security. and braided all over, but was now sadly shorn of its garniture 

| Notwithstanding these protections, she could get nore but | and quite threadbare—dressed_ too, in ancient grey pantaloons 
broken sleep by fits and starts all night, for fear of Quilp, | fitting tight to the leg, and a peir of pumps in the winter of 

| who throu her uneasy dream was somehow connected | their existence—tooked in at the door, and smiled affably.— 
with the wax-work, or was wax-work himself, or was Mrs. | Mrs. Jarley’s back being then towards him, the military ” al 
Jarley and wax-work too, or was himself, Mrs. Jarley, wex- || tleman shook his fore-finger as a sign that her myrm 

) work, and a barrel organ all in one, and yet not exactly any | were not to apprise her of his presence, and, stealing up close 

of them either, At length, toward break of day, that deep || behind her, tapped her on theneck and cried playfully, “ Boh!" 
sleep mag her which succeeds to weariness and over- || « What, Mr. Slum!” cried the lady of the wax-work.— 
watching, which has no consciousness but one of over | « Lor! who ‘d have thought of seeing you here ?” 

powering and irresistible enjoyment. | "Pon my soul and honor,” said Mr. Slum, “‘ that's a good 

|remark, ‘Pon my soul and bene, Ghat 6 0 wise comace = 


ESE 








CHAPTES XXVIII. ; 
hung upon the eyelids of the child so long, that when | Who wowld have thought it? George, my faithful feller, how 


she awoke, Mrs Jarley was already decorated with her large | re you!” 


bonnet, snd engaged i ing breakfast. She | George received this advance with « surly indifference, ob- 
‘ end for being ie ab perfect geod- \ serving that he was well enough for the matter of that, and 
humor, and said that she should not have roused her if she | hammered lustilly all the time. 


| bad slept on until noon. | « [ came here,” said the military gen leman, turning to 


“ Because it does you good,” says the lady of the caravan, | Mrs. Jariey—‘‘ pon my-soul end honor I hardly know what 
“when you're tired, to sleep as long as ever you can, and | f came here f r. ee ee ee 
ng up, a 
time of life—you can sleep so very sound.’ ‘little change of ideas, and——’Pon my sou! and honor,” said 
“ Have you had a bad vight, ma'am?” asked Nell. the military gent‘eman, checking bimeelf and looking round 
“I seldom have any thing else, child,” replied Mrs. Jar- |) the room, * what a devilish classical thing this is! By Gad, 
vis, with the air of a martyr; “I sometimes wonder how I | i: 's quite Minervian !" 
bear it.” |“ Jt" look well enough when it comes to be finished,” ob- 
Remembering the snores which had proceeded from that | served Mrs. Jarley. 
| cleft in the caravan in which the proprietress of the wax-work |‘ Well enough!’ said Mr. Slam. “ Will you believe me 
passed the night, Nell rather thought she must have been | when I say it's the delight of my If- to have dabbled in po- 
dreaming of lying awake. However, she expressed herself | etry, when I think I've exercised my pen upon this charming 
very sorry to hear such a dismal account of her state of health, theme? By the way—any orcers? Is there any little thing 
and shortly afterward sat down with her grandfather and | { «an do for you?” 
Mrs Jarley to breakfast. The meal finished, Nell assisted | “ {[r comes so very expen ive, sir,” replied Mrs. Jarley, 
to wash the cups and saucers and put them in their proper Was and I really con't think it does much good.” 
places, and, these household duties eee Te Mrs. Jarley | «Hush! No, no!” returned Mr. Slum, el-vating his 
arrayed herself in an exceedingly bright shaw! for the purpose hand. “No fibs. I'll not hear it. Don’t sey it don’t do 
of making a pr gress through the streets of the town. gow. Don't say it, I know better!” 
“* The man will come on to bring the boxes,” said Mrs He a I 2on't think it does,” said Mra. Jarley. 





, and making several abortive efforts to 


Jarley, “and you had better come in it, child. I am obliged |) 
to walk, very much against my will; but the people expect it | 
of me, and public characters can’t be their own masters and 
mistresses in such matters asthese. How do I look, child?" 
Nell returned a satisfactory reply, and Mrs. Jariey, after | 
sticking a great many pins into varioss s of her figure, | 
ain a full view of | 
her own back, was at last satisfied with her appearence, and 
went forth majestically. I 
The caravan followed at no great distance. As it went | 
jolting through the streets, Nell peeped from the widow, cu- | 


“Ha, ha!” cried Mr. Slum, “ you're giving way, you're 
com ng down. Ask the , ask the b acking makers, 
ask the haters, ask the old lottery office keepers—ask wny 
man among ‘em shat my poetry has done for him, and mark 
my words, he blesses the name of Sinm. If he's an honest 
man. he raises his ¢ es to heaven, and blesses the name of 
Slum—mark that! You are acquaitted with Westminster 
Abbey, Mrs. Jariey 1’ 

“Yes, surely.” 

“ Then upon my soul a: d honcr, ma'am, you "ll fied in a 
certain angle of thet dreary pile, catled Poets’ Corer, « 


tious to see in what kind of place they were, and yet fearful | ( w smaile: names than Slum,” reto ted that centieman, tap- 
of encountering at every turn the dreadful face of Quilp. It) 9 ng nimseif expressively om the forehead to imply that there 
was a pretty large town, with an open square which they | wins some sl ght quantity of brains bebind it. “J 've go: « 
were crawling slowly across, and in the middle of which was jinje trifle bere now,” said Mr. Slum, taking off bis hat 
the Town-Hall, with a clock tower and a weathe:cock — which was full of scrarsof paper, “ali tle trifle here, thrown 
There were houses of stone, houses of red brick, houses of yel- | off in the heat of the moment, which I should say was exac ly 
low brick, houses of lath and plaster ; and houses of wood, lithe thing you wanted to set this pla eonfireenuh. It's an 
many of them very old, with withered faces carved upon the | acrostic—the name at this moment is Warren, but the idea's 
beams, and staring down into the street. There hid very a ronvertible one, and a positive inspiration for Jarley. Have 


a you dog, you crawl, you measure distance like a worm. | little winking windows, and low-arched doors and, in some |, the acrostic 1” 


re are the chimes now, half-past twelve.” 
He stopped to listen, and then turning upon the boy with a 


of the narrower ways, quite overhung the pavement. The |) «4 suppose it's very dear,” said Mra Jarley. 


streets were very clean, very sunny, very empty, and very |) « BF; ili ” A 
ceddenance and fovestty thas SS ties cikeadeal anaieat y ry y. very empty ry | Five shillings,” returned Mr. Slum. vsing his pencil as a 


hour the London coach passed the corner of the road. The | 
boy replied, at one. 

“Come on then,” said Quilp, “or I shall be too late. 
Faster—do you hear me? Faster!” 

Toe boy made all the speed he could, and Quilp led on-| 
ward, censtantly turning back to threaten him, and urge him | 
to greater haste. Nell did not dare to move until they were 
out of sight and hearing, and then hurried to where she had left 
her grandfather, feeling as if the very passing of the dwarf) 
so near him must have filled him with alarm and terror. But | 
he was sleeping soundly, and she softly withdrew. 

As she was making her way to her own bed, she deter- | 
mined to say nothing of this aiventure, as upon whatever er- 
rand the dwarf had come (and she feared it must have been | 


that 
passed th that it but reasonable 
- ‘tomale = was to suppose 


his inquiries there than they could | 


dull. A few idle men lounged about the two inns, and the tooth-pick. ‘‘ Cheaper than any prose,” 


| where, or to have anv object in view, went by; and if per- 

; such heavy, lazy hands, and such cracked voices, that they 
a 

| mounted amid an admiring group of children, who evidently 


| supposed her to be an important item of the curiosities, and 
| were fully impressed with the belief that her grandfather was 


empty market place, and the tradesmen's doors, and some |, 
old people were dozing in chairs outside an almsh wall; | 
but scarcely any passengers who seemed bent on going any 





chance some straggler did, his footsteps echoed on the hot 
bright pavement for minutes afterward. Nothing seemed to |) 
be going on but the clocks, and they had such drowsy faces, i 


surely must have been too sl:w. The very dogs were all 

asleep. and the flies, drunk with moist sugar in the rs 

shop, forgot their wings and briskness, and baked to in | 

dusty corners of the windows. 

Rumbling along with most unwonted noise, the caravan 
t last at the place of exhibition, where Nell dis- 


4 


a cunning device in wax. The chests were taken out with 
Mrs. 


“1 could n't give more than three,” said Mrs Jarley. 

 — 4nd six,” retorted Sluw. “Come. Three-and-six.” 

Mrs. Jariey © as not proof against the poet's 
manner, and Mr. Slum entered the order in a small note- 
book as a three-and voy one. Mr. Slum then withdrew 
to alter the acrostic, afver taking a most affectionate leave of 
his patroness, and promising to retorn as soon as he possibly 
ould, with a fair copy for the printe-. 

Ash's presence had not interfered with or interrupted the 
preparations, they were now far advanced, and were com- 
peted shortly afer his departure. When the festoons were 
all put up as ta-tily as they might be, the stu sendous collec- 
tion was uncovered, and there were displayed on a raised 
platform, some two feet from the floor, we eps the 
ee ae en ee rope 
breast high, di-ers oprighely effigies of 
singly and in groups, ing dresses of 
climes ani times, and standing or 
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ee 
used by herself fer pointing out the characters, and was at 
great pains to instruct her in ber duty. 

” hat,” said Mrs. Jarley in her exhibition tone, as Nell | 
touched a figure at the beginning of the platfurm, “ is an un- 
fortunate maid of honor in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who 
died from king her finger in consequence of working upon 
Ganden’ Shea the blood which is trickling from ber fin- 
ger; also the gold-eyed needie of the peried with which she 
is at work.” 

All this Nell repeated twice or thrice, pointing to the finger 
and the needle at the right times, and then passed on to the 


next. 
“ That, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mrs Jarley, “is Jas- 
per Packlemerton of atrocious memory, who courted and mar- 
ried fourteen wives, and destroyed them all by tickling the 
soles of their feet when day wave Wieping it tas Goneione: 
ness of innocence and virtue. Oa being brought to the scaf- 
fold and asked if he was sorry for what he bad done, be re- 
lied yes, he was sorry for having let ‘em off so , and 
ar page husbands would pardon him the ohence. | 
Let this be a warning to all young ladies to be particular in the | 
character of the gentleman ef their choice. Ubserve that his | 
oneness bap gies pa asm dor abpeaiearte ang 
is with a wink, as ed when commi 
‘a nah ui 


| self, but for making every body about her comfortable also; | 


Mrs. Hannah More—both ef which likenesses were admitted | 
by Mies Monflathers, who was at the head of the head Board-_ 
ing and Pay Establishment in the town, and who condescend- 
ed to take « Private View with eight chosen young ladies, to 
ja sinke Ton and without ieee a 
in.a night cap » his boots, 
ee oe oes Somes with perfect exactness; and Mary 
Queen of Scots in a dark wig, white shirt-collar and male at- | 
Ure, was such a complete image of Lord Byron that the | 
young ladies quite screamed when they saw it. Miss Mon- 
Hathers, however, rebuked this enthusiasm, and took occasion | 
to reprove Mrs. Jarley for not keeping her coliéction more | 
select, observing that His Lordship had held certain free | 
even ee ye SS eae honors, and add- | 
ing somethi ta Dean and Chapter, which Mrs. J 
did. ost endorstant. —— Yi 
Although her duties were sufficiently laborious, Nell found — 
in the lady of the caravan a very kind and considerate person, 
who had not only » peculiar relish for being comfortable her- | 


which later taste, it may be remarked, is, even in persons who | 
live in much finer places than caravans, afar more rare and | 





a 
rain soon began to fall, and, as the storm-clouds came sailing 
onward, others — the void they left behind, and spread 
over all the sky. Then was heard the low rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder, then the lightning quivered, and then the dark- 
ness ofan hour seemed to have gathered in an instant. 

Fearful of taking shelter beneath a tree or hedge, the old 
man and the child hurried along the high road, hoping to find 
some house in which they could seek a refuge from the storm, 
which had now burst forth in earnest, and every moment in- 
creased in violence. Drenched with the pelting rain, con- 
fused by the deafening thunder, and bewildered by the glare 
of the forked lighting, they would have passed a solitary house 
without being aware of its vicinity, had not a man, who was 
standing at-the door, called lustily to them tu enter. 

“ Your ears ought to be better than other folks’s at any rate, 
if you make so little of the chance of being struck blind,” he 
said, retreating from the door and shading his eyes with his 
hands as the j lightning came again. “‘ What were you 
going past for, eh?” he added, as he closed the door and led 
the way along a passage to a room behind. 

“ We did n't see the house, sir, "till we heard you calling,’ 
Nell replied. 





uncommon one than the first, and is not by any means its ne- 
consequence. As her popularity procured her various 
Metle toes Grom the vislsore en etagh be patroness never de- | 





When Nell knew all about Mr. Packlemerton and could say 
it without faltering, Mrs. Jarley passed on to the fat man, and | 
then to the thin man, the tall man, the short man, the old lady | 
who died of dancing at a hundred and thirty-two, the wild boy || 
of the woods, the woman who poisoned fourteen families with | 
pickled walnuts, and other historical characters and interest- \ 





manded any toll, and as her too was well 
and useful, she had no cause of anxiety in connection with the | 
wax-work, beyond that which sprung from ber recollection of | 
Quilp, and her fears that he might one day return and sudder- || 
ly encounter them. i 


Quilp indeed was a perpetual nightmare to the child, who | 


ing but misguided individuals. And so well did Nell profit) was constantly baunted by a vision of his ugly face and stunt- | 


by her instructions, and so apt was she to remember them, i figure. She slept, for their better security, in the room | “ Where have 


that by the time they had been shut up together for a cou 
of hours she was in full possessioa of the history of the urle| 


where the wax-work figures were, and she never retired to) 


‘ this place at night but she tortured herself—she could not | 
t, and perfeculy competent to the enlightenment | help it—with imagining a resemblance, in some one or other H as is a man of 


of individuals. | of their death-like faces, to the dwarf, and this fancy would | 


Mrs. Jarley was not slow to express her admiration at this |) sometimes so 


happy result, and carried ber young fmend acd pupil to in-| 
spect the —— oa within doors, by virtue of | 


which the passage had been already converted into a of 
green baize, hung with the inscriptions she had seen, | 
(Mr. Slum’s productions.) and a highly ornamen 


table} 
Mrs. Jarley herself, at which she | 
m 


on ing in his hand a correct mode =| 
the bi imposition of the window duty, The prepara- 
tions without doors had not neglected either ; oa nin 

ions was telling her beads on the little | 
igand, with the blackest possi- | 


f) 


fel 
# 


that moment going round the town in «@ cart, consulting the | 
miniature of a lady. 
It now only remained that Mr. Slum's compositions eboald f 
be judiciously distributed—that the pathetic effusions should | 
find their way to all private houses and tradespeople, and that | 
the parody commencing ‘ If I know'd a donkey’ should be coo- | 
fined to the taverns and circulated only among the lawyers’ | 
clerks and choice spirits of the place. When this bed been | 
done and Mrs. Jariey had waited upon the boarding-schools in | 
person with a handbill composed expressly for them, in which’ 
it was distinctly proved that wax-work refined the mind, cul- | 
tivated the taste, and enlarged the sphere of the human un- | 
derstanding, that indefatigable lady sat down to dinner and 
drank out of the suspicious bottle to a flourishing campaign. 
CHAPTER XXIX. | 
Unquestionably Mrs. Jarley had an inventive genius. In the || 
midst of the various devices for attracting visiters to the exhi- 
bition, little Nell was not forgotten. The light cart in which | 


the Brigand usually made his perambulations being gayly || of an infant—so sad it made her to see him thus, that she | S 


dressed with flags and streamers, and the Brigand placed || 


an upon her that she would almost believe he | 
had removed 
there were so many of them with their 
and, as 
they so like living creatures, and yet 


glassy eyes— H 
so unlike in their | 


them for their own sakes, and would often lie watching their 
dusky figures until she was obliged to rise and light a candle, | 


be p pomnaeey oe His Ma, 
» Bir. Gri i as clown, Mary | or go and sit at the window and feel a companionshipin | and his lips, d 
Queen of Scots, an anonymous gentleman of the Quaker per- the bright sare. ae"deup Gane. die wall eal Gouin fee ds Ge an 


house and the window at which she used to sit alone; and 
then she would think of poor Kit and all his kindness, until | 
the tears came into her eyes, and she would weep and smile i 
together. I} 

Often and anxiously, at this silent hour, ber thoughts re- | 
he remembered of their former life, and whether he was ever | 


—_so of the change in their condition and of their 
late helplessness and destitution. When they were wander- | 


figure and stood within the clothes. Then | 
great 
stood one behind the other, all about her bed, \ 


“No wonder,” said the man, “ with this lightning in one’s 
eyes, by-the-bye. You had better stand by the fire here, and 
dry yourselves a bit. You can call for what you like if you 
want any thing. If you do n't want any thi . 


public house, that's all. The Valiant Soldier is pretty well 
known hereabouts.” 
on” this house called the Valiant Soldier, sir?” asked 
“ I thought every body knew that,” replied the landlord.— 
you come from, if you don't know the Valiant 
Soldier as well as the church catechism? This is the Valiant 
Soldier by James Groves—Jem Groves—honest Jem Groves, 
unblemished more! charactor, and has a good 
dry skitule ground. If any man has got any thing to say again 
Jem Groves, let him say it to to Jem Groves, and Jem Groves 
can accornmodate him with a customer on any terms from 
four pound a side to forty. 
With these words the speaker tapped himself on the waist- 
coat to intimate ttt he was the Jem Groves so highly eulo- 


grim stillness and silence, that she had a kind of terror of | gized, sparred scientifically at a counterfeit Jem Groves, who 


was spa ring at society in gencral from a black frame over 
the chimney-piece, and, applying ® half-emptied glass of spirits 
Jem Groves’s health. 

The night being warm, there was a large screen drawn 
across the room, for a barrier against the heat of the fire. It 
seemed as if somebody on the other side of this screen had 
been insinuating doubts of Mr. Groves’s prowess, and had 
thereby given rise to these egotistical expressions, for Mr 
Groves wound up his defiance by giving « ioud knock upon it 


possible complexion, was at || verted to her grandfather, and she would wonder how much | with his knuckles and pausing for a reply from the other side. 


There an’t many men,” said Mr. Groves, no answer being 
returned, “‘ who would ventur’ to cress Jem Groves under his 
own roof. There's only one man, I know, that has nerve 


a amo Fo seldom thought of this, but now she could not | emough for that, and that man's not a hundred mile from 


p considering what would become of them if he fell sick, or | bere neither. 
were to fail her. He was very patient and | *ay of me whatever be likes in consequence—he knows 
jad co be of use; | that.” 


her own streng 
willing, happy to execute any little task, and g 
but he was ia the same listless state, with no prospect of im- | 


But he ’s worth a dozen men, and I let him 


In return for this complimentary address, a very gruff, 


—a mere child—a poor, thoughtless, vacant crea- | hoarse yoice bade Mr. Groves “hold his noise and light a 


provement 
| ture—a harmless, fond old man, susceptible of tender loveand , candle.” ( 
inful impressions, butalive | teman “need n't waste his breath in brag, for most people 


regard for her, and pleasant and 
to nothing more. It made her very sad to know that this | 
was so—so sad to see it that sometimes when he sat idly by, | 
smiling and nodding to her when she looked round, er when | 
he caressed some little child and carried it to and fro, as he was | 
fond of doing by the hour ther, perplexed by its simple | 
questions, yet patient under his own infirmity, and seeming | 
almost censcious of it too, and humbled even before the mind | 


would burst into tears, and, withdrawing into some secret 


And the same voice remarked that the same gen- 


knew pretty well what sort of stuff he was made of.” 
“Nell, they "re—they ‘re playing cards,” whispered the 


old man, suddenly interested. “ Do n't you hear them?” 


“ Look sharp with that candle,” said the voice ; “it's as 
much as I can do to see the pips on the cards as it is; and 
get this shutter closed as quick as you can, will you? Your 
beer will be the worse for to-night’s thunder, [ expect. Game. 

-sixpence to me, old Isaac. over.” 
“Do you hear, Nell, do you hear them?” whispered the 


therein, contemplating the miniature of his beloved as i place, fall down upon her knees, and pray that he might be | old man again, with increased earnestness, as the moncy 


Nell was accommodated with a seat beside him, decorated 
with artificial flowers, and in this state and ceremony rode, 


slowly through the town every morning, dispersing handbills 
Grom 0 bashit, to the asund of dram ond tronppet he beauty 
of the child, coupled with her 


and timid bearing, 
duced quite a sensation in the little country place. The Bei 
gand, heretofore a source of exclusive interest in the streets, 
became a mere secondary consideration, and te be impertant 
only as a part of the show of which she was the chief attrac- 
tion. Grown-up folks began to be interested in the bright-| 
eyed girl, and some score of little boys fell desperately in love, 
and constantly left inclosures of nuts and apples, directed in 
small-text, at the wax-work doer. 

This desirable impression was not lost upon Mrs. Jarley, 


who, lest Neil should become too cheap, soon sent the Bri- 
gend out alene again, and kept her in the exhibition room, 
where she described the figures every half-hour to the great 
caticteation of edephsiag audiences. And these audiences were 

a very ior description, i & great many young 
ladies’ whose favor Mrs. Jariey had been 


“« fae to conciliate, by altering the face and cestume 
as he 


| Sorrow was yet to come. 


restered. \{ 

But the bitterness of her grief was not in beholding him in 
this condition, when he was at least content and tranquil, nor 
in her solitary meditations on his altered state, though these 
were trials for a young heart. Cause for deeper and heavier 





One evening, a bolyday night with them, Nell and her grand- 
father went out to walk. They had been rather closely con- | 
fined for some days, and the weather being warm, they strolled 
a long distanee. Clear of the town, they took a fvot-path 
which struck through some pleasant fields, judging that it 
would terminate in the road hey quitted and enable them to 
return that way. It made, however, a much wider circuit 
than they had supposed, and thus they were tempted onward 





until sunset, when they the track ef which they were 
in search, and stepped to rest. 

It had been grad getting overcast, and now the sky 
was dark and | , save where the of the 
sun piled up masses of gold ning em- 
bers of which here through the veil, 
and rediy down upon the earth.. The wind began to 











giddy loowhor: and train of dull clouds com BA 


chinked upon the table. ay 
“T have n’t seen such a storm as this,” said a sharp, 
cracked voice of mest disagreeable quality, when a tremend- 
ous peal of thunder had died away, “since the night when 
eld Luke Withers won thirteen times running, upon the red. 
We all said he had the Devil's luck and his own, and as it 
was the kind of night for the Devil to be out and busy, I sup- 
pose he was looking over his shoulder, if any body could have 
seen him.” ° “= 
“Ah!” returned the gruff voice ; “for all old Luke's win- 
ning through thick and thin of late years, J remember the 
time when he was the unluckiest and unfortunatest of men. 
He never took a dice-box in his hand, or held a card, but he 
was plucked, pigeoned, and cleaned out completely. 
“Do you hear what he says?” whispered the old man. 
Du you hear that, Nell?” 
The child saw with 






















” THE NEW-YORKER. 





Come, I saw you with money yesterday. What money have|! “‘ Now, mister,” said the stout man. “If you're not com-| 


we? Give it to me.” ing yourself, give us the cards, will you ?” } 
“No, no, let me keep it, grandfather,” said the frightened 
child. “ Let us go away from here. 


Pray, let us go.” —all—every penny. I don’t tell them, no, no, or else they! 


father aside, 


| tation, to remain. Ske therefore took her 
to defray the 


and telling him that she had still enough 


“IT am coming,” cried the oldman. ‘Sit thee down, Nell, | cost of their lodgings, proposed that they should stay there 
Do not mind the rain. || sit thee down and look on. . Be of good heart, it’s all for thee | or the night, 


“ If I had had but that money before—if I had only known 


“Give it to me, I say,” returned the old man fiercely. || would n't os the chance that such a cause must! of it a few minutes ago!" muttered the old man. 


* Hush, hush, de n’t Nell. lf I e sharply, dear, I || give me. atthem. See what they are and what thou | 
Ppa poem It's for thy x ieee wronged thee, art. Who doubts that we must win!” 


I will right thee ill, indeed. Where is the 
= en “ tone ing,” said Isaac, making as though he would rise from the 


“Do not take it,” said the child. ‘‘ Pray, do not take it, |) table. “I 
dear. For both our sakes let me keep it, or let me throw it | ture, nothing have—bat the gentleman knows best.” ; 
away—better let. me throw it away, than you take it now.|| “Why lamready. You all been slow but me,” said 
Let us go; do let us go.” the old man. “I wonder who's more anxious to begin 

«“ Give the money,” returned the old man, “ I must || than I.” 

it. There—there—that 's my dear Nell. 1'll right thee As he spoke he drew achair to the table; and the other) 

one day, child, I'll right thee, never fear!” | —— — ———— time, the ee pe ee 
; seized it wi The child sat by, watched its progress with a } 

eS ae ct alittle purse, He seine twig | mind, Regardless of the run of lock, and mindful. only of 
speech, and hastily made his way te the other side of the | the desperate passion which had its hold upos her grandfather, | 
screen. It was impossible to restrain him and the trembling || !0s8es and gains were te her alike. Evxulting in some brief | 
child followed close behind : | triamph, or cast down by a defeat, that he sat so wild and | 
on ble, and was | stles#, 80 feverishly and intensely anxious, se terribly eager, 

Sees Sot eet oe ee The peak. | 22 Tevenous for the | in Se ee 

onteme © . better borne to see him And yet she was the innocent | 

they had beard were two men, who had « pack of cause of all this torture, and he, gambling with uch a savage 
; of aa acte dean tid pespelrenadon 7+ jnenpeannd. “vw? usher 0 gpa ermmeee hens aah serine! 

4 - were scored in chalk. | 16+ one se thought! 

the rough voice was a burly fellow of — On the contrary, the otherthree—knaves and gamesters by | 

black whiskers, broad cheeks, icoloced. an Weir trade—while intent. npon their game, were yet as cool 
neck, which was pretty a oe ‘and quiet as if every virtue had been centred in their breasts. 
eo & confined by a loose - ; | Sometimes one would look up to smile to another, or to souft 
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some louder peal of thunder than the rest, with a kind of mo- 
| mentary impatience, as if it put him out; but there they sat, 
4 Fs \ with a calm indifference 
“ Now, old gentleman,’ said Isaac, looking round. “Do | philosophers in appearance, and with no greater show of 
you knew either of us? This side of the screen is private, | passion or excitement than if they had been made of stone. 
sir.” y The storm had raged for full three hours; the lightning had 

“No offence, I hope,” returned the old man. . || grown fainter and less frequent; the thunder, from seeming 

“ Butby G—, sir, there is offence, said the other, interrupt: | to roll and break above their heads, had gradually died away 
ing him, “ when you intrude yourself upon a couple of gen- into a deep, hoarse distance ; and still the game went on, end 
tlemen who are particularly engaged.” |, Still the anxious child was quite forgotten. 

“T had no intention to offend,” _ the old man, looking , epee. wat 
anxious! cards, “I thought that—” i} 

“ oon i no right to think, sir,” retorted the other. At length the play came to an end, and Mr. Isaac List rose 
“ What the devil has a man at your time of life to do with the only winner. Mat and the landlord bore their losses with 
thinking? ” | professional fortitude. Isaac pocketed his gains with the sir 

“ Now, bully boy,” said the stout man, raising his eyes from of ® man who had quite made up bis mind to win, all along, 

is cards for the first time, “‘ can’t you let him speak?” and was neither surprised nor pleased. ‘ 

The landlord, who had apparently resolved to remain neu-, Nell’s little purse was exhausted ; but, although it lay emp- 
tral until he knew which side of the question the stout man ty by his side, and the other players had now risen from the 
would espouse, chimed in at this place with “ Ah, to be sure, | table, the old man sat poring over the cards, dealing them as 
can't let him speak, Isaac List ?” ,they had been dealt before, and turning up the different 


“Can't I let him speak,” sneered Isaac in reply, mimick- hands to see what each man would have held if they had stil! i 
ing as nearly as he could, in his shrill voice, the tones of the | been playing. He was quite absorbed in this occupation, | 


|| when the child drew near and laid her hand upon bis shoul-! 
| der, telling him it was near midnight. 
**See the curse of poverty,.Nell,” he said, pointing to the 


landlerd. “Yes, I can let him speak, Jammy Groves.” 
“ Well then, do it, will you!” said the landlord. 
Mr. List’s squint assumed a portentous character, which |, 


k . ‘ hen | P® | 
his —_ = a teens lechiog Socsnaedl — , gone on, & litle longer, only a tittle longer, the luck would | 


put a timely stop to it. t the a eed oi _ 
“Who knows,” said he, with a cunning look, “but the I “ Put them away,” wanithe child.“ Try aol them,” 
gentleman may bave civilly meant to ask if he might have jj 


the honor to tske a hand with us!" fi he 
“[ did meanit,” cried the old man. “ That is what I mean. | taney ads 
This is what I want now!” ” 


t 
“I thought so,” returned the same man. “Then who) The child could only shake her head. 


knows but the gentleman, anticipating our objection to play|| + No, no, Nell,” said the old man, patting her cheek, “ they | 


for love, civilly desired to play for money 1” ot 
The old man replied by shaking the little purse in his eager |! soon as we can. Patience—patience, and we "ll right thee | 

hand, and then throwing it down upon the table, and gathering | ‘ ». lLese ae aie 
the cards as a miser would clutch at gold. ar oe oe tee ts te et 
“Oh! That indeed—” said Isaac; “if that’s what the | [ om ready.” 

gentleman meant, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Is this the) +f) you know what the time is?” said Mr. Groves, who | 

gentleman's little purse ? A very pretty little purse. eee was smoking with his friends. ‘ Past twelve o’clock—” 

a light added Isaac, throwing it into the sir and} —+ And @ rainy night,” added the stout man. 

—- a it coe Ca | “but enough to amuse a gentleman 

wa ty Or 80.” . _ || Cheap entertainment for man und beast,” said Mr. Groves. 

We "lt inake a four-handed game of it, and take in quoting bis sign-board. ‘* Helf past twelve o'clock.” | 


Groves,” said the stout men. “ Come, Jemmy.” “ It's very late,” said the uneasy child. “I wish we had | 


“I’m sorry the gentlemen ’s daunted—nthing ven- | 


was of @ brownis mate + Braet the feeble candle, or to glance at the lightning es it shot, 
ed ached Ieee. oo Merde ~~ figure || through the open window and fluttering curtain, or to listen to! came by it. The coin being genuine, however, and changed 


cks he had spread out upon the table. “If I could have! 
| have turned on my side. Yes, it's as plain as the marks upon | 


“Try to forget them!” he rejoined, raising his haggard | which was at the end of a 
ing her with an incredulous stare. | half-dozen crazy steps. 
ow are we ever te grow rich if I forget || girl lingered a little while to talk, « 


| 
' 


“ We will decide to stop here, if you please,” said Nell, 


|} turning hastily to the landlord. 
“ The gentleman bas . thought better of it, and isn’t com- | 


“I think that’s prudent,” returned Mr. Groves. “ You 
| shall have your suppers directly.” 
Accordingly, when Mr. Groves had smoked his pipe 
| out, knocked out the ashes, and placed it carefully in a corner 
| of the fire-place, with the bow! downwards, he brought in the 
| bread and cheese, and beer, with many high encomiums upen 
| their excellence, and bade his to fall to, and make 
themselves at home. Nell and ber grandfather ate sparing- 
‘ly, for both were occupied with their own reflections; the 
+ other gentlemen, for whose constitutions beer was too weak 
and tame a liquid, copsoled themselves with spirits and to- 
bacco. 
| As they would leave the house very carly in the morning, 
the child was anxious to pay for their entertainment before 
they retired to bed. But as she felt the necessity of conceal- 
. ing her little hoard from her grandfather, and had to change 
the piece of gold, she took it secvetly from its place of con- 
cealment, and embraced an opportunity of following the land- 
lord when he went out of the room, and tendered it to him in 
' the little bar. 
“ Will you give me the change here, if you please? ” said 
the child. 
Mr. James Groves was evidently surprised, and looked at 
the money, and rung it, and looked at the child, and at the 
money again, as though he bad a mind to inquire how she 


at his house, he probably felt, like a wise landlord, that it was 
no business of his. At any rate, he counted out the change, 


to every thing but their cards, perfect) and gave it her. The child was returning to the reom where 


they had the evening, when she fancied she saw a 


| figure gliding in at the door. There was nothing but a | 


dark passage between this door and the place where she had 

changed the money, and, being very certain that no person had 

passed in or out while she stood there, the thought struck her 
|, that she had been watched. 

And by whom? When she re-entered the room, she found 
| its inmates exactly as she had left them. The stout fellow 
' lay upon two chairs, resting his head on his hand, and the 
| squinting men reposed in a similar attitude on the opposite 

side of the table. Between them sat her grandfather, look- 
ing intently at the winner with a kind of hungry admiration, 
and hanging upon his words as if he were some superior be- 
ing. She was puzzled for a moment, and louked round to 
‘see if any one else were there. No. Then she asked her 
grandfather in a whisper whether anybody had left the room 
| while she was absent. ‘‘ No,” be said, “ nobody.” 
It must have been her fancy then; and yet it was strange 
‘ that, without anything in her previous thoughts to lead to it, 
| she should have imagined this figure so very distinctly. She 


' was still wondering and thinking of it, when a girl came to 


light her to bed. 
The old man took leave of the company at the same time, 
| and they went up stairs together. It was a great, rambling 
| house, with dull corridors and wide staircases which the flar- 


\| ing candles seemed to make more gloomy. She left her grand- 


| father in his chamber, and followed her guide to another, 
ge, and approached by some 

is was prepared for her. The 
tell her grievances. 
She had not a good place, she said; the wages were low, and 
the work was hard. She was going to leave it in a fortnight; 

| the child couldn't recommend her to another, she ? 


!{ must not be forgotten. We must make amends for this as || Indeed she was afraid another would be difficult to get after 


| living there, for the house had a very indifferent character; 


And l there was far too much card-playing, and such like. She was 
nothing can he won without anxiety and care—nothing. Come, i very much mistaken if some of the 


people who came there of- 
| tenest were quite as honest as they might be, but she would n’t 
| have it known that she had said so, for the wotld. Then 
| there were some rambling allusions to a rejected sweetheart, 
who had threatened to go a soldiering—a final promise of 
morning—and ** Good 


“The Valiant Soldier, by James Groves. Good a at the door early in the 


night.” 


|| The child did not feel comfortable when she was left alone. 


She could not help thinking of the figure stealing through the 


The landlord, wif conducted himself like one who was well || gone before. What will they think of us! It will be two i passage down stairs; and what the girl had said did not tend 


used to such little parties, a 
seat. The child,in a perfect agony,drew her 
aside. and implored him, even then, to come away. “‘ Two-good beds, one-and sixpence ; supper end beer one 

* Come ; and we may be so ,” said the chi'd. shilling; total, twe shillings and sixpence,” replied the Va- 

We will be happy,” replied the old man, hastily. “ Let || liant Soldier. 
me go, Nell. The means of happiness are on cards and|| Now, Nell had still the piece of gold sewn in her dress; 
in the dice. We must rise from litile to great.— || and when she came to consider the lateness of the hour, and 
There ’s little to be won here ; but great will come in time.— the somnolent babits of Mrs. Jariey, and to imagine 
I shall but win back my own, and it’s ali for thee, my dar-|| of consternation in ee op 

the 
earl 


we stopped here? "’ 





ling.” 
te Sto ame. “Oh! what hard fortune || when she reflected, on the 
tr Biadh.t” rejcined the old man, laying his hand upon ber Smet 
mouth, “fortune will not bear chiding. We must not re 4 
prosch her, or she shuas us; I have found that out.” 


_ 


the table and took bis | o'clock by the time we get back. What would it cost, sir, if|| to reassure her. The men were very ill-looking. They mi 


| get their living by robbing and murdering travelers. 
could tell f 

Reasoning herself out of these fears, or losing sight of them 
for a little while, there came the anxiety to which the adven- 
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waking with a start and in t terror. A deeper slumber 
followed this—and ther—What! That figure in the room. 

A figure was there. Yes, shé had drawn up the blind to 
admit the light when it should dawn, and there, between the 
doug groping ta way wir webs, benth: Wht eestiis 
along, its way wi is, stealing 
round the "bef She had no voice to cry for help, no power 
to move, but lay still watching it. 

On it came—on, silently and stealthily, to the bed's head. | 
The breath so near her pillow, that she shrunk back into it, | 
lest those wandering hands should light upon her face. Back | 
agein it stole to the window—then turned its head toward 
he 


r. 

The dark form was a mere blot upon the lighter darkness 
of the room, but she saw the turning of the head, and felt 
and knew how the eyes looked and the ears listened. There 
it remained, motionless as she. At length, stiil keeping the | 
face towards her, it busied its hands in something and she. 
heard the chink of money. | 
Then, on it came again, silent and stealthy as before, and 
replacing the garments it, from the bed-side, dropped 
upon its hands and and crawled away. How slowly 
it seemed to move, now that she could hear but not see it, 
creeping along the floor! It reached the doer at last, and 
stood upon its feet. The steps creaked beneath its noiseless 
tread, and it was gone. 

The first impulse of the child was to fly from the terror of 
being by herself in that room—to have somebody by—not to 
be alone—and then her power of speech would be restored. 
With no consciousness of baving moved, she gained the door. 

There was the dreadful shadow, pausing at the bottom of 
the steps. 

She could not pass it; she might have done so, perha ,in 
the darkness, without being seized, but her bloed outed at 





: 
| 





the thought. The figure stood quite still, and so did she ; not | 


boldly, but of necessity; for going back into the room was 
hardly less terrible than going on. 

The rain beat fast and furiously without, and ran down in 
plashing streams from the thatched roof. Some summer in- 
sect, with no escape into the air, flew blindly to and fro, beat- 
ing bis body against the walls and ceiling, and filling the silent 

lace with his murmurs. The figure moved again. The child 


involuntarily did the same. Once in ber grandfather's room, | 


she would be safe. 

it crept along the passege until it came to the very door 
she longed so ardently to reach. The child, in the agony of 
being so near, had almost darted forward with the design of 
bursting into the room and closing it behind her, when the 
figure stopped again. 

The idea flashed suddenly upon her—what if it entered 
there, and had a design upon the old man’s life! She turned 
faint and sick. Itdid. It went in. There was a light in- 
side. The figure was now within the chamber, and she, still 
dumb—quite dumb, and almost senseless—stoed looking on. 

The door was partly open. Not knowing what she meant 
to do, but meaning to preserve him or be killed herself, she 
staggered forward and looked in. What sight was that which 
met ber view ! 

The bed had not been laia on, but was smooth and empty. 
And at « table sat the old man himself, the only living crea- 
ture there, his white face pinched and sharpened by the gree- 
diness which made his cyes unnaturally bright, counting the 
money of which his hands had robbed her. 

re 
From a lste London paper. 
LIFE OF * BOZ,.’ 

Or all the authors who have jately figured among us, there 
has not been one who has ever been so justly and so eminently 
successful as the writer whom we are about to bring under 
the notice of our readers, Upon his first entry into the lite- 
rary world he was, comparatively speaking, 


“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.” 


and so indeed he remained for some very considerable time; 
for it was not until the publication of the “ Pickwick Papers” 
that he obtained the notoriety whieh he at present, more than 
any other writer of the day, enjoys. Since this time his 
course may be compared to that of a meteor, as sudden and 
as bright. 

Mr. Dickens's hisiory presents little materials for the bio- | 
grapher, so perfectly smooth bas been the current of his life. | 
Unlike some of the children of Genius, whom England bas |) 
owned for her sons, his career has been altogether uncheck- | 
ered by those numberless rubs of fortune, those changes and 
chances which rarely fail to wait on the footste 
reap a rious subsistence from the pen. Mr. Dickens was 
born of respectable parents, his father having been reporter te 
the Morning Chronicle for many years. At an early age he | 
was removed from school, and in the office of a barris- |) 





ter of eminence—Mr. Chitty, we believe. The pursuits of || him to all the /iferati of the day, and he is now a member of || diction still obtains. Philosophy 


the father did not fail to in the subject of our sketch 
the caccethes scribendi which distinguishes, more or less, 
most persons who have enjoyed the benefit of a liberal educa- 
tion, and he obtained the situation of reporter to the same 
journal on the first vacancy. In the 1834, he began to 
contribute for the Old Monthly Magesiae, his first paper in 


This was followed by the “ Horatio Sparkins,” “ The Board- 
ing House,”’ &c.; but it was not until the publication of the 
second paper, under the last title, that he assumed the soub- 
riquet by which he has ever since been known—Bor, as may 
be found by reference to the number of the periodical above 
alluded to for August, 1834. 

Although these several papers were well received, and no- 
ticed with a great deal of fayor by the press generally, they 
produced no very vast degree of sensation, nor did they ob- 
tain for him any notoriety as a writer. Chance, however, 
threw in his way what in all probability his own exertions 
could not have accomplished, for, during the recess of Parlia- 
ment, when the journal for which, as we have said before, be 
was reporter, was deficient as to matter, he was enabled to 
obtain insertion for a series of sketches, to which he had at- 
tached the soubriquet which he had assumed, and which at 
once drew public attention to his merits. The first of these 
sketches, under the title of ‘“‘ Meditations in Monmouth 
street,”” was published somewhere in the summer of 1836, 
\ aad was quickly followed by others which, together with the 
| various papers he had already contributed to the Monthly 
|| Magazine, were, in 1836, re-published in three volumes, with 
‘| illustrations by Cruikshank. 
| Immediately after this he commenced the “ Pickwick Pa- 
| pers,”’ the work which, by the way, may almost be considered 
‘| as the foundation-stone of his fortune ; fer we may safely say, 
‘that since the publications of the poems and novels of Sir 
| Walter Scott, there has been no work whose circulation has 

at all approached that of these papers. We have been given 
| to understand that Mr. Dickens had no great anticipation of 
| the success which he ultimately obtained, a fact to which we 
should be apt to give credence, for we think that very few au- 


| thors are capable of judging on such a subject, so much de- | 


|| pending on public taste. Be that as it may, the circulation of 
the “ Pickwick Papers” at its commencement was but limit- 
ed, and when the third number appeared, it only reached 
three or four thousand. This, however, soon augmented, 
jand at its completion it boasted a sale of thirty thousand 

copies. This work was concluded in October, 1837, and in 

the March following there issued from the same publishers, 
| Messrs. Chapman and Hall, a new work from his pen—‘ The 
Life and Adventures ef Nicholes Nickleby.” 

His style of writing being essentially dramatic, it was sug- 
gested in many of the reviews of the day, that Mr. Dickens 
should try his hand at dramatic compesition; in consequence 
of which hint he produced an opera at the St. James Thea- 
| tre, entitled *‘ The Village .”" the music of which 
_was the composition of Mr. John Hullah; subsequently to 

which he likewise wrote an interlode, entitled “Is She his 
Wife,” which was brought forward at the same theatre, and 
the chief character in which was sustained by Mr. Harley.— 
The suceess of these efforts was not such as to warrant a fur- 
\ ther trial, and he hes not, therefore, since this time, made 
1 @ay further efforts for the stage. 
The success which the works of Boz have met with, and 
‘| the notoriety acquired by Mr. Dickens under that sowbriquet, 
|induced Mr. Bentley, the publisher, who was then about to 
start 8 new periodical, to enter into a treaty with the subject 
of our biographical notice, in consequence of which ** ogee 
Miscellany” was ushered into being in January, 1537, under 
the auspices of Boz. In the first number of this melange 
\, there eppeared an article entitled “ The Public Life of Mr. 
! Tulrumble;” and in the second number, from his pen, was 
the comme: cement of a new tale, entitled “ Oliver Twist.” 
| The tale of Oliver Twist was continued throughout the subse- 
quent numbers of the periodical, and was afterward, in 1838, 
blished in three volumes. With the exception of two 
= oa papers, excellent pieces of quiet satire, entitled “ The 
Mudfog Association for the Advancement of Every thing,” 
and a little sketch under the name of “ Stray Chapters,” our 
author did not insert any other articles in the Miscetlany, the 
|| editing of which, in the latter end of 1833, he resigned, and 


| was succeeded by Harrison Ainsworth. Previously, however, || 


to this event, a work in three volumes, entitled “ The Life o 
| Grimaldi,” was produced, ostensibly unaer the editorship of 
| Mr. Dickens, although, for our own parts, with the exception 
|| of the preface, we must confess that we can in no way trace 
| the master-hand of Boz in the work. The last work he has 
|| undertaken, Master Humphrey's Clock, was commenced in 
| March of the present year, with a circulation far superior to 
any of his other works. 

Mr, Dickens was united, about the year 1334, to Miss Ho- 
garth, a student of the Royal Academy of Music, whose fa- 
ther was likewise a reporter on the Chronicle. Dickens had 


of those who | two sisters, one of whom is married to Burnet, the singer, of || goggle in the next generation. 
the St. James's theatre—the other died sometime since, a, veteran looks upon bis shrimp of a son, 


circumstance which had such an effect on the mind of our au- 
thor, that he was for a time totally unable to carry on his pro- 
fessional pursuits. His great success has of course intreduced 


many societies—such asthe Garrick Club, the Dramatic Au- 
thors’ Society, and he is also one of the Trustees of the Gene- 
ral Theatrical Fund, Such are the scanty particulars which 
we are enabled to lay before our readers relative to this cele- 
brated writer, and we shall now proceed to indulge in a little 
disquisition upon the character of his works. 


umereus opinions prevail relative to Mr. Dickens’sproduc- || who is justly repu 





that periodical being entitled “ Mrs. Joseph Porter over the 
Way "—subsequently among his Sxetcurs.— 


tions. Many persons, we are aware, are disposed to look j feels 


fi ee 
| upon them as the most evanescent of the literary ephemere 
| of the day—mere humorous specimens of the lighter kind of 
| reading, expressly calculated to be much sought for and soon 
forgotten—fit companions for the portfolio of caricatures— 
| “good nonsense and nothing more.” Such, we say, is the 
|| View which many persons will take of Mr. Dickens’s writings, 
| but such is not our view of them. We think him, for eur 
own parts, a very original authog well entitled to his popu- 
larity, and the truestand most spirited delineator of the Eng- 
ligsh life ameng the lower and middling classes of society 
|since the days of Smollett and Fielding. Indeed it is 
| with such a sas these that we must rank Boz. He has 
remarkable powers of observation, and great skill in commu- 
nicating what he has observed—a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
|} exhuberant humor, and that of the pathetic which, 
| though it seems opposed to the gift of humor, is often found in 
{| conjunction with it. Add to these qualities an unaffected 
style, fluent, easy, and terse—a good deal of dramatic power 
| and a great truthfulness and ability in description. What Ho- 
| garth was in painting, Dickens is in prose fiction. The same 
4 turn ofmind—the same species of power displays itself in 
each. Like Hogarth, he takes a keen and ctical view of 
life—is an able satirist—ve1y successful in depicting the ludi- 
crous side of human nature, and rendering its follies more 
' apparent by humorous exaggeration—peculiarly skillful in bis 
; management of details, throwing in circumstances which serve 
not only to complete the picture before us, but to suggest in- 
‘direcuy antecedent effects which cannot be brought before our 
eyes. It is fair, however, in making this comparison, to add 
that it dees not hold goed throughout; and that Mr. Dickens 
is exempt from two of Hogarth’s least agreeable qualities— 
his cynicism aad his coarseness. There is no misanthropy 
in his satire, and no coarseness in his descripti merit 
greatly enhanced by the nature of his subjects. His works 
are chiefly pictures of humble life—frequently ox the humblest. 
| The reader is led through scenes of poverty and crime, and 
| all the characters are made to discourse in the appropriate 
language of their respective classes—and yet we recollect no 
passages which ought to cause pain in the most sensitive deli- 
cacy, if read aloud in female society. 


We have said that his satire was not misanthropic. This 
«is eminently true. One of the qualities we most admire in 
him is his comprehensive spirit of humanity. The tendency 
| of his writings is to make us practically benevolent—to excite 
our sympathy in behalf of the aggrieved and suffering of all 
classes, and especially in those who are most removed from 
observation. We direct our attention to the helpless victims 
of untoward circumstances, or a vicious system—to the im- 
| prisoned debtor—the orphan pauper—the parish apprentice 
—the juvenile criminal—to the tyranny which, under the 
‘| combinativn of parental neglect and the mercenary brutality 
of a pedagogue, may be exercised in schools. His humanity 
» is plain, practical, manly, altogether untainted with sentimen- 
tality. There is no mawkish wailing for ideal distress—no 
morbid exaggeration of the evils incident to our lot—no dis- 
position to excite unavailing discontent. Equally exempt is 
he from the meretricious cant of spurious philosophy. He 
never endeavors to mislead our sym pervert plain 
notions of right and wrong—to make vice interesting—or to 
depict characters as they are likely not tobe. We find no 
monsters of unmitigated villa.y—no creatures blending with 
their crimes incongruous and romantic virtues ; but very natural 
and unattractive combination of human qualities, in which the 
bad is found to predominate in such a proportion as the posi- 
tion of the individual would render probable. Mr. Dickens 
| is still young, being not past thirty. 
There is a circumstance with regard to the subject of our 
sketch which we cannot pass over in silence, and this is the 
‘care and attention paid by Mr. Dickens to his father, for 
whom he has purchased an estate sufficient to render bim in- 
dependent. 





Famity Constrapictions.— Like Father like son'—We 
never found the young Grima!di much like the old one; nor 
| was Cardinal Wolsey as be grew up, remarkable for any stri- 
| king likeness to his sire. Nor did Claude Lerraine resemble 
his, nor Nero h's; nor was Cleopatra in all things the image 

of her mother. The first son was nota bit like the first 
father. 
| Nobody can know the old block by the chips. The out of 
| the family face comprises wonderful opposites, unlikenesses 
| that seem the work of design. The nose paternal is seldom 
the nose filial. The handsome aquiline has frequently 6 snub 
| nose for its eldest-born ; and the meek dove’s eye becomes a 
The tall, bardy, fine-limbed 
ing whether 
t he will be mistaken for a man when be fs bald; and the father, 
| five-feet high, looks up to his long boy, marveling when he 
will come to an end. With mental gifts, the rule of contra- 
foolery, and from 
fools issue wisdom. It is ofven the fate of genius to leave an 
illustrious name to a dolt; as it is the fortune of a dolt, still 
more apparently hopeless, to see in his ing the enlight- 
‘ener of nations, the enchanter of all ages. He who could 
never read a book in his life, stares — find his son anes > 
ith an r and applaudi looking on ; while 
pe * - =} Pele half the world wiser, 
incapable of communicating « particle of his 
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How 
Could I, in my lone wanderings, 
Thine oad walls have seen!— 
Could I have gazed upon the dome 
Above thy towers that swells, 
And heard, as evening’s sun went down, 
Thy parting camels’ bells :— 


Ceuld I have stood on Olivet, 
Where once the Saviour trod, 

And, from its hight, looked down upen 
The City of our God! 

For is it not, Almighty God, 
Thy Holy City still— 

Though there thy Prophets walk no more— 
That crowns Moriah’s hill ? 

Thy Prophets walk no more, indeed, 

7 rhe streets of Salem now, 

Nor are their voices lifted up 
On Zion's saddened brow ; 

Nor are their garnished sepulchres 
With pious sorrow kept. 

Where once the same Jerusalem 
That killed them came and wept. 


But still the seed of Abraham 
With joy upen it look, 
And lay their ashes at its feet, 
That Kedron’s feeble brook 
Still washes, as its waters creep 
ir rocky bed, 
And Israel's God is worshipped yet 
Where Zion lifts her head. 


Yes—every morning, as the day 
Breaks over Olivet, 

The holy name of Allah comes 
From every minaret ; 

At every eve the mellow call 
Floats on the quiet air— 

“ Lo, God is God! Before him come, 

Before him come, for prayer!" 


1 know, when at thet solemn call 
The City holds her breath, 

That Omar’s mosque hears not the name 
Of Him of Nazareth; 

But Abraham’s God is worshipped there 
Alike by Age and Youth, 

And worshiped—hopeth Charity— 

“ In spirit and in truth.” 

Yea, from that day when Salem knelt 
And bent her queenly neek 

To him who was, at once, her Priest 
And King—Melchisedek, 

To this, when Egypt's Abraham” 


The — omy and the sword 
Shakes o’er her head. her holy men 
Have bowed before the Lord. 


Joreeiom, I would have seen 
Y precipices steep— 
The trees of alan chat overhang 
Thy gorges dark and deep— 
The that cling along thy cliffs, 
browse upon thy rocks, 
Beneath whose shade lie down, alike, 
Thy shepherds and their flocks. 


I would have mused, while Night h: 
Her silver lamp so _— = 

Beneath those ancient olivetrees _ 
Sap oa 

Whose fi ilgrim hides 
The city’s wall cubis, 


Went up that day, when darkness fell 
From all thy firmament, 


Th 
And of holy men, that teuched 
feet, gave up their dead :— 
Jerusalem, thy prayer is heard, 
His BLOOD 18 ON THY BEAD! 


* This name, now generally 
}|*the father of the faithful,” the cotemporary of Meichisedek. 
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written Ibrahim, is the same ax that of | ed 


|, softening down of the leading features of the two villages 
| might give us something very near the reality. 
i We are, of course, not writing a regular review of ‘forty 
| cri ic power,’ and therefore will have nothing te say to Miss 
| Mi:ford's tragedies, highly as they deserve to be estimated.— 
|| But it is not by her tragedies Miss Mitford will be remember- 
Many have surpassed her, and probably will sur- 
her in this department; hut no one bas , or is 
i Fikely to write, works resembling, or a 
jand ‘Belford Regis.’ They will probably @ place in 
| English literature long after works of higher pretensions have 
| gone to the ‘ oblivieus casks.’ How lar they will be in 
| Australia, New Zealand, ond connd Oluntindainn 


| Waar a host of pleasant associations, Irish, English and | century h-nce, when people want to know a little about the'r 
_ American, are conjured up by the mere mention of their British ancestors! 


| names ! The bogs and cabins, the fun, humor, whim, whis- | 


| key, passion and «f the ‘finest pisantry’ in the world | 
|| are present with us ehen we think of Mrs "3.¢. Hall—the 
| green meadows and 


tions of American ecenery, she leaves him immeasurably be- 
| hind in her indoor and fireside scenes, which have about them 

a moral and never-dying beauty which intimately blends them 
with our best affections and holiest associations. 

We defy any one who has read their works to say decidedly 
to which of the three ladies he gives the 
eee s their leading tr its, we 
give the pas to Mrs. Hall on account of her ma-ronly claims, 
and Miss Mitford follows on account of, perhaps, » pen 
viable distinction of having come first into the world. 
MRS. 8 C. HALL. 
| Perhaps of tke three this lady hes the most sprigbtliness, 
) wit and vivecity, which is saying, in other words, that she is 
| an Irish woman, and partakes largely of the character of her 

country. Her pathos, too, is quicker; it goes straight te tte 

heart at once; the same quality in the writings of the other 

two led’es finds ite way thither by degrees, though, perhaps, 
| (especislly in the case of Miss Sedgwick,) it may remeim 
‘being national. The ‘Emerald Isle’ is reflected in her 
, aod in her inimitable ‘Tales of the Irish Peasantry’ 


preference. In 


n short, Mrs. S. C. Hall has the great merit of | Sb to go through 


MISS SEDOWICK 


| Is another jewel of a writer. We admire her works, but 
| @dmiration is not predominantly sensitive—we love them 


waving corn fields, the hawthorn hedges, even more than we admire them. There is a kindly feeling 
lonely and lovely sural lanes, wild commons, and sequestered | and a domestic charm about them, and t 
ham'ets of old England come before us with the name of | 


| Mary Russel Mitford—and if the more daring and dashing 
\ peceil of Cooper ——— thrown in’o the shade 
| Miss Sedgwick’s oceasi graphic and felicitous delinea- | does not relish them, was born for folly, fri 


ought to form s 
Ct opateden | man’s children and 
tves heppily with his wife. are redolent of home and 
|| the sweet ties of relationship; and the man or woman who 
ppery, fashionable 
|, novels, silver forks, ard second-hand gentility. 
| And yet Miss Sedgwick can go from the fireside to the 
_ woods. She is no: uproariously national, like Cooper, but 
|, she can well depict the features of her ‘own green forest 
|| land,’ Oyen ren ne ne eee 
|| faced’ There are few nobler creations than her Indian girl, 
| in ‘ Hope Leslie,’ and certainly no sweeter or more loveable 
| heroine extant than Hope Leslie bers-if. To sppropriate 
| the language of Mr. Veller, senior—" She is an uncommon 
fine 'oman—she is!” We know n> more «f Miss Sedgwick 
| personally than we do of the queea of Tahiti; but we never 
| close one of her works, or rad even the minor sketches, 
|| without feeling that she is one of the most amiable, able, sen- 
| sible, gentle, and withal unaffected women, that ever took pen 
in band. 
Miss Sedgwick is read and relished in England, at least by 
who bave not a cayenne- pe taste in lite- 
rature, and who think that such novels as ‘ Jack 4 
The A a ato. 
Toes. me people ought to feel proud an 
_authoress. She makes her country known and respected ; 


who loves 


f 


| painted ths ‘boys’ and maidens of Erin, ‘the tear end the | her faithful and unpretending sketches of cultivated society 


| Smile in their eye,’ as they are to be found, with their quick 
| sympathies and ready jokes—their miserabie cabins and mer- 
| ty hearts: and her pleasant sketches have done more to 

raise the a: try of Ireland, in the opini»n of Englishmen, 
| than all fervent though somewhat flowery encomiums of 
| O'Connell. The English will not lis‘en to downright, direct 
Ss of them-elves or eny one else—they call it 
| It would have been almost better if Mrs. 8. C. Hall had 
| not written the ‘ Buccaneers.’ If it had been ber only work 
| it would have given her a name, for it is a spirit-s tale 
‘enough, and filled to overflowing with and 
but it does not seem to belong to ber; it stands apa't from 
|her other cfeations: it is, as it were, intellectual y illegiti- 
mate. 


MARY RUSSEL MITFORD 


in Europe, and more especially in England, far more 
| favorable and lasting impressions than any flourish of drums, 
| trumpets, er four h-of-July orations. They a t asa sort of 
courterpoisy to the details of lynch-law rifle duels. 

We hope Miss Sedgwick will hn ery novels ; and 
entertain not the slightest doubt that they will be stereo- 
typed, and be in uncommon demand when the population of 
the republic is one hundred end fifty millions! 

Mirror of to-day. 





, | and the same compressed by a hydrostatic f 
screw. 


Honesty is not the best policy, else there would be 


honesty is always better than 





Is «lse, esseatially, a national writer; she could have be- 


more of it in the w 
policy. 
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Mainz.—We see no reason to change the opinion we ex- 
pressed last week that Edward Kent, Whig, is elected Gover- 
nor of Maine, though the run is closerthan we then believed 
it would be. That which was given as the entire vote of Ox- 
ford County proves to have been deficient by several towns 
and plantations, and there were several other deficiencies. — 





vier than before, and the Whig gain is fully in propertion, but | 


i te ttt eget 





On the Legislature now chosen devolves the duces of | 
ing whatever vacancies may exist in the Senate, ef electing 


a Secretary of State, Treasurer, &c. of Districting the State 


RN 
KF In the absence of the Editor, it was last week stated 


| that the Presidential Election in Pennsylvania takes place on 
| Tuesday the 3d of November. Such is not the fact. It 


for the choice of Members of Congress, and of electing « U. | takes place, as we have heretofore stated, on Friday the 30th 
S. Senator in place of Hon. John Ruggles, Conservative, of October—the same day with Ohio. 


whose term expires on the 4th of March next. There can | 
be little doubt that the Whigs haveit all their own way. | 


——_————E—E—EEE 


We may have heretofore stated that some of the Senatorial 


| Districts io Pennsylvania were broken up by a law passed last 
|, winter. Such is not the fact. A bill to that end was intro 


Massacnvsatts.—A Mass Convention of the supporters duced and carried through several stages by a party vote, but 
of Mr. Van Buren met at Springfield on Wednesday of last | had not been pressed to its consummation when the Legisla- 
The new or wilderness section ef the State votes much hea- | week. Col. Johnson was: put on the ticket for Vice Presi- | ture adjourned. 


dent, in place of Gov. Polk, nominated last winter. The 


It was likewise stated in our last that Messrs. Dillingham 


on an increased veto the majority is of cvurse larger. We nomination of Marcus Morton for Governor and Nathan Wil- and Barber, the lete Van Buren candidates for Governor and 


think it can hardly be doubted that Kent is elected by more 
than 200 majority over Fairfield, and 100 over Fairfield and 
scattering. At any rate, it is virtually conceded that Fair 
field is not elected; and if the scattering votes have defeated 
a choice, the election devolves on the Legislature, which is | 
Whig, almost beyond cavil. So Mr. Kent is the next Gover | 
nor of Maine, in any event. | 
The Portland Advertiser (Whig) has a careful analysis of | 
all the returns, pointing out the errors embodied in the con- 
flicting statements. The following is the result, adding the 
vote of the few towns which reach us through other channels : 
. Governer—1840. Governor—1839. President—1636. | 
Counties. Kent. Fairfield. Kest. Fairfield. Harrison. V. B. 
York ........4527 5423....3607 4852....1913 3393 | 
6481....5061 6160....3608 4812 | 
5160....4645 4512....2264 2527 || 
3635....5596 3397....1867 1791 | 
2624....2828 2457....1521 1658 | 
4963....1889 4367.... 305 1611 || 
1162... .1035 
2046....1410 
2053 ....1546 
2249....1581 





Piscataquis. . 1255 
Franklin . ....1804 
* Washi -2195 
Hancock... .2342 
Penobscot... .4280 4422....3291 
tOxford .....2845 4642....2157 4344.... 852 2150) 
tAroostook... 220 390.... 150 — 348..(new County.) | 

Total.... 45,471 45,184 ..34,869 41,130. . 15,239 22,990 | 
Majority—Kent..287 Fairfield..6,261 V.Buren..7,751 


1151... (new County.) | 
1818..( do. de. )| 
1653... 792 1530 | 
1871.... 634 1095) 
4200....1483 2423 | 


lis for Lieutenant Governor were unanimeulys confirmed. The | 
following Van Buren Electoral Ticket was formed : | 
Senato- fees P. Warxer, of Lenox, | 
Dedham. 


rial. § Eszngzer Fisuenr, of 
Caleb Eddy, of Boston, Johan Leland, Cheshire, 
R« bert Upton, Salem, James Fowler, Westfield, 


Nathaniel Stevens, Andover, |Artemas Brown, Medway, 


Lieutenant Governor of Vermont, are leading Abolitionists. 


This is true of Mr. Barber, but we are not aware that Mr- 


Dillingham is attached to any Abolition Society. 


The Conservative State Convention (New-York) will as. 
semble at Auburn on Wednesday next (Oct. lst.) Among 





Tim. Thompson, Charlestown, | Nathan C. Brownell, Westfield, | other distinguished Strangers, Hon. Wm. C. Rives of Vir- 
Thomas 


Samuel D. Spurr, Worcester, 
Caleb Hubbard, Sunderland; |Jesse Pierce, Stoughton. | 
Vincista.—The political canvass now going on in the Old | 
Dominion is the most animated which that State has over | 
experienced. Every Court-Heuse is an arena of discussion, | 
and the first men of the State are now actively engaged in | 
the canvass—Gov. Barbour, B. W. Leigh, W. C. Rives, John 
S. Pendleton, &c, &c. on the side of Gen. Harrison ; 
W. Jones, Linn Banks, James McDowell, G. W. Hopkins, | 


|| &e. &c. on that of Mr. Van Buren. It is a desperate strug: || 


gle, and each party appears confident of success. i 
A State Convention of the Administration party was held | 
recently at Charlettsville fer three days—Hon. Linn Banks, 
President. An estimate of the vote of the State was made 
out, giving Mr. Van Buren 5,918 majority. 
On the other hand, Mr. Rives, who has recently returned | 


+ and Celumbus, Ohio. 
Jobe | of the Adm. journals, 


Mandell, N. Bedford, \ ginia and Hon. Hugh S. Legare of South Carolina will attend 


and address the Convention. 

Hon. John H. Eaton, the familiar associate in peace and 
war of General Jackson, and his first Secretary of War, has 
recently returned from his Embassy to Spain, and has vigor- 
ously taken the stump in favor of Gen. Harrison. We have 
heard of his speaking at Uniontown, Pa. Wheeling Va. 
‘ Private griefs’ are alleged by some 


Savannah, Georgia, elected Charter Officers on the 7th 
inst. The vote stood—Van Buren 463, Harrison 367. The 
Whigs never before showed fight there. Last year, the whole 
County (Chatham) gave for Governor—McDonald, V.B. 330, 
Dougherty, W. 260. In 1836, for President, Van Buren 
527: White 351. 


Hon. Thomas Corwin, Whig candidate for Governor of 


h from a pretty thorough canvass of the State, has no doubt } Ohio, has been seriously ill, bat at our last advices was re- 


* Another accowet says—Washiogton 2195 for Kent, 2045 for Fair- | Gen. Harrison will get the Electoral Vote by 5,000 to 10,000 covering. 


Geld ; Hancock 2304 for Kent, 2248 for Fairfield, making Keot's vote | 
38 less, aad Fairfield's 6 ices. 


There are letters in abundance from leading Whigs, not one 


XI1Ith District.—Thomas A. Tomlinson of Essex is the 


1 We have added in the last year's vote of the few plantations in | of whom puts the Harrison majority below 5,000, and many | Whig candidate for Congress in this District, composing the 


these Counties not heard from this year—78 for Kent, 134 for Fair- | 


' 
| 


It is ascertained that but six Members of Congress are 


are confident that it will be 10,000. We'll see. 
The Whigs will hold a Mass Convention at Richmond on | 


He was the candi- 
Last year, the 


Counties of Essex, Clinton and Warren. 
date in 1838, and beaten by 44 majority. 


chosen—Hen. Nataan Crirrorp from York by 900 major- the 5th of October, being the Anniversary of the Battle of | District was Whig. 


ity, and Gen. Atrrep Marsuatt from Waldo by 2 or 300, ) the Thames. 


Aside from their own and other Southern 


Charles A. Ingersoll of New-Haven bas been nominated 


(Van Buren;) Hon. Bessamix Raspatt from Lincoln by champions, Messrs. Webster and Cushing of Mass. will be | for Congress by the friends of the Administration in New- 


1,200; Writtam Port Fessaxpen from Cumberland by near | 


Haven and Middlesex Counties, Cunn. to fill the vacancy 


200, and Extema H. ALtes from Penobscot and part of — The Whigs will also hold « Grand National Encampment | caused by the resignation of Hon. William L. Storrs. 


Somerset by about 500—two for Van Buren, four for Harri- | on the plains of Yorktown on the 19th of October, being the | 
son. In the Oxford District, the quarrel between the friends | fifty-eighth Anniversary of the Surrender of Cornwallis.— 
of N. S. Littlefield, the regularly nominated Van Buren can- || Yorktown is in Mr. Wise's District. 
didate, and Virgil D. Parris, the late Member, has defeated | 4 Jeter in the Richmond Whig asserts that Mr. Wilkinson, | 
a choice; the two having about an equal vote, while Zadoc | the Van Buren Delegate elect from Grayson County, has de- 
Long, the Whig candidate, runs about even with them, per- | clared for Harrison —In 1836 Grayson gave 377 votes for 
haps a little ahead. In the Hancock and Washington Dis- | Van Buren to 59 for White and Harrison. 

trict, there is also presumed to be no choice. Joseph Cc. |) 
Noyes, Whig, has a majority in Hancock and Washingtor, | 


A 


Miscount.—The St. Louis Argus gives complete returns | 


and probably in Aroostook with them, but the town of Vinal- 
haven, now attached to Walde County, gives 140 Van Buren 
majority, and defeats a choice. There were about 200 Van 
Buren votes cast for a third candidate. 


Te the Senate, 14 Harrison and 8 Van Buren men are cer- || lows 


tainly elected ; 1 (Eastern District) no choice ; 2 (Penobscot) 
doubtful. Both parties claim them. The Whigs have 3 me- 
jority over all doubts. If they have succeeded in Penobscot, 
and fill the vacancy for the Washington District, they will 
have 9 majority. 

Of the Members of the House elected at the first trial, the 
Whigs claim 91 to 66—22 nochoice; 7 not heard from. The 
Administration bulletin makes the majority semewhat less, 
but we cannot at this moment lay our hands on it. 

The whole number of Members is 186: a majority 94. The 
Whigs elected 4 more in Troy, Dresden, Greene and Hamp- 
den at the second election on Monday of this week. 

We have heard of but 3 elected on the other side, but 
probably the larger number of the second trials resulted in 
favor of the Administration. There can be little or no doubt, 
however, of a Whig majority in the House aa well as in the 
Senate. 


| of the votes cast at the recent Election in all the Counties of | 


F. H. Knapp and E. F. Cooke, Presideuts of two broken 
shin-plaster institutions in Baltimore, have been held to bail 
the sum of $1,000 each, to answer the charge of ‘ conspiracy 
to defraud." 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence has resigned his seat in Congress 
as Representative of the City of Boston, on account of pro- 
tracted ill health. His retirement and its cause are regretted 
by political friends and adversaries. 


The Canada Convicts.—The Detroit Advertiser states on 


that State—52 of the 58 official. The Counties from which | the authority of a letter from England that the political con- 
| the vote is not officially returned are Buchanan, Clark, Linn, | yicts from Canada, in Van Dieman’s Land, will ere long te 
New Madrid, Studdard and Taney. The totals are as fol- i pardoned, aud permitted to return home. 


‘Fer Governor: For Lieut. Governor : Judge Parker of the Virginia Court of Appeals, died at 
| Reynolds, (V.B.)29.654 M. M. Marmaduke, (V.B:) 29,478 . his residence in Clarke County, on the 9th instant, in the 
iJ. ©. Clark{ War. 22,205. Joseph Begy (Hur.).....-- 31.008 | fifty-seventh year of his age. He-was formerly a Senator of 
paar —* eb Marmaduke... 7,976 , the United States, from which office he was transferred to 
ers of Congress: orney General of the 
j Jobe Bitton, CV. B.>. 29.520 Bdwards, (V. B..00,28, 484 Scasbantisticcmadtae take detel the honor. 
|G. C. Samuel (Har )..21,641 Sibley, (Har.)...... 21,363 4 

‘ Silas Jones, Esq. of the Institution for the blind of this 


Maj. for Miller....7,869 Maj. for Edwards, ..8,061 








' 


Legislature : | city, has been appointed Superintendent of the Institution at 
| Senate .. Van Buren.... 18" House..Van Buren. ..56 | South Boston for the reformation of juvenile offenders. This 
= Harrisen...... 15 “ Harrison. .... 43 


, — ‘“ — || is an excellent choice. 
+ Se-dg soy Seay ee ere Sapay -+. | A Thunder Storm of unusual violence passed over parts of 


Joint Ballot: Van Buren..74; Harrison..58: majority..16 | . : . . 

epaiainre can of Catie to dent an Son ertnend Was in place will | Oncida County, in this State, on Monday. The Editor of 
be cnpgitat with a successor of like politics. + 1 tie ia Milier Co.— | the ‘ Citizen,’ printed at Rome, saw three buildings on fire at 
po oO 


|| the same moment, each of which had been struek by light- 

Rev. W. L. M'Calla, of Philadelphia, President Elect | ning. Wm. Sexton of Lee had two barns and a carriage- 
of Galveston University, hes left on a tour through a portion || house burnt; and other barns were destroyed in Westmore- 
of the United States and for England. land, Williamstown, West Leyden, and other towns. 















CURRENCY SUGGESTIONS. 


For The New-Yorker. 
Mr. Editer —I have reed your remarks of the 5th September 


and upon my remarks prefatory te the suggestions, with as much | 


variety of emotion, as there could have been colors in Joseph's 


How to say what I desire ‘to with such brevity, as to ob- \ 


tain a place in your columns, and yet so fully as to do myself, 
justice, wae yl ried oie than to “wed what to say. I 

The remarks imi to the suggestions thrown out, seem 
to have prmmremed seomape caenient the Editor than the sug- | 

stions themselves. The sentiment that ‘the direct interest 
os Corporators may be promoted by expansion and contraction,’ 
seems to meet the strongest rebuke. That evil comes to the 
community through the unsteadinessof volume the of Paper Cur- | 
rency of this country is a fact, not denied, I believe, by any | 
one; and whether the unsteadiness jis the result of necessity, or | 
of the voluntary action of the bankers, inthe pursuit of whatthey 
deem their interest, is not material. The consequences visi 
upon the community by the fluctuations in the Currency are the 
same ; whether the fluctuations are caused by the voluntary, and | 
avoidable course of those who furnish it, or arethe involuntary, j 
and unavoidable result of the system which has been established | 
to furnish that Currency. 

The convenience of a paper medium for remittance by mail, | 
and for the accommodation of travelers, of which I spoke, exists | 
entirely distinct from the necessity which the want of a sutliciency | 
of coin, is considered by many to produce. If we had a super- ' 
abundance of coin in the country for all purposes, that would in 
no sense militate against the convenience of which I spoke. 

The vein of feeling into which the Editor seems to have fallen 

penning his remarks, I believe was not calculated to direct 


than required for actual use—there would be no brokerage upon 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





and applied to as virtuous and important an object as can be 


| imagined. The right to issue Paper as a medium of exchange | 
or else they could not delegate it; and if | 


rests with the P: 





work, and the profits would be much more broadly distributed, |] gagements—or forced to raise money suddenly by loan, at 
| time when money could only be raised on the most unfavora- 


ble terms. Thus this paper will all be back on the Govern- 


sdhgreeee there are any profits derivable from the issue, they certainly | so: 
upon my suggestions for animprovement of the Paper Currency, || qught to ales to the People. Paper of this description woul a the Y Geuweceed narrowest dimensions, 


ss the advantage of convertibility, or uniformity of value, | and the process of issue and expansion to begin again. 


throughout the United States; a quality that Bank Paper can | 
hardly be made to possess, and one of the greatest importance. | 
A person jourreying would provide himself with this Paper 

rather than Specie, 


tain it would prevent him frem converting it into coin any faster 


it. A person in Arkansas who desired a merges from New- | 
York or Maine, would make the payment in Paper that would | 
be equivalent to coin in either place. 
The adoption of thé plan proposed would put a period to all | 
the complaints about at and pr 
ef words offensive and defensive on the subject of Banks and 
Bank management, : 
But my friend in his very brief remarks upon the proposition 
says, “ We need hardly remark that it is liable to serious and 
weighty objections, not the least of which is the presumed want 
of Constitutional power.” Without at this time venturing. ore 
the diseussion of that single objection, which I believe not |! 
be found after all so very serious and weighty, may I hope to 
see some of the other objections which the Editor thinks the 
project liable to naticed ? _« 
Objections to the Notes being made specifically payable in 
Public Lands, as suggested by the Editor, are, I think discover. 
able ; but inasmuch as I do not know whether the Editor will | 
entertain the subject farther, or whether be will even consider | 


ivilege, and all the war |, 


—But suppose this Government Paper be issued wot paya- 
ble in coin on demand, bet only redeemable at the pleasure of 


the reason that it would be more couve- | the Government, and receivable in all payments to the Trea- 


niently carried ; and that very object which induced him to ob- | 


' 


gury. In that case, when such a crisis as we have been con- 
templating arises, the demard for Specie to export will force 
a depreciation of this paper, just as our Bank Notes depre. 
ciated in 1837. That depreciation was not generally caused 
by any distrust of the ultimate solvency of the Banks, but by 
a pressing necessity for Specie. If the Paper Currency had 
been endorsed by the Government, and by the Bank of Eng- 
land along with it, it would still have depreciated. And Trea- 


| sury Notes, neither paid nor payable on demand in Specie 


would have probably fallen lower than Bank Notes did, be- 


| cause the holders would have no remedy against the Govern, 


' 


ment as he has against the Banks. 

We have written so far with the hope of satisfying our 
friend that the issue he proposes would be simply a Paper 
one, redeemable or irredeemable as he pleases, but in either 
case subject to the laws and exerting all tke influences of Pa- 


‘what has been said worthy an insertion, I dismiss the subject 


him to an impartial view of the suggestions. For after assuming | 
numerous feelings and opinions an and spending nas rg 
ble time upon them, he concludes that portion of his remarks by 
saying: “ while in the neighborhood, we may as well express our | 
decided opinion that no System of Banking can be devised more | 


ay and absolutely free from the reproach of monopoly than ity. To this end, we are constrained to leave many of his | 
aking 


which now exists in this State, under our Generai Ba 
Law.” 

Now was my friend the Editor considerate, calm, and unpre- | 
judiced, in making such aneéxpression? Is it not saying, we 
have reached a point beyond which improvement cannot be 
made! Is the expression not more highly spiced with dogma- | 
tism, than the Editor is prone to season his remarks? Thus |; 
much upon the introduction, which I will here leave for the more | 
important part of tne subject. } 

As the paper which I suggested would have noconnexion with 

ing as now practi tm the United States, the reports to) 
which the Editor has referred me, adverse to a Government | 
Bank, might not touch the subject. I am not aware of having’ 
read them, and of course cannot say but they do furnish real ob- 
jections to the plan proposed. Many objections would readil 
suggest themselves to ordinary banking by the U. S., as that it 
might be made a political engine—want of pecuniary interest in |, 
its direction—trouble of compelling the people to pay to them- | 
selves, &c. 

Steadiness and uniformity in the volume of cutrency, it ap- || 
pears, is more desirable unportant than the magnitude of the 
volume. Would it be of any possible advantage to mankind if 
the precious metals were so abundant that a farm, which is now 
represented by ahundred pounds of silver, would command in ex- 
change 200 pounds? or if it were soscarce that 50 peun4s would © 
represent the same farm, would it be any injury? It appears to 
me that if as much could be obtained in exchange for 50 pounds 
of silver in coin, as can now be obtaimed for 106 pounds tm coin, 

community would be benefitted; inasmach as it would be | 
less troublesome to transport it from place to place. 

Serious and constant complaints exist against Banks, many of 
which may be without foundation, and some of which doubtless 
are well grounded. They are charged with causing the vibra- 
tions in the amount of currency, and consequently with the pa- 
ternity of the evils that flow from that source. They are com- 
plained of as having chartered privileges, by which the Corpo 
rators are enabled to realize a vreater profit upon their capital | 
by loaning, than other citizens are permitted to receive. They | 
are complained of as masses of wealth, called together from a 
thou: sources by artificial means, and operatmg politically , 
to one point, and in one direction, as fally, and effectually, as if fj 

egate wealth was the property of one man. They are; 
complained of as an encroachment upon the principles of our | 
Government, which proclaims equality of right and privilege, and |i 
no mmunities. 

Now it cannot be denied that some of these objections are well 
founded, even against the General Bauk Law of this State. The | 
Corporator, under that Law, draws as much interest upon the ! 
stocks deposited, as he would if they were kept in his own! 
pocket; and as much as his neighbor who is not amember; and || 
at the same time he receives an interest upon the circulating | 
notes which he has obtained upon his stock. The owner of mort- 
gages receives just as much interest upon his mortgage if de- || 
posited with the Comptroller, as he would if kept. in his own 
desk ; and he receives also an interest upon his circulating notes. 
The Farmer who deposits his own mortgage receives an interest | 
upon the circulating notes obtained on the mortgage; and his | 
farm is in no way injured for cultivation. The community are | 
insured against ultimate loss ; and the profits of banking are more | 
+e mga A vom od ae Ste ~ than under the Safety Fund | 

i esc e are the only adv: 5 that system 
has over the old one. 7 — 7 

I am not inclined to underrate those advantages ; nor is it a) 
proper place here, to speak of the defects in that law. If there 
1s Sp esect, howeyer, by which ail the advantages of that law 
can be retained, and many important ones secured in addition ; 
it must be worthy of consideration. 


Ifthe P. Currency of the Country should be furnt, 
the Sl G0 ti teas bo oo can 


‘ 


thus briefly noticed, for the present. T. Jerrensox. | pet Money. If it were redeemable, it would fluctuate in 
— é amount ; if irredeemable in coin, it must fluctuate in valve. 

Remarks by the Editor. | Its National character would render it a uniform highly de- 

It must be our first aim to equal our correspondent in brev | sirable Currency, if redeemable im apecie ; but if not, then it 
_ would have almost as many valuations as there are States in 


suggestions to the judgement of the reader, and such reco) 4. Ynion. Treasury Notes, drawing interest and receivable 


lection as he may have of our former comments. | for public dues, are now very nearly at par in this city ; but 


Our cerrespondent thinks it of little consequence to the ar- they have been lower and higher; and they are now worth 
gument whether fluctuations in the Currency are caused by the _ more than specie (for remittance) in some parts of the Union, 
voluntary, culpable action of the Banks, or by remoter causes | and sold for less than por in others. The only plan ever yet 
bearing upon them. We dissent from this, entirely. If the devised to keep a Paper Currency at par is that of a rigid 
Banks have been the authors of our Carrency troubles, they Specie redemption; and we do not believe the Government 
ought to be punished, if not destroyed ; but if they have been | could maintain such a redemption at its thirteen thousand Sub- 
at first the deluded instruments and finally the powerless vie- Treasuries but by keeping on bead an enormous quantity of 
tims of influences wholly foreign from themselves, our atten- coin—four times as much as a National Bank would require 
tion should be turned to those influences, and they should be to maintain a uniform redemption at twenty-seven offices of 
curbed or removed. branches. In short, the business of making and executing 

Our friend takes the position that fluctuations inthe volume laws and that of issuing and redeeming Paper Money, seem 
of the Currency are an admitted evil, however caused, and | to us about as diverse as any two things well can be, and not 
should be guarded against.—But how? Will his plan effect | to be blended without great mischief. 
his object 1 Suppose, for instance, we had had One Hundred}, Our friend misapprehends our views of the General Bank- 
Miliion of such a Currency as be proposes in circulation on ing System. We expressed our opinion that no plan of sup- 
the 4thof March, 1836. The crisis then came on. England plying a Paper Circulation more justly free from the imputa- 
was calling upon us for the payment of Fifty Millions in Spe- tion of monopoly could be devised. This he takes up, and 
cie of the One Hundred Millions, or more, that she owed us. | aske—* Is it not saying that we have reached a point beyond 
She wns acting, through her financial organs, under the pres- | “‘ which improvement cannot not be made t” Certainly not. 
sure of an imperative necessity : she had been nearly drained We say that the equal and fair opportunity proffered to every 
of coin through eur borrowing and the failure of her Grain! manto embark in the business of issuing Paper Money, pro- 
Harvest, compelling an importation of Wheat from the Con-! vided he will give the requisite security for its redemption, 
tinent and an exportation of Gold. Now, it is clear to our destroys altogether the objection of Monopoly which has hith- 
mind that this Government Paper would not have answered | erto been urged against chartered Banking. But is zhat say- 
her purpose, and would not have been taken in satisfaction ing that the system is perfect? By no means. On the con- 
of our debt, except ata serious sacrifice. We might have | trary, we regard our General Banking System as at present 
sent out Fifty Millions of it and sold it for Forty Millions, | imperfect, in several respects, but mainly in that of providing 
thereby satisfying, temporarily, so much of our debt, and atill | adequate securi-y for the biil-holder in all cases. We hold 
the pressure upon us would have continued, because the ‘ach-| that Public Securities to twice or mortgages to thrice the 
ing void’ in her Bank vaults, &c. would not have been filled?’ amount of the bills issued should be deposited with the Strate 
We should have been called upon for another portion of the | as & security for redemption. and tht a serious penalty should 
amount still duv from us. In short, England needed Specie ; || be imposed upon any Bank suspending Specie Payments, to 
bad management on our part had drawn Thirty Milhons of | be doubled every day that the suspension shall continue.— 
Specie away from her while we were indebted to her, and Give us ample security for the prompt redemption of the 


} have inevitably forced this Paper back upon the Government. 


| when every dollar of it was worth more to us in London than 
_ in this country ; and nothing but the return of Specie from / 


us to her would alleviate the immediate and disastrous pres- 
sure. 

Now, if we had then had such an issue of Government Pa-| 
per as our friend urges, actually payable by our Government 
on demard, the existing and real demand for Specie ea 


i 


The Sub-Treasury, or whatever you may call it, in this city, | 
would have been besicged from morning to night by mer- 
chants, anxious to turn their Government Paper—remitted to 
them by their customers and debtors in the several States— 
into the means of meeting their engagements in Europe. The 





proposed. 
possibly can be rendered by the General Banking Law of New- 


Government would have been broken—unable to meet its en- 





Paper, and we are well satisfied with the system. 

We do not esteem it a grievance, as our friend would seem 
to, that Bank Stockholders under this system may obtain what 
he regards as double interest on their money. Who would be 
harmed by it? The objection manifestly strikes at the root 
of all Paper Money whatever. Are there not serious charges 
to come in and largely reduce the t of this profit? For 





our own part, we never owned a dollar of Bank Stock and 
never expect to; but we esteem it no objection to a well-se- 
cured Banking System that it offers inducements to embark in 
Banking under its auspices. 

— Bet our correspondent has a new crotchet: It is of no 
consequence (he argues) whether there be much or little Cur 
rency in the country. Why? Because Property will acquire 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





a valuation graduated by the amount of the Circulating Me- 
dium; and whether that amount be such as to render a given 
farm worth fifty or a hundred pounds of silver, is of no mo- 
Tide would be colorshto hagle if wo ‘were sow engaged ia | “2 Selloust Ataany, Sep’. 12, 1846. 

pa how or Gentlemen :—Your letter inviting me to attend the Whig 
the manufacture of a new world, debating Ramen, ¢ Men’s State Convention is gratefully acknowledged. ; 
gold and silver to bury beneath its mountains. It fails en- | It calls up the recollection that twelve years ago I hed the 
tirely, however, when applied to our actual, breathing world | honor to be a member ef the first assembly of that kind conr 


VIEWS OF GOV. SEWARD. 


Hon. Wa. H. Sew ann, having been pressed to attend the 
late Whig Young Men's Convention in this State, responded 
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my motives, and forgiving my errors. It would not have 
| been too great a return for such confidence had I devoted 
_ myself entirely to the interests and honor of my native State, 
, and to the dispensation of exact and equal justice among all 
my fellow citizens. I can say at least that it has been my 
| endeavor to clear my heart from pride and ambition, preju- 
| dice and partiality, and to take care that when my connection 
| with the public service sheuld cease, the Young Men of the 
| State should be able to say in excuse of their favor toward 
| me, that I had desired to contribute what little might be im 


—and here lies the common error of theorists and projectors. vened in this State, and, if I remember right, the first eve-j my power to promote beneficent legislation, to correct ac- 
The actual world is full of habits, and ideas, and associations, | pelt in the United States. ‘That Convention was attended by | Knowledged buses, to maintain the supremacy of the laws 
; | four hundred Delegates. The Convention of 1840 will gather | to assert the rights of the State and prevent the Federal Goy- 
and (alas!) debts, that are not to be brushed away like cob- | perhaps an hundred times that number to assert the right and | ernment from o its constitutional bounds, to pro- 
webs by the wand of a projector. It may have been of no |, power of freemen to displace an Administration that substi- | tect the weak from wrong, to provide for the elevation of the 
moment, originally, whether a certain farm should cost one | '* experiment for experience, that raises the value of humble, to relieve the unfortunate, to increase the general 
hundred pounds of silver or fifty; but after some man has | Money.and reduces that ofproperty and labor, that renounces the | prosperity, to lay broad and deep the foundations of univer- 
. yi | care of'great public interests because it has not the wisdom to | sa] suffrage in a system of universal education, to ensure the 
bought it for a hundred pounds and paid a third or a half of | protect them, and that will owe its distinction in history to its cultivation of virtue, and to st the bonds of the Union. 
it, it is of vital consequence to that man that you do not so | feckless departure from the Constitution, and the suddenness | With the expression of my fervent wishes that the delibere- 
contract the Circulating Medium as to reduce the money || wah which. te Se dare tee eee a on rank na | ane of the Convention may bo euch cowl poamsate the wel- 
i eople. Among errors Ww 80 many &0-) fare our ¥ 

value of his ferm to fifty pounds, thereby divesting him of every | Enowiedge and the evile which all deplore, how few hed their | "I remain your fiend and fein citizen, WM. H. SEWARD, 
farthing he is worth. Need we enlarge on this head? | origin as early a» 1928: Then the public revenues were col- || BW. Lamreoverth, nary Reyes, T. T. Davis, L. T. Newcomb, 
. P | i i i in) illiam Cc. T. ig Y Men's 

Our friend is mistaken, however, if he fancy it is « matter | (ected ~ pees a ee ee aes ~udindumddo, 

of indifference to the community whether money is abundant | was necessary to divorce deo Poaplo fiom the sxenay-esiioeted | 


or scarce—whether it be intrinsically costly or cheap. We | fromthemselves. The revenues then were not so much wasted, i Rights of Aliens.—An important law case has been deci- 
believe History will establish thet the Prosperity of any , DOF _ the virtue of the National Legislature declined 0} ded by Judge Bermudez, of the Probate Court of New-Or- 
Country—that 1s, of its Laboring Classes—has been uniformly | 1% ‘hat we ian aoa paimess the cxtreordinary | ieans. The point of law arose in the settlement of the estate 
greatest when its Circulating Medium was most abundant, | prigted by Congress for the protection of commerce, otiel of Alexander Milne, recently deceased, who left an immense 
and vice versa. But the question between a Currency of application of them to the erection of vaults and Sub-Treasury | estate to be distributed in accordance with the directions of 
Credit and one of Coin is equally important. If we assume | buuldings for the safe keeping of Treasary Notes. Specula- ‘his last will. Among other testamentary dispositions was a 
that $150,000,000 be a sufficient Circulating Medium for this ,, sail Slits did op Ganeien — — Fe se bg oe ' legacy of one hundred thousand dollars to the city of Fochabers, 
whole Couatry (which is too little) the difference in cost be- || the busy shuttle of the loom. ‘The impracticable scheme of | in Scotland, the birth-place of the testator. An application to 
tween supplying this entirely with Coin and making it one- || establishing a bard-money currency in a new, extended, and | the Court of Probate for the bequest, was made by the Duke 
third Coin and two-thirds Paper would be not less than six or || Commercial country was not then entertained. Full streams | of Richmond, the feudal lord of the city of Fochabers, who 


seven millions per anqum. In other words, the maintenance ° Fevenue a —_— pox ty my epee ers a, | claims the legacy as his own. To this application the heirs 


. . . ' necessary 
of a Specie Currency would cost some six or seven millions | eo debt incurred in the establishment and defence of , 29d other legatees of Milne, made strenuous opposition, and 
per annum more than one of Paper. { Liber a ~ productions, labor and land were exempt | the decision of the Court was against the claim of the Duke. 
rom sudden fluctuations of value. Frugal industry dis- | : a 3 a 
| charged its obligations, contracted in its reliance upon a sound } , Br A om = moon" walled, to captained tn the 
| currency, without the intention of the courts, and without | '4’7% article of the Louisiana code. It declares that dona- 
the sacrifice of property or labor. The public domain—the |! tions may be made in favor of a stranger, when the laws of 
- a of all 7 i _ held —_ - | his country do not prohibit similar dispositions from being 
cause universal uca Q ministration ’ a] ss . 
Gentumed touse dhe govente hum deopetiin lande tor oon made in favor of a citizen of Louisiana. On the trial, the 








Our friend jumps the Constitutional objection to his plan 
rather too easily. “ The right to iesue Paper Money (says 
he) rests in the People, or else they could not delegate it.” 
This is strongly put, if the premise is sound. But do not a 
large portion of the United States (and we believe aur corres- | 


pondent is among them,) deny that they have delegated to | 


the Federal Government any such power? Of course, the 
People themselves have a right to do any thieg not forbidden 
by the moral law; but when we speak of a “ presumed want 
of a Constitutional power,"’ we mean a want of power in the 


dinary expenditures of Government, nor had ambition dared 


to barter them away for political power. Avarice had not 
| attempted to 


the boundless West, nor was it necessary 
to check the tide of speculation by withdrawing gold and 


' mlver from the seaboard. We had not then broke» faith with 


the Indian race. That injured people were approximating 


, laws of Scotland were introduced to show what rights a citi- 
,, zen of Louisiana would have, to whom a bequest, under sim- 

ilar circumstances, might have been left in Scotland. Under 
4 that system of jurisprudence debts secured upon land are con- 
sidered as heritable property, as well as rights to land, 


Government, and not in the People. to the customs of civilized men, and we waged no war agains: | whether of property or life rent, which cannot therefore be 


— |, them, wasteful alike of national treasure and of human life. 
—But we must close. Our objections apply rather to the | E : : : - : 

y E tar k ts place in the national heon. South 
tearing down of the old system of Currency than to th- new! tee hag pty a — - 
one proposed to be built up in its stead. In our judgement, ) Jersey been stricken out by the hand of power. The Presi- 
the fact that a particular system of providing a Paper Cur- | dent had not proposed to organize a force of two hundred | 


, : bas || thousand men, to be governed by the rales and articles of 
rency (which our friend and we agree in considering nece j, war, paid out of the National Treasury, and held subject to 


sary to the Country) hms gradually grown up in the land, is) hiscommand. It had not yet been taught that the Declara-, 
an evidence—not irresistible, but strong—that that same is the || tion of Independence wes ebsclete, and that a new and dif- 
best system for the Country. That system we would pre-/ ferent one had become necessary, that the system of Internal | 


, Improvements is a “crusade against omnipotent power,” | 
mend rove ' , ae . po - | 
ence Cn QE © ead taprove, We welll waste | that its arguments are “ libels upon the laws of G 


axe in lopping off the pernicious branches, and not lay it at deadly mildew upon the happiness and prosperity of man,” 


the root of the tree. We would correct the errors which Ex- nor was it inculcated that the cause of the inequality of con | 
perience has discovered, but net destroy the system because | ditione among us is found in religion and chargeable to its | 


! ministers, that the power of man over his property must 


of the errors. It seems to us that it wou!d be as rational to), 


Carolina had not sh madly from her sphere, nor had New- | 


cease with his life, that his property at his death must become 


| acquired by an alien, either by purchase or succession. The 
legacy left te the city of Fochabers, was to all intents and 
purposes, what the Scottish law describes as heritable pro- 
perty, being a bequest of a sum of money, secured upon real 
estate. The character of the legacy, as a bequest of herita- 
, ble property within the purview of the Scottish law, was fixed 
beyond question. There is equity in the decision of the court. 
| Ifa citizen of the United States cannot succeed to an inheri- 
tance in Scotland or Great Britain, it is but just that the citi- 


anda || zens of those countries should be placed under the same disa- 


| bilities here. 
—_——— 


Fire in New Orleans. —The St. Charles Hotel, in the city 
|| of New Orleans, was discovered to be on fire, directly under 


burn down the City of New-York in order to build it up on a! the property of the State, and that these principles must be i the rafters over the sixth s‘ory of the building, about 9 A. M. 


new plan, as to upset the Paper Currency of the Country and | carried out, alt h they can be establis 
establish in ite stead one founded upon the Revenues and clusion ef a war, hike of which the world as yet has never 
Credt of the Goverument | witnessed.” The Yonng Men of 1828 resolved to stand firmly 
: || by their principles, and to rally together when any dange+ | 
i theeatened the State. The redemption of their pledge was | 





only at the “con- | on the 11th inst. 


Notwithstanding the great hight, and the 
difficulty of reaching it by water, the fire was extinguished 
afier great exertions, burning otily a part of the roof, and of 

| the ceiling on one side of the house. The whole loss, it is 


Burning of Linnville, Texas, by the Indians —New Or demanded in 1837, when the portentous conjunction happened | estimated, will not exceed thirty thousand dollars, including 
| between the political planet which had long shed its malign || he destruction of furniture. The whole building is valued 


leans papers ef the Ist inst. contain a particular account of | 


the burning of Linnville. 


| 


yi 
The town contnined but a few fam faction in South Carolina. 


influence over our own State and that which had engendered 
And nobly was that pledge re- 


| at five hundred thousand dollars, and cost much more. It 


ilies, most of whom were respectably and wealthy. Maj. | doomed. The spirit then aroused has already accomplished | is perhaps the largest and most megnificent edifice in the 
Watts, the Collector of the port, was wounded, and bis wife | the deliverance of this State, and has awakened a kindred 
was captured by the Camanches, but afterward recovered. |, spirit throughout the Union. 


Only one person was killed. The loss of property was about 
$130,000. The Texan militia who were in the vicinity rallied 
and pursued the Indians who were driven froth the woods, in 
which they had taken their position for battle, and routed 
with the loss of 40 killed, 2 prisoners, and upward of 200 
horses and mules, laden with the plunder of Linnville and the 
low country, which they had recently overrun. It was in- 
tended to pursue them in the hope of overtaking them before 


| 
| 
| 


| 
3 





they reached the mountains. 


It cannot be improper for me to acknowledge on this occa- 
sion my obligation to the Young Men of the State of New- 
York. © To their favor I was indebted for an early introduc- 
tion into public life. I am indebted to them chiefly for a po- 


sition high enough for any man’s ambition, and beyond any | 


unprompted wishes of my own. In the discharge of its re- 
8 sibilities under difficulties resulting from the condition of 

country, and the want of harmony between our oWn and 
the national councils, the Young Men of New-York have sus- 
tained me always with the same generous spirit, supporting 
measures calculated to promote the public good, 


United States of America, next to the Capitol at Washington, 
and the Exchange in this city. 


More Difficulty —The Richmond Whig says that in a let- 
ter received in Richmond, from Gelvaston, in advance of the 
regular mail, it is stated that the Federal party bave retaken 
the city of Mexico, and imprisoned Bustamente. The news 
|| was conveyed by express from the Federal army at the capitol 
|| to the Texan General at Austin. The same letter says, that 
on the receipt of this intelligence at Galveston, the part of 
the federal army recruiting there, two thousand strong, with 
their leaders Carnales and Carabajali, embarked immediately 
for Matamoras to aid in its reduction. 
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———EEQEee ee LS 
FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. Louis Philippe seem unimpaired; he stoops, though not much ; | ing drank wwo or three glasees, he threw the rest on the heads 
: x his countenance indicates generally a sound ion of | of those around him, saying, “‘ Now Lam ready. Let them 
The steamship Britany arrived in Boston last Saturday, body and mind; his cheeks are fresh, though tanned; his | take care they do not miss me.’ He delivered to a soldier 
bringing four days later intelligence from London. Nothing | looks are remarkably acute without the least 3 his} the handkerchief he held, and knelt down, uttering to the 
of especial importance had transpired, since the deperture atl limbs yet full and sturdy ; his movements quick firm. i last m ment maledictions against hose whe were the cause 
|| His English was spoken with emphasis and a strong voice.| of his death. One of his brothers, and about sixty more sol- 

the British Queen, on the 1st inst., but from the papers brought || N . ” ; 

: . | No foreigner speaks our language better. | diers, were shot the day after. The Diario of Valencia an- 
by this arrival and those received before, we gather the fol- | The Paris papers announce the death of Sanson oo. nounces that Don Maries Bancos, Governor of the fort, three 
lowing summary not included in our last. } tioner, well knowp as one of the lions of Paris. He officiated | corporals and twenty-seven soldiess, part of the 
Rca we have before intimated, the Crops throughout Europe | at the decapitation of Louis XVI. He had acquired some — a 4 Collado, were shot at Chelva on the 13th and 

ve turned out much better than was anticipated during the | property, was a well informed man, fund of the arts, and |) ages : 
early part of the season. In some parts of England slight, most of his time in reading and playing on the plapo | saad ister from che Hague castes thet, over sinee dhe quacks 


= : otal thant office, | sion of peace with Belgium, the attentuon of the Dutch Gov- 
injury has been done by the wet weather ; and it is mentioned , po ager te Be atemuindie. eo ”| ernment has been turned to the marine, and that several 


that less wheat was sown last fall, owing to a similar cause, i A ‘ steamers have been much forwarded in the several dock- 
Sinisa een eerttenintien ae onan a | The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer gives yeas. Tho seaports, however, Wf 9 Husepeen wer esas 
eewen Ww Os ‘ of ily ing Y the fullowing acconnt of the manner of treating defaulters in sented as having put the Government much more on the rt, 
: ™ the operation of such causes, there is reason | France: | and some fresh war-steamers have been ordered to be laid 
to believe tna: the result, in the aggregate will be favorable. | “I will mention acriminal case (of the 22d inst.) which oc- down, while the officers of she Navy have been directed to 
At all events any possible or probable deficiency in the En- curred in the Courtof Assizes of the Seioe. It is that of a | make a special stedy of steam machinery. 
glish wheat crop, as compared with a fair average protect, | eed ttn lone caneoetasd nt pce Lieutenant Janvier, of the French Navy, is said to have 
; 2 charg app is Own Use, OF | discovered the means of getting up the steam 
is likely to be made up by the abundant yield of the secondary | embezzled, the public money to the amount of thirty thousand | such rapidity, pega arm Shy ey oy eg 
” crops, which are represented as of unusual prom- ' francs—six thousand dollars. He is above sixty yours of ego, | fre, und altiough the eater te the teller bs quivt eel cre 
ise. Referring to the harvest, a London paper of the 4 hb _and had borne an excellent character. He at the | se} may be sot in motion. This is, it is added, to be accom- 
inst. says :—‘ In Southern and midland counties most of the | >&r with the decoration of the Legion of Honor, which the | plished without any additional apparatus, and very little ex- 
corn is housed ; while in the herly distri Chief Judge, though it was duly obtained for old public ser- ! pense. 
deaciat Poetagd ecly districts the ope- || vices. com him to withdraw at once, as the law sus- | > 
rations of the harvest-field are going on actively, and should P vate pee : . : A French gentleman now in Poland, M. Jouy, has invented 
ecm a } ponds all tise civil rights of one arraigned for crime. The . now choo for horses, for which, it te said, the Emporer of 
favorable weather continue, the land will soon be clearéd.’, embezzlement began in 1828, and proceed ed by annual sums ot Gen ities 4 of 50,000 : Sonata 
All accounts do net concur; but on the whole, and taking the _ of from 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, to 5,000 francs, portions being re- creates aees — 


‘ ‘ ‘ Ss A — - | tent. 
es OF Se ee said, the crops, it is confidently anticipe- | Sam Bape to Gat -calealy epeeeiiens on of iis The Swiss Diet was occupied in the last sitting of the session, 
ted, will turn out well. 





een Sie OF - He showed that he othe Oth @ with ey ps should 
i is family expended for their subsistence only three thou- timo, question of what power 
In regard to the Eastern question nothing had transpired, sand te es a number of sieumeeniebened _be left with the Vorort during the vacation, as to any steps 
or indeed could well be expected to transpire, in the three general morality and respectability of his life. The lawyers | Which the Confederation might be called on to make if « gen- 
days that elapsed the sailing of the Q eee exerted themselves pro and con; three hundred and sixty ¢T#! war should break out. It was decided that, in case of 
i <ome ben : ene ) questions or points were submitted to the jury, who, after | ¢*treordinary circumstances occurring, the Vorort should im- 
throw BEDE upon the great question of peace OF W&r. three hours deliberation, brought in, at two o'clock in the + ™ediately convokea Diet extraordinary. 
The tone of the Paris journals—the lavest advices thence be- _ morning, a verdict of guilty against Durand, but acquitted his) Gen. James Hamil on was, at the last dates, at the Hague, 
ing of the Ist inst.—was not more warlike than before, nor oo. alton mr ew ed t sagien of Honor, (included in on the dh is said, of concluding a treaty with the Govern- 
ants gedife. Ge Dedete ts that the Pacha of E i ndictment,) on the ground of non-participation in the de- ment o Netheriands for the recognition of the Republic 
mi » Sc consider a blockade suck a resort to Pacem as ae H — chy net Amn ao — > scaaghenon 2 j — i Washi i 
call for the fulfilment of his threat, to repel by force, and that. on the pillory, a fine of four thousard francs, and en addition | Secre of woealan ney Peer gay yh peg beer 
such a conclusion on his part would be a guarantee for peace, al twelvemonth of imprisonment if the fine were not paid.— Embassy. He is replaced [at Washington) by M. Chartry- 
The Debate presumes that the first measure resorted to by , The President or Chiel Judge finished by this edldrese to him: | Lafosse, son of the Colonel of that name. 
the four powers will be a blockade of the ports of Syria. of the Legion Stunna taneous Let somes smart ey member || , C@#tion to ‘the Cloth.’—It is stated in the Edinburgh 
But in truth there is very little to be learned from a study of thereof.” [cite this case to show your readers how defal-| Journal, that there is at present a very interesting case at the 
the French papers, for there are as many minds among them cation is treated in France. The advanced age, the moral | Court of Sessions. A clergyman, in the course of address- 
as men; whatever assertion or opinion one advances, another Tepute, the domestic frugality, the old public services of Du- | '"8 nie congrognion, alt ape getiahed aah, dhe entias 
é‘ ; , —- . y anor | rand, entitled him to all the lenity compatible with the law | of which he dehounced as ‘an infidel sco indrel.' The av- 
is sure to deny, and amid their conflicting statements it is and public weal. In the United States, the public ver | hor bas brought an action of damages, and great interest is 
impossible to arrive at the certainty of any thing. The Lon- has been, ever since the administration of Wasuisotos, gob- | excited as to the law of the case—whether the clergyman’s is 
don Globe—ministerial—gives » rumor that King Leopold, bed by public functionaries, and others indirectly, who wal-| “ “** of privilege. 
was about proceeding to Vienna; and the Revue de Paris a — ——— an a as to form the ub i ———— Conference.—The Wesleyan Conference has 
af est contras your new Treasury system | comme: its si accordi yi 
says that a note has been sent by the British Government '0 have more receivers of public money then Lonensioes: You wick chapel, eae — Tio Rev. Rotor New. 
that of France, to the effect that the great question will be must think of the salutary rigor ex ercised in this monarchy.’ | ton, lately returned from his visit to Ameri-a, where he went 
edjourned for the present, and a congress be held at Vienna!) vg 444. —In several of the frontier provinces famine and ae « Delegate from the British Conference to the Americyn, 
for its adjustment. * extraordinary scarcity of increase in a manner really |, wae elected as President by « large majority. The place of 
Fraxce.—A letter from Mr. Walsh, the correspondent of alarming, and to complete the distress of the inhabitants the | Secretary was filled “pty the claction of the Rev. Dr. Has- 
the National Intelligencer, at Paris, says:— eee eS one A ~ oy Se H saiatane tars od Ca bp ny fall is 
: . agharye ms réspect to hew expedition against a, it seems to be | ge decllbretinr ng great peace in all its 
‘ As So ae cage argh yan, pee ae = aes Le \ positively determined that it shall be undertaken in the c : » and it is ex ted that the annual increase of 
prove a colessity for all Euro I can give you testimony | of the year; though an English captain, named Abbot, has | yy > to the society during the last year, will not be less 
canestning hie health qulse ae Soaaie be paid hin arrived at St. Petersburg with pacific overtures from the | ‘&” 20,000, including about 6,000 reported as the increase of 


hirst visit to the Museum of Versailles, after his return from H pet | i Saeed tae as tee to the ee py Ie \ Go ten eaten. 


| 
Eu to St. Cloud. I accompanied General Cass to meet and, _. : : Emperor received and dis | The Plague at Rome.—A gentleman of Boston, who came 
po tony ing nae Pt me pre We feuat, ix te aun! — - ply = ae manner. . l ye oa Britannia, informs the Transcript that he 
chamber of the galleries of the constables, odenivals ond mar- m. ~ reports pa represent the Russian army to) proceeded as far as Florence on his way to Rome, but 
shals of France, the staff of the garrison, and some of the | rave Deen ravaged by ooo eaue disease, resembling in ite | hearing that the plague was raging severely in Rome, and 
city authorities and chief officers of the palace, in waiting for’ on. A. & nye Ree > ever. Out of | that it would be extremely dangerous to proved thi:her, he 
hie Majesty. He did net arrive for more than en hour after | -. oe ; — at Anapa, ve been cured, | turned back and took passage for Boston in the Britannia. 
our entrance under official escort. As the weather was -|} ot. wn jescen Ja ow on ine hopeless state, 169 ap- | The Button Act.—The Liverpool Mail says that no tailor 
fect and the portraits of the mailed constables worthy de ais tee > wt a ties of sad 320 ei || can recover for a coat unless it has brass bettons, or buttons 
PeeTbe Rag ent, = =o —S delay. sail | Scsieethe ond ahacle. Aer ps bed Racewehl hed en | a ta the same material as the coat. The act was made 
ing arrived at three o’clock ; two carriages, wi at Od : : protection of the Birmingham trade. 
horses each, a small body of cavalry; and in his own vehicle | ged abe on his Se es Senet to be char-) 7), papers announce the death of the celebrated Professer 
with him, General Athalin and Colonel Dumas. We accosted | political ‘6 mpertanee, Muller, of Gottingen. He died at Athens of an illness brought 
him as he alighted at the door; he shook hands heartily with) Srain.—The capital of Spain was tranquil at the atest || on by too long exposure to the sun, while ot inscri 
General Cass, a mode of royal greeting so rare that it must dates, but an idea seems to prevail that a storm was brewing || tion. : nnetn tinea 
have surprised the circle within, and he then addressed me | there, which would explode upon the tecurn of the Queen - 
pon mg hows - Ly pa po with “ in easy, cor: | <—~ The Lexington Victims.—Within the last week, two 
: nglish, in the first hall, took earnestly my sugges- orrible accounts are given of thevexecution i i Long Sound ; 
tion of a chair of biography and history for dhe qulasion tol lists and a woman! whe to part af the Gndiagumion — eames oneal Se . —r pene of 
reminded General Cass was a neighbor, he himself | Au sith the shooting of 27 officers woman other that of James Bates of Abington, Conn. 
being « St. Cloud, and the General resident at Versailles for | ro a mg 7 a _ cies 
Desasen. ; mn But the attraction of this horrible scene peranc land.— London “ 

He invited us both, with a familiar cordiality, to pay him|| mous Peinado, who to the last. moment preserved eosin cama of ae a ot ‘Ten b 
a nn pee by at ae sr pda ey vt ms oy and resolution senor, eupecteman, hen the priest ap-|| not a publican who does not complain of the falling off 
mysel General’ company hi : : im for death he business, although 
a. in the evening ; and you shall have some record of || rudeness, » “It was sach as you fe mye ee Sasing od senda toe calleusd in i> ‘aliens an + ~ Tf 

beautiful summer perch of royalty. But my main pur-|| loss of Spain. Had there beea no monks, I should not have of the social cup. The value of licensed vicutuallers’ 
pose, at present, is to report that the health and spirits of i been here. He then called fur a bottle of brandy, and hav {es ben fallen off tnenase - 
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Democracy in America: Part Il: The Social Influ- | 
ence of Democracy; by Alexis de Tocqueville; Trane 


C. Spencer, Counsellor at Law. 
When the first edition of this translation was published in }, 
England we, having received a copy through a correspondent, | 
noticed it at considerable length and expressed a favorable | 
estimate of its value. Since then an essay introductory to ti | 
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——————————— 





“ It is believed that this part of the continuation of the au- 


| thor’s views will be found as useful and more interesting to the 
Aen  protecesner. The plan, object and ex- 
conn ee ete | new. America, or that 
portion consisting nited States, is individualized, 
lated by Henry Reeve, with an original Preface by John | and here is its y- 
1 vol. Beo. pp. 355.—| opinions, feelings, 
accounted for by our territorial position, by the dispositions 
inherited from our ancestors, by the 
tory education as colonies, and by the 
ever-active i 


Its social relations, its manners, 
habits, are delineated; and they are 


discipline of our prepara- 


principle, here, for the first time, allowed its full 
The manner ef conducting the inquiry which the au- 


scope. 
has been written by John C. Spencer, of all persors the best } thor has instituted, the intimate acquaintance with all our in- 


qualified for such an office, both by his complete knowledge of 
the subjects discussed and by his intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the author; and it is now before us inan American 
edition searcely inferior in typographic beauty to the best issues” 
of the English press. The great popularity acquired by the | 
First Part ef the work in this country will not be weakened | 
by a perusal of the Sequel. 
the Influence of Democracy on our political institutions, and 


+ 





|! stitutions and relations 


here evinced, the careful and 


profound thought, and, above all, the spirit of truth which an- 
|imates and pervades the whole work, will not enly commend 
|| it to the present generation, but will render it a monument of 


of a new and | 


ee 
Whig bulletin makes the Van Buren majority in the State at 
the late Election but 1 620. Probably the truth lies between 
this and the 5,800 claimed or the other side, but nearer the 
‘ 


Athanasion: an Ode pronounced before tae Alumni of 
Washington College, Hartford, by A. Cleveland Coze. Pp. 
32. 8vo.—The author of this poem is widely known by his con- 


——————— 


| tributions to periodicals, and one or two previous volumes, 
| one of which, entitled ‘ Advent, a Mystery,’ was published in 
| 1836. His minor poems are the best, and some of them, 
| written within the last two years, are of decided excellence. 
| The present performance has his usual characteristics—great 

re- 





the age in which it was produced. A work of such a charac- 
ter relating to any other country would challenge the attention 
<fall qus tale ong connevn in iy denting of Gel 

|| treating as it does of us and our institutions, it possesses an 
The former volume treated of \ interest proportioned to our regard for our own welfare. 


ir race ; but, 


it has already taken its stand with M 


uieu, 





| affluence of language, harmonious verse, and a pervs 

| ligious sentiment. Some passages of it assert |» ‘lier the- 
_ ologic ideas to which every one may not subscribe, but they do 
not affeet the value of the ode, which is one of the best of the 


|| class of performances to which it belongs that we have read. 
Ba. | [ts general tone may inferred from the following reference to 


ontesq “ 
* ‘ | B Berk : 
tt 5 dimen the effect of the principles of » cm ilton, and Locke. In America it will be regarded not | ishop eley 


| onl classic 
lic and individual opinion, on religious belief, on literature | Soren telieneansiite in the education of every statesman, and || 
and the arts, on language, on the inflated style of our writers | of 
It demonstrates that there |) institutions of his country.” 


As we have intimated above, the volume before us is beau- | 


and orators, and on our feelings. 
is an intimate connexion between the prnciple of equality, | 


philosophical treatise of the highest order, 
citizen who desires thoroughly to cemprehend the 


| 

j 
| 

" 


Oft when the Eve-star; sinking into day, 

Seems Empire's planet on its westward way, 

H Comes, in soft light from antique windows’ groin, 
i} Thy pure Ideal, mitred saint of Cloyne |! 

I Taught from sweet childhood to revere in thee 
Earth's every virtue, writ in poesy, 


Nigh did I leap, on Clio’s calmer line, 

To see thy story with our own entwine. 

On Yale's full walls no pictured shape to me 
Like Berkeley's see , in priestly dignity, 


guarded by free institutions, and that of association, and in tifully printed—equaling the best specimens of typography of | 
this manner accounts for the variety and extent of associations | which ei Neos boast; and we are pleased to learn that | 
in this country. It points out in a most convincing manner | the publishers are preparing a uew edition of the First Part 
the error of those who believe that companies of men, formed, in the same style. (J. & H. G. Langley, Chatham-street.) 
for moral, intellectual or industrial purposes, are in their na- i 2 o <P rs i! 
ture monopolising and hostile to freedom and equality; shows Memoire of Me. Elizabeth B. Duigtt end Mrs. J. 8. | 


z c , 2 ) Grant: By Rev. H. G.O. Dwight, Missionary to Con. |, 

how necessarily asseciations spring from und are interwoven ; a \ 
stantinople. . 324. 12m0.—It i erbi 

with democracy, and how impossible it would be in a country | Ranges, . Top, S00 meen  goeeeteet Guy ne Sted} 


Such as he stood, fatiguing, year by year, 

In our behoof, dull prince and cavalier ; 

And dauntless still, as erst the Genoese 

Such as he wandered o'er the India seas, 

To vext Bermoethes, witless that he went 

Mid isles that beckoned to a Continent. 

Such there he seemed, the pufe, the undefiled! 

And meet the record! Though, perchance, I smiled, 


** . . . : | 
where political equality prevails to produce great results with- af writing possesses the interest of biography, and it will hardly | 
out them. In the third book is explained the influence of the | 


democratic princip'e on manners, and our social relations, oir 
peculiar laws affecting personal intercourse, etc. are sketc 
in a manner that betrays the most intimate knowledge of do-| 
mestic habits and usages throughout our coun'ry. The edu-| 
cation, influence and cond.tion of women in America, is the | 
theme of @ most interesting portion of the work; and the 
testimony of so acu:e an observer to their superior intelli- 
gence and moral worth, as compared with the women ef Eu- 
rope, will occasion lively gratification. This superiority is at- 
tributed to the influence of the democratic principle. The fourth 
book treats of the same influence on politics; the author 
thinks there is a tendency in democracies favorable te the 


concentration of power, which under some circumstances, | 
' 


such as exist in this country, may be controlled. 


be questioned that of all memoirs few are so attractive as those | 
| which trace the history of the pure-hearted ministers of reli-| 
hed gion, resigning all the enjoyments of relationship and country | 
and devoting themselves to arduous and ill-requited service in )) 


| the interior of New-York. Mrs. Dwight was stationed in Tur- | 


departed missionary is interesting and instructive,and we should | 
have been pleased to see more of it in the volume. She died | 
on the 8th of July, 1837, at San Stefano, near Constantino- | 
|, ple. Mes. Grant was born at Rutland, in the County of Jef- 


That those, in him, themselves will glorify, 

Who reap his fields, but let his doctrine die. 

Yet, Jet him stand: the world will note it well, ‘ 
And Time shall thank them for the chronicle, 

By such confessed, Columbus of new homes 

For song, and Science with her thousand tomes. 
Yes—pnre apostle ef our western lore, 

Spoke the fall heart, that now may breathe it more, 
Still in those halls, where none without a sneer 
Name the dear title of thy ghostly fear, 

Stand up, bold bishop! in thy priestly vest. — 
Proof that the Crurca bore letters tothe West! 


We penciled, while reading the ode, many other beautiful 


foreign and barbarous lands. The subjects of the memoirs | 
before us were our countrywomen, the first from one of the | 
most beautiful villages of New-England, and the other from |, 


key, and there fell a victim tothe plague of 1337. The greater || 
portion of the letters of her husband, written during her illness, || 


| ought to have been omitted in the memoir, as they exhibit nei- |, P****8°* intending to copy them ; but our limits forbid, and 


we haye but the commend the work itself to all lovers of good 


ther maniinsse wie inesiligense, Gus the epondonce of the) poetry. (Published for the Alumni of Washington College.) 


‘Strive and Thrive; a Tale: By Mary Howitt.’ Pp. 
175. 18mo.—This is one of the most attractive stories written 


Mr. Spencer says in his preface that ‘the work was writ-| ferson, and married to Dr, Grant at Cherry Valley, in 1835. {| by its author, and though perhaps intended mainly for youth, 
ten not for America, but for France.’ It is indeed obvious | She soon after, with her husband, embarked for Smyrna, and | the oldest and most intelligent cannot read it without pleasure 


from the whole course ef hie remarks that he anticipates the ‘in 1838 « 


prevalence of demccracy throughout Europe, if not the civilized | 
world, and that he would learn the probable consequences of | 
the change from the results which have been produced in } 
America. But he was desirous that the peculiar causes which | 
controlled those results, and ofien gave them a new direction, | 
quite different from what would occur in Europe, should be | 
weil understood, Hence the minuteness and care with which 
he analyzes our history, and examines our institutions, to dis 
cover the agencies thet counteract the ordinary influences of 
democracy. This will account for the severity of some of the 
opinions of the work expressed in France and thoughtlessly 
promulgated in this country. The English, at first, were lav- 
ish of their praise of the ‘ great commentator’ on our govern- 
ment and institutions, but when a close examination of the 
work convinced them that it was not a censure on democracy 
in general and on American democracy in particular, they de- 
nied the correctness of their first judgement and denounced 
the book as visionary, dull, obscure ; and we have regretted 
to see some ef these depreciating criticisms republished in 
America in advance of the appearatice of the essay itself, 
which will by no means occasion such estimates in the minds 
of intelligent and candid men. M. de Tocqueville is among 
the most remarkable writers of his age and country ; and there 
are few writings of the present day, on morals or politics, from 
which so much matier for reflection or important instruction 
may be derived as from this. We close our notice with a 
paregraph from Mr. Spencer's preface, whith which we ex- 





(MW. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel.) - 


ed her missionary labors among the Nesto- and advantage. The career of a man of taste and education, 


rian Christians in Persia. She died in the early part of last \ who seeks with too little wealth to bring around him all that 
year, deeply regretted by many friends in America and among 1 can minister to a refined passion—his thoughtless extravagance 
the missionaries in Asia, Her few letters betray a refined and | and the final condition of bankruptcy and ruin to which it tends 
intelligent mind, and the memoir throughout is deeply interest- l —and the long-continued and finally successful struggles of his 
ing. We commend this volume to our readers, and perticu- | wife and children to regain the station which had thus been 
larly to all friends of the missionary enterprise. It is well || lost, are all delineated with a naturalness and fidelity thet 
printed, and embellished by a fine portrait of Mrs. Dwight.—| would do credit to Edgeworth or to Scott. There are meny 
| such histories, though unwri’ten, in this country as well as in 
= || England, and the last few years have been especially prolific 
Politician's Register.—This work is now published and | of instances of domestic suffering induced by ‘ living beyond 
for sale at this office. Theedition now fer sale contains more 4 our means.’ We commend this book to the rich and the 
perfect returns from Vermont and a full table from Maine, | poor, the young and the old, with confidence that all who yead 
not perfectly correet perhaps, but as nearly so as we could || i: because of our recommendation will thank us for directing 
make it on Tuesday last. A new Pewnsttvanra table has | to it their attention. (Boston James Munroe & Co. N-w- 
been substituted for that contained in our last week's edition, || York: Collins, Keese & Co.) 
which was found both erroneous and defective. An impor-| eS 
tant typographical error in the Grand Total of the Van Buren|| Lady's Book for September—as usual before us in advance 
vote in Vinctw1a has been detected—by the type-setter’s || of its appropriate time—contains a number of excellent arti- 
placing a 5 at the end instead of a 3 at the beginning of the cles, one of which, on the Religious character of wien 
sum, it is made to read 39,395, instead of 33,939, which is || of Mrs. Hemans, is by the late B. B. Thatcher, Esq. of Bos- 
the true aggregate. Any reader who has a copy of our last! ton. ‘Happy as a King,’ engraved by Dick from a painting 
week's edition will please turn to page 16 directly and correct || by Collins, is one of the most beautiful pistes — wie’ 
this error with his pencil, and that will be the end of it. seen in aa Magazine. (Israel Pom, 08 Bowery, Publisher. 
In the vote of ILtino1s, we have mainly followed the Van : 
Buren accounts in the cases of difference which we hed not 
the means of setting right, because we have generaily found 





The author of ‘Charles O’Malley’ and ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ 
is Dr. Laver, of Dublin. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia 





press our concurrence : 


the successful party in a political contest better supplied with 
returns and nearer the truth than the unsuccessful. The 


have commenced the republication of the former work, in 





monthly parts. 
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Letters rts--- | 50 far as to destroy them. Many admirable works of paint- || ‘Letters from the Old World,’ by Mrs. Haight, published 
on the phan x ms. 6. jog and sculpture, and many of the finest temples and cathe- || by the Harpers, and Southgate’s Travels, published by the 
To the Citizens of New-York :—About the time of the || dais, have thus been lost. In the present age, however, they | Appletons, in this city, are very favorably noticed in the Eng. 
reformation, religion began to be proposed as the chief mo- | are finding some bad results from the logical blunder of using ‘lish literary journals. 
tive, and frequently the only one, to induce men to make great | weak arguments, and consequently works of art are no lon- |) The Paris ennsunee on Sthtesieal Pooks, in ons 
exertions. Milton, ina ‘Tractate on Education,’ which I cor ger up as prima facie evidence of theological error.— | cantoe, entitled “ Napoleon,’ by Joseph Bonaparte, elder broth 
quote from memory, says, “In all we do, I am persuaded Their admission into churches has became quite frequent, in | er of the Emperor, price five francs, They add that the work 
that we should be influenced by no other motive than simply England and this country ; and their expense seems to be the i destined to have great success, and produce a lasting sensa- 
the love of God, and the wish to benefit our fellow-creatures ;” ) only reason why they are not generally introduced. | tion. The Count’s ical vein has been tardily di 
and this expression agrees witk the preaching of the protest-) 11.4 the evil stopped on the clearing of thurches, it would | or opened. 


ants of that period; or in some cases it falls short in point || 7 I = —= 
of ity, for all other motives frequently de * am iene Pn na en IT The A —The of the A 
|| great success, to stigmatize the fine arts as wseless and frie- | F ' ry aliery polle Associa- 
as sinful. ' tion, in Clinton Hall, just opened, contains a fine collection of 
nae , ,  olous. Our Puritan ancestors infused into the pablic mind 
Religion operates in other ways than that described by | a * i Reet aielien Med aul | paintings, constituting on some accounts the most attractive 
Milton; and, in some of its modes, seems always to have had | mn ft ; bey a a net neg | exhibition that we have had in New-York for a long time. 
influence, both on the minds of artists, and on those of the ne = ts ae ee eescemee re wT | The number of pictures is not so great as we have been ac- 
ee ee, nee aca ail is inttn Gell Onset albeit they are | Customed to see inthe Gallery of the National Academy, but 
gion, notion that future happiness was to be attained / ‘ raft,’ are not so hostile to sanctity as they have | the Apollo Association has no poor works, no ‘ soiled can- 


mere 
pr sepetquenaeyrrereapaleapsgeceaPtang coos ir 4 been represented. We may therefore hope that sacred hie- | va*s-” The old paintings, the copies, and the original pleces 
sons to spend their time in honoring the saints. There is i. a will aid in the culture of American | >Y Ur own artists, are uniformly good, and some few are 
also the esprit du corps produced by the agitation of church | ne aprdtonenins poufene, | worthy of the highest praise. We have not yet had leisure 
politics, which may sometimes have been useful. ‘There are, | A» Your obedient servant, JONATHAN PERICLES. | 6.10 che collection, and therefore mention but few 
besides, a sense of duty, and a wary, safe-side prudence, and | te |) works in this notice. Two portraits by Washington Allston, 
other considerations which you will find in sermons. How i Literary Intelligence. | «Isaac of York’ and Benjamin West, will attract the atten- 
much influence they may have had, perhaps no man can tell. Bishop McIlvaine of Obio has nearly ready for publication 4:4, of every visitor, as among the very best pictures ever ex- 
A few instances, however, are recorded of men devoting their a work in opposition to the ‘ Oxford Theology,’ as developed J hibited in America. Sully has two likewise, ‘Miranda’ and 
time, without pecuniary reward—among them Michel Angelo, in the Oxford Tracts, a series of essays on various doctrinal 4 «Bother and Child,’ which need no praise. Jasper Har- 
who gave his services as architect of St. Peters. No motive, | questions, written with distinguished ability, which have been | ding, of Boston, has a noble portrait of the venerable Hannah 
except the love of art, can be better for an artist than the | republished in this country and read extensively in the Epis- 4 4. the ecelesiastical historian of New-England, and his 
true spirit of religion, described in the above words of Milton; . copal Church. In the Bishop's last Diocesan Address he de- | bition S. S. Harding, whe has within a few weeks taken up 
and the prudential considerations relative to a divine govern-  neunces these Tracts in very strong language, and the lovers ; . 
ment, or to a natural religion, or theory of happiness, how- of theologic cantroversy will doubtless read the forthcoming 
om _ may be rn ra met an poo onslaught on this new system of ‘ philosophic religion’ with 
inasmuch as benevolence, love utiiul, » Of singular relish. Very few in this country write with greater | portraits b : ‘ j 
honor or country, are in mest minds too feeble to overpower — * cent ability than Dr. McIlvaine. 7 . pobre. ction a ee 
avarice, the general representative of common wants. | ‘ Christian Ballads,’ a series of Poems by Arthur Cleve | Tie object of the A lo Association is to encourage the 
I am persuaded that art will improve with religion; and 4 land Coxe, a portion of which have heretofore appeared in the | 4 4, in Pe country b ph the means of sale to works ex- 
that a low state of the arts and sciences cannot coexist with '«Churchman’ newspaper, will be issued in a few weeks by | ecuted by American org "ae person in any part of the 
a high state of religion. The same faculties which produce * Wiley & Patnam of this city. ii Union may become @ member by subscribing five dollars, and 
the one are more or less necessary to the other. A new edition of ‘ Scenes from Life,’ alittle work by Miss | 4. * aienbe et d tocol . o 
Religion, in Egypt, Greece, and the Catholie countries of ; od ol oewertaetcagrebatay samedi Sage an 
ee ; Lucy Hooper, which we have heretofore noticed, will be pub- | are distributed by lot among those so subscribing. Besides 
modern Europe, furnished patronage to the arts, more than . }j,hed soon by Linen & Fennell. dt dans Gn elt daa , { 

. sed ene r ning a fine picture, each sub- 
any other cause. Whether it will in future avail itself of Mr, Powell, a young artist of merit, proposes to publish a scriber receives an er graving of the finest piece offered to the 
them is doubted by many; but those who reflect that repre- | Gallery of Portraits of American Authors. If issued, it | Agsociation—the choice of the piece to be made at the annu 
sentation by lines and colors, and by words, have no essential | wil] include all who have sequired reputation in the various | 9} meeting. The funds of the Association are placed under 
difference on the feelings, and that the former mode is in walks of literature, and will probably contain not less than , the management of a Committee to be used aa die puvihece 
many cases more intelligible than the latter, will see the pro- f sixty or seventy portraits, all of well-known and distinguished | .f meritorious works by native artists. Remuneration is thus 
bability that painting may be called in to effect what words persons. When Mr. Powell bas completed his collection, he given to the labors of men of genius which individual liberal- 
cannot doso well. Pictures may be inappropriate tochurches, proposes placing it in the hands of the engraver, and making } ity could not to any great extent afford. The artiet may now 
as some sermons are said to be; but the notion that they can arrangements for publishing the plates, illustrated by letter- devote himself to other and higher pursuits of his calling in the 
never be properly placed in churches is rather too sweeping | press biographical notices, forming a complete and elegant | confidence that his exertions will be appreciated and reward- 
to be admitted without careful examination. | portrait gallery of eminent American writers, ed. There is a separate fund established for the creation of 

But if the walls of churches must be bare, it does not fol-. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia have published the first vol- f & permanent gallery of paintings under the direction of the 
low that illustrations of religious history will do no good; on ume ef ‘ Ten Thousand a Year,’ from Blackwood. ! Association which any can subscribe to who may choose. 
the contrary, such works are found useful in explaining many | Mr. T. A. Richards, of Augusta, Georgia, proposes to pub- | But the subscription of five dollars is for the purchase of pic- 
parts of scripture ; and the mere landscape views of the holy ‘lish Iidustrations of Georgia Scenery—to comprise engra- » tures to be distributed by lot among subscribers. 
land, which have recently been published, are louked on with | vings of the most interesting places in the State, with letter J j, perhaps qnestionable whether the Apollo Association 
peculiar interest, and associated with feelings very different . press illustrations. Mr. Richards is an artist, and is said to ! offers the best she (or the encouragement of ert in Americe. 
from those with which we leok ot ordinary views. Historical | be the ‘ Doaghty of the South.’ | A ulieinsendibiiifinntialegtles correspondent of this 
pictures, zepreseating events recorded in the Bible, ere gem) 1. « Bianchard of Philadelphia announce as in press the | paper, which if it could be carried into execution, might be 


erally not thought to be true, and therefore do net excite much | . : : i.e 
ot tote te map Pt NS, following works recently published in England: The Paris | preferable, but there eau be no doubt that the Apollo Associ- 


: " Sketch-Book, by Mr. Tidmarsh; Jem Blunt, by the Old | ation will heve a beneficent influence and it is entitled to the 
— an. Gung . cet age pena — , Sailor; The Budget of the Bubble Family, by Lady Bulwer; | hearty support of our citizens. We are sure that none who 
fem ae ed aiaitiedieain ae eae - sae eon | The Cashmere Shawl, an Eastern fiction; Oliver Cromwell, r viele the present exhibition will regret the act. 
tance than verbal desription. Material exit for showing | °° Novvous Disanen; The Tomer of London, complewsie one‘ Quodlibet: Containing some Annals theref, with an 
many details of this nature, and should be collected in some | |) 1. &o, : 4 Authentic Account of the Origin and Growth of the Bo- 
public institution, accessible to artists. FOREIGN. rough, and the Sayings and Doings of sundry of the Towns- 
Let any man consider what would be the effect of a eom- | The interesting story now in course of publication in Black- | people, ete. Edited by Solomon Secondthoughts, School- 
plete series of paintings, representing every picturable event in | #00d's Magazine, entitled ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,” is by || master, and now made public at the request and under the 
the old and new testaments, and in the church history down | Samuel Warren, LL.D., well known as the author of Pas- | patronage of the Great Newlight Central Democratic Com- 
to the present time, with all the accessories true as they sages from the Diary of a Physician. | mittee of Quodlibet.’—The reader will excuse the copying of 
might be made. He will perceive that they would not only | The romance by H. W. Herbert, of this city, entitled ‘ Oli- || the residue of the title of which the above lines constitute about 
draw attention to the subject, but communicate much infor- || ver Cromwell,’ has been republished by Colburn in Lond mn, | one-half. The book to which it belongs is a satire, not destitute 
mation that would be both entertaining and useful, and make | and is there attributed to Horace Smith, one of the authors | of merit, in which the existing contending political parties are 
them worthy to form part of a public collection. of the'#Rejected Addresses.’ portrayed with some truth and considerable humor. There 
The protestant clergy, like’the ancient Iconoclasts, con- || Thomas Moore is preparing a complete and uniform edition || is fot much danger that the writer will be mistaken for « 
founding their use with their abuse, have expelled p ures || of his prose and poetical works, of which the first volume will || Swift, but his book is—printed very neatly indeed. (Phila- 
and statues from churches, as abominations, and even one |i be issued in October. da: Lea & Blanchard ; New-York : Collins, Keese & Co.) 















his residence in this city, has @ portrait of Park Benjamin 
, which can hardly be surpassed as a likeness, and as a work 
| of art is deserving of commendation. Two rich landscapes 
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* Hope on, Hope Ever!” Pp. 225. 18mo.—This is another 
of Mary Howitt’s instructive and interesting pictures of rural 
life in England, and, like ‘ Strive and Thrive,’ it inculcates the 
purest and most needful lessons. We know of nothing in the 
whole range of this department of literature that we would 
more earnestly recommend to parents as an aid to the educa- 
tion of the young—the education that makes better and hap- 
pier. Like the other writings of Mary Howitt, its delinea- 
tions of manners and habits in the Erglish Midland Counties 
are pleasing and true. (Boston: James Munroe &Co. New- 
York: Collins, Keese & Co.) : 

_ = a | 
The Mirror.--The number of this venerable periodical 
for the present week is equal in the merit of its contents to 
any single sheet we have seen for many a day, and it is em- 
bellished by one of the most exquisite pictures—a mezzotinte 
portrait of Miss Vandenhoff, by Sadd, from a painting by Ing. 
ham—that ever graced a periodical. The Mirror has impro- 
ved very much of late; William Cox, Theodore S, Fay, and 
others well known to the public, are constant contibutors to it ; 
and General Morris has resumed his old habits of editorial in- 
dustry. Nothing so beauti'ul as the ‘ Mirror.’ 
=-- = | 

Good Arrangement.—We see that the proprietors of the 
Aantic steamers have resolved to remit the customary charge 
to passengers for wines, and hold each one accountable for 
what he may use. That is right—there is no necessity for 
making a temperate man pay for the guzzling of the wper, or 
fur provoking the young man to drink more than he needs, 
because he will have te pay whether he drinks or not. 


The Bunker Hill Fair.—The Monument Fair closed in 
Quincy Hall, Boston, on Wednesday evening Inst week, and 
it 1s estimated that the nett receipts were twenty-five th 
dollars. The unsold articles were removed to Charlestown, 
the ladies of which place will open a fair there to dispense of 
them. Eigteen towns and cities in Massachusetts, beside 
Boston, were represented by tables at the Fair. The whole 
business was under the maaagement of ladies, with the excep- 
tion that at each table two gentlemen were stationed as mar 
shals, to preserve order and assist in the due enforcement of 
rules. The whole affair seems to have been spirited, well con- 
trived, admirably managed, and most successfully achieved. 





The Shakers.—There is a Society of Shaker at Can- 
terbury, N. H., which has been established upwards. of 60 
years. The last number of the Farmer's Monthly Visitor 
gives an interesting account of a visit of two days, from which 


the following extract concerning the benefits of their frugal, i 


temperate and industrious habits, is derived : 
* We have thus gone thraugh a leng hy detail of our two 


which gives them contentment, and permiis no desire to re- 
turn to the practicer of the world. One of the families some- 


that there is always in the 


y a due 


families for sixty years, viz: 
The united age of one hundred and two persons given by 





l dred and sixty-nine years—making an average to each per- 
|, son of fifty years and eight months. Here is a table of lon 
| gevity to which, it is will not be found a parallel in 
all the tables ef modern times. Very seldom does a death 
occur among these people, but from an originally delicate 
| constitution or some organic defect, before passing middle 


times will take a dozen and girls in a single year; so | 
jon of young | 
—- The following numbers gre the ages. of all the deaths ; | 
with the two exceptions named, that have occurred in all the |, ting into the town, 


|| figures in a table for sixty years, is five thousands one hun- | 


rived at Baltimore on Friday, from Rio Grande 2d August, 
—— that on dar Fag 15th July, the town of San Jose 
orte was 8 party of Republicans, under the 
command of Bento Gorzalves, chief of the Republican party, 
with a force of 1,400 men. After they had succeeded in get- 
b were repulsed, though not until after 
| a hard-fought battle of eight hele, during 8 terrible storm of 
wind and rain, The number of killed and wounded on 
both sides amounted to seven hundred men, and the towns 
suffered great injury from the cannonading. This unexpected 
attack on the town caused the inhabitants to entertain serious 
apprehensions for their safety, and had the effect of paralysing 
| what little business was iously doing. At the last dates 


———__—_—_—— Le 
which gs thom oneness spon ego | From Rio Graspe.—Capt. Hale, of the brig Boxer, ar- 


|| from Buenos Ayres which reached Rio Grande, there was no 
|, prospect of a supension of the blockade, every thing remaining 


age. Rarely do attacks of dysentery or fever, or other com- || the same as at the date of our previous accounts, 


| plaints peculiar to either warm or cold unhealthy weather, 


r labor, with the contentment of perfect indepe: 
'dom from worldly fear and worldly care the Shakers in nine 
|| cases out of ten, live to a » and Wise age; and very sel- 


dom does the community of between two and three hundred | 


| persons have occasion to follow one of their number to an un 
| timely grave.”’ 


| Thirteenth Annual Fair of the American Institute, at 


' Niblo's Garden.—Contributors aro desired to forward their | 
articles and have them entered on the books on Friday and | 


, Saturday of next week. The exhibition will open to visiters 


on the Monday following, the 5th of October, and an address | 


|, 0a Home Production will be delivered at 8 o'clock on the 
|| evening of the 7th. 
The Ploughing Exhibition will be held near the Railroad 


Depot in Newark, N. J. on the 9th, at 3 o'clock, P. M. The | 


Ploughs will be taken from Courtlandt-street Ferry on the 
Railroad, witheut cost. An exhibition of select blood cattle 


d || will be held on the 14th within the Garden. They should be 
taken directly to Tattersall’s when they arrive, and entered as | 


|| early as the morning of the 13th. For terms of sale, &c. see 


Agricultura] Circular. The Anniversary Address will be de- 


| livered on the 15th, at 74 o'clock, P. M., and the Anniversary | 


! Supper immediately after. 


“ 


{ and 15th. Contributors are requested to send plants, fruits, 


f 
‘and cut flowers, early in the mornings of those days. 


| Award of Premiums and closing Address by the President | 


| of the Institute on the evening of the 16th. Articles deliv- 


ered to exhibitors on the 17th. The Exhibition of the present | 


, year promises to be more interesting than any that have hith- 
|, erto occurred. 


' takings for the dissemination of the principles of Christianity, 


! one in Boston, origmally incorporated in 1812, with only | 
' seven members, has been peculiarly successful. In the first | 
day's visit to a people who probably pass through life with a | 


r of its existence the imcome of the association was 


| affect the health, or destroy the lives of the Canterbury fami- | 
| lies. With limbs and nerves strengthened by exercise and | 


| Horticultural products will be exhibited on the 13th, Ith | 


A Successful Institution—Among the numerous under- | 


higher and more uniform enjoyment than a'most any people * $11,361 18. The amount-of income for the year commenc-’ 
that ever lived. Where shall we find a set of men in any | ing August’ 1, 1839 and ending July 31, 1840, was $240 | 
community—so many together according to the whole num- | 591 08! During the intervening period agencies have been 
ber —who have enjoyed uninterrupted good health, and whose established in West-Africa, South-Africa, Greece, Turkey, 
sun, passing from the morning of life through the meridian, | Syria and the Holy Land, Island of Cyprus, Persia, among | 
seldom obscured by the clouds of adversity, ts setting in a se | the Mahratis, at Madras, Madeira, Island of Ceylon, Siam, 
rene and clear sky ; as the patriarchs at Canterbury ? | China, Singapore, Indian Archipelago, Borneo, Sandwich 
There are reasons why @ society constituted as this is— | Islands; among the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Chactaws, Paw- 
where benevolence prevails over mere selfishness—should be pees, Oregon Ladians, Ojebwas, and other tribes of natives of 
happy beyond the lot of mortals ongueed in the bustling tur | our country. The agents, in number about four hundred | 
moils and struggles of the world. desire property only are employed in forming schools, gathering the people into 
as & community; therefore there is no individua! temptation | religious societies, transiating the Bible and other books into | 
to dishonesty. They eontract no debis; therefore they have | the languages spoken by these very diverse nations, and in | 
no trouble or concern of mind how debts shall be paid. Dea. ) printing and distributing these works; some are stationary, * 
Winkley reverting to the con-ition of the people forty-eight | and some itinerate. 
years ago, when the church which is yet standing waserected,,, Besides these hundreds of agents thus employed, another 
said they had not a hundred doliars to begin with; yet he | body, perhaps equal in numbers, are acting as assistants to 
said a way always seemed to provide itself to go without run | them in various ways Immense multitudes of the youth uf | 
ning in debt | these countries are now in seminaries established and sup- || 
“The po-ition of the Canterbury families—being in ed by this association, of which there are now one hup- | 
elevated and generally a serene and clear atmosphere—w! \dred and thirty members, including one only of the original 
the purest water gushes from the granite rocks—where the | seven, who is at this time ninety-twe years of age. A smail || 
foretid miasma generating disease finds no lurking place—is publication called the “ Merald,” is issued monthly by them | 
peculiarly conducive to health and long life. Recently tomb | which contains a fund of interesting matter concerning the | 
stones d ing the name and age of ull who have died | people among whom these agente dweil, their manners, cus | 
since the United Brethren sat down upon this ground fifty || toms, modes of living and habits of thinking, with descrip- | 
eight years ago, excepting two burials in a distant field, have | tions of the face of the countries, and many other matters. | 
been erected. The grave yard is upon the left hand of the | This little work is printed in Boston, and in Ohio also. About || 
road as you pass fiom the first to the second family: the I twenty thousand only are now printed monthly, although a | 
graves are disposed in rows in a direct line, those in each suc- || mach larger number will be demanded some time | 
cessive row behind those of the front row. Although He hence. The institution in known wiitler the title of the Ame- || 


1) 


4 








few of the Society have been born this ground, there fs | rican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. | 
a continued accession of children, both Pe ' | 
thom the more taffine to ola bil u dost years age. The}} U3" Counterfeit ten dollar notes of the Eagle Bank, Boston, || 





elder people prefer to take the younger children, because they |! are in circulation. 











NEW AGENTS. 
Henry Mitver is appointed our Agent at Milwaukie, Wis- 

consin Territory, and we earnestly request our former subscri- 

bers who remain indebted to us there, to settle with him for 

their several arrears. 

4 ‘Tuomas C. MILLER is our Agent at Auburn, N. Y. in place 


|| of B. R. Peck, whe long since resigned. Qur friends in the 


vicinity of Aubura will please make payment to Mr. Miller. 

8. A. Roto, (at the Bookstore of H. Stanwood & Co.) is 
hereby appointed our Agent fer the city of Rochester, in place 
of John M. Pratt, resigned. Our friends in or near Rochester 
whose advance payments have expired will oblige us by renew- 
|, ing their subscriptions immediately. 


Mr. RB. M. Grirrine of Little Falls, N. Y. is no longer an 
Agent for this paper, and no receipt given by him after this date 
will be acknowledged by us. We are constrained to give this 
notice by the impossibility of procuring any* atisfaction from or 
settlement with him. All persons who may have paid money 
, to him within the present year will please apprise us of the fact 

and the amount. 
TO OUR DEBTORS. 

There are very many persons indebted to the subscribers 
| mainly as former Agents for or Subscribers to The New- Yorker, 
but some on other accounts. To such and to all we earnestly, 
|| emphatieally say, WE NEED THE MONEY You Owe Us. Be it 
} much or little, fifty dollars or’ fifty cents, we are greatly in want 
|| of it, and entreat you to forwardit immediately. You will have 

no difficulty in doing so; for, aside from the facilities aflurded by 
the Mails, merchants and dealers must soon be visiting New. 
‘York. We know the times are hard; but they are at the worst 
no harder for you than for us; and you can better spare us the 
tride you severally owe us than we can do without the large 
sum that your general compliance with this request would place 
‘in our hands. We owe debts ourselves; but we make it a rigid 
H rule never to owe one a day after it is payable or wanted, what- 
| ever the sacrifi¢e involved. If every one would adopt and 
abide - by this rule, a vast amount of embarrassment and loss 
would be prevented. Old Friends who owe us! we want our 
pay! 
it now. 





Do not.put us off to a more convenient season— we need 
Do jake care tharit is forthcoming, and deeply oblige 
Yours, anxiodsly, H. GREELEY « Co. 
Sept. 26, 1840. 30 Ann-st. New-York. 














——.A ———— 
Married, 

In this city, September 19 Edward Kent, Esq. of Toronto, U. C. to 
Charlotte Augusta, daughter of the late Rev. Robert Maunder, of De- 
vou county, Ruglend, 

September 22, Jobo Arnold, of this city, to Mary, daughter of John 
S. Forman, of Point Piecasant, N. J. 

September 22, Bartholomew Pickens to Elizabeth Paul, both of this 
eity. 

Depromber 22, George A. Peck to Ann Eliza, daughter of Elijah 
Valentine. 

September 23, Rev. J.C. Brigham to Maria Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Water Evertson. 

Se, 23, Jacob H Groesbeek, of Albany, to Anna Maria Hen- 
ry, of this city. 

At Fort Covington, N. Y. September 15, Israel Seaman, of De Ruy- 
ter, N. ¥. to Maria Moore, of the former place. ; é 

Long Branch, N. J. September 5, Audrew M. Shiers to Maria Louisa 
Russell, both of this city. ; 

Harrisburg, Pa. September 10, W. O. Hickok toCaroline L. Hutter 


Died, 
In this city, September 18, Rev. James Mairs, aged 74 years. 
September 18, Capt. Lewjs Meore, 40. 
Septentber 19, Caleb Fictinor a _ 
ar: 
Septomber a0, Elizabeth Eleanor, wife of Joseph Torrist, 19. 
September 21, = ae Guanes - 
ry C. ing, 
oe = Eacline, daughter of the late Wm. H. Downing, 19. 
At Brooklyn, September 24, Mary Ann, only daughter of James L 
Lester, of Griswold, Ct. ; 

New-Brighton, Staton Island, September 22, Mary O. wife of Henry 


h, 42. 
“Carthage, TH. Aug. 28, Malcolm McGregor, Exq., formerly of Johue- 
town, N.Y., 29. 
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THE ROSE OF CASHMERE. 
A BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. WILSON—THE WORDS BY CHARLES D. SILLERY—THE MUSIC BY GEORGE BARKER. 
ANDANTE. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 
* The Spirit of Beauty felt every where.’— Shelley. 
Ariel, sweet Ariel! on the swallow's wing 
Thou bring’st me visions of the orient Spring. —MS. 
Sout of the Beautiful! 
Oh! how my spirit drank thy rainbow hues 
From the rich flowers steeped in Aurora's dews, 
And breathed the freshness of thy spreading smile, 
Robing the mountains of the Indian Isle, 
So purely, clearly, wildly, heavenly bright! 
The thrones of Morn! the treasure-holds of Light! 
What time the syn arose in beauty bland, 
Painting the mead with beams from Faery-Land, 
Under the palm-trees cool. 
Soul of the Beautiful ! 
Thou wert with me, fair spirit! at hush'd noon, 
By the blue Indian stream, the haunt of June, 
While Tropic-birds, the scattered rainbow's gems, 
Sung overhead among the skiey stems, 
And the pure fishes darced through the wave, 
Where the fresh sonzias their long tresses lave ; 
And on my ear low, drewsy murmurs fell 
From the wasps’* bough-hung, warlike citadel, 
Of life and bustle full. 


Soul of the Beautiful! 
Thou wert with me in twilight’s lapse of calm, 
Dreaming of pastoral days beneath the palm, 
When the shrill crickets harped their evening hymn, 
Prolonged through moonlight hours so softly dim ; 
The mournful filao moaning overhead 
Eternal requiem for the lovely dead ; 
While the clear stars above began te shine, 
And the quick fire-flies sparkled in the pine, 
Lighting the lilied pool. 
Soul of the Beautiful! 
Thou wert with me by the fond Lovers't grave, 
Where richly-drooping garlands wildly wave— 
Where the green Aloe spreads its regal crown, 
And heaven's blue brow but rarely wears a frown : 
Yes, thou wert present in that Creele Maid, 
Tripping before me through the chequered shade, 
Lingering behind beneath the palm-tree old 
The Cariopsis’ starry buds of gold, 
For woodland wreath to cull. 
Soul of the Beautiful! 
Thou wert with me upon the summer deep, 
"Mid the white birds upon the blue asleep; 
The lovely Nautili sailing by in pride, 
Like Clenpatra’s navy on the tide ; 
While soared the Albatross, the ocean swan, 
The bringer of the winds, the friend of man; 
And the white Tropic Bird in orean's bed 
Bathed its light wings and tapering feather red, 
While waves the young winds lull. 
Soul of the Beautiful! 
Thou wert with me by high Napoleon's tomb ; 
Thy smile it was that lit its turf of bloom— 
Thine was that graceful fay—that Hebe fair— 
That blooming English girl with raven hair 
And spring-blue eyes, who of the crystal well 
Gave us to drink, and from the neighboring dell 


Round which the tempests rule. 


Boul of the Beautiful ! 
Thou art with me in my own humble home, 
From which I never, never more shall roam : 


| had then appeared for many years, excepting Glover's ‘ Athe- 

| naid,” which had been utterly neglected; and Joan of Arc 

_ breathe: a republican spirit. such as was then popular in Eng- 

! land, where the example of the United States and the French 

|| revolution had been operating strongly against the aristocratic 

. | principle. Although this was Southey’s first attempt of an 

- se — || ambitions kind, he bad, during his scheol-boy days, written a 

Beontiful | | great brief for private circulation and fi i- 

2 many pieces for private on or @ peri 

ee aro wing || edical in Bristol, which im the summer of 1794 were printed 

prema hes on - ne poe ag | at Bath in a volume entitled ‘Poems containing the Retro- 

And now and then our glances fondly meet ; || spect, &c. by Robert Lovell and Robert Southey.’ These, 

Amid her tresses plays the purple light. with some others, were reprinted in 1805 and in 1815, under 

My gentle dove! my hallowed cherub bright! | the title of ‘Minor Poems.’ They are all included in the last 

All that is lovely wreathes thy sinless brow, | edition of the ‘ Poetical Works,’ not because the author at- 

And I am very, very happy now tached to them any especial value, but to prevent the success 

Thou art so beautiful! w.F. | of pirated editions of his writings which might hold out as a 

— — | recommendation that they contained what he had chosen to 

| suppress; and to exhibit, to such as choose to trace it, his 
y ROBERT SOQUTHEY. |, intellectual progress and history. 


|THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL. D. | : 
| Poer-Lavavate. Corcecten sy Himsecr. Ten Volumes in Sir William Davenant, in the preface to ‘ Gondibert,’ con- 
' 
i 


I see thee beaming with infantile grace 

Upon my litile maiden’s guileless face, 

As fond she clasps me in her soft white arms, 
Filling my future with her spring-bright charms, 
And look into her pure, clear, dewy eyes, 
While from my spirit Sorrow’s cold mist flies, 





— — a Tee a - eee _ | demned all his juvenile poems; and Mr. Southey at the age 
Soutuer is dead ; at least his mind, which for half acen- .¢ sixty-three, while he agreed with Davenant in censuring 


tury has commended the attention of mankind by the univer- || 1. greater part of his early pieces, censured them as crudi- 


| sality of its icformation and the variety and extent of its pro- 
duction, has finally fallen into decay, though his body still | 
wanders among its accustomed haunts, aimless and soulless 
It had been for some months reported that the intellect of the | 
| Sage of Keswick was in ruins, yet few gave credence to the 
| rumor, and some of the journals asserted that it was false ; 
| but a note which has been made public from Mrs. Southey es- 
‘ tablishes the melancholy truth, and the Laureate must nolong- 
| er be regarded as among cotemporary authors. He hed spent 
several of the last years in collecting and editing his works, | 
| amounting in all to a greater number of volumes than were | 
lever before composed by a single individual, deeming this | 
| last revision a duty which he owed to that part of the public | 
" by whom his writings had been auspiciously received, and to 
| thore wh» wou'd take a lively interest in his good name when 


| he should be gathered to his fathers. | 





early indications of genixs induced his father, » ho was en-| 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, to give him @ university educa-, 
| tion. At the age of fourteen he was sent to the Westminster | 
| School, and in 1792 entered Baliol College at Oxford, where 
| he sven became preéminently distinguished for his classical | 
attainments. i 
The first poem of any magnitude which he attempted was 


Robert Southey was born in Bristol in August, 1774, and 
i 


ties only, for, he remarked, with his customary egotism, that 
in all he had written, whether in prose or verse, there had 
never been a line which, for any compunctious reason, living 
or dying, he could wish to blot. Indeed, the only repentance 
he appears to have known was for his worthier sentiments.— 
A poet and romancer, a theologic ard political controvertist, 
a historian of churches and wars, a biographer of methodists, 
martyrs, men-of-the-world and great commanders, a translator, 
an antiquarian, a voluminous and keen reviewer, an enthusi- 
astic republican in youth, and in manhood the advocate of 
desolating wars, political monopolies and kingly government, 
a corscientious Christian and a bitter and unrelenting perse- 
cutor of men of opposite belief, and a fierce partisan in poli- 
tice—all that he finds at sixty to regret is, that in early years 
he was so ignorant of history and ef human nature as to be- 
lieve men capable of self government, that Catholics, Calvin- 
ists and Unitarians could share the salvation purchased by the 
blood of Christ, and that Whigs could act with a view to any- 
thing but the ruin of their country and the subversion ot its 
institutions. 

Although Mr. Southey commenced publishing at a very 
early age, in the perfection of his judgement he advises young 
authors, who are not deceived in the estimate of their powers, 
to write as much and to publish as little as possible. A friend 


of many faults, most popular productions, was finished in six | tid him he was glad that the poem had been writien, as it 
| weeks from its inception. Toward the close of 1794, it was. contained good passages which might be transplanted into other 
bengesge to be published by subscription in a quarto volume; works in the maturity of his age. Southey was too young 
but Mr. Joseph Cottle, who had then just commenced the |) and too ambitious to heed such counsel, and perhaps in his 
business of a bookseller in Bristol, becoming acquainted with ii case it was expedie at to disregard it; but the mass of versi- 
Southey before the manuscript was sent to the printer, bought || fers would do well to fallow it. In youth they can neither 
the copyright for fifty guineas, and gave the author a sufficient || write t » much nor publish too little. The instances are un- 
number of copies to supply the subscribers he had already ob- |, common in which anything more can be inferred from juvenile 
tained. Southey immediately left England for Lisbon, ena | poetry than that the writer possesses imitative talent and the 
the book was published and received with great favor by the || power of versifyi ig, for which, es for other arts, there must 
reviewers. Miss Seward, thea in high reputation, wrote some | be a natural bent and aptitude. Wordsworth remarks that it 
verses upon it in a strain of the highest eulogy, which were | is not because they have lacked culture ard the inspiration of 
published in the Morning Chronicle, and the editor accompe- | books that so many poets who have been sown by Nature have 
nied their insertion with a defence of certain opinions which, | wanted the accomplishment of verse and brought forth no fruit 
amid her genera! praise, she had denounced. The poem soon | after their kind. Persons of the best education, of whose 
passed to a second edition in Er gland, @nd was reprinted in | poetic temperament no doubt could be entertained, have failed 


| . 

, Joan of Arc; and this, though one of his longest and, in spite to whom he read Joan of Are before comw itting it to press, 
{ 

| 


* There is » species America. The success of a work like this, by a young and || to become poets for want of this accomplishment, which is 

sect quitba ond cf evtagtioonen etic een thean the tenied unknown author, needs some explanation, for a poem «f no | often possessed without any other qualification or capacity for 
wervounded ee ae ONES greater excellence would now a publisher to in-|| improvement. 

| Poul end Virginia. cur the cost of printing. Bot no of equal pretension The noved drama entitled Wat Tyler was written soon 
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after the publication of Joan of Arc, though it was not pub- || tished until 1805. Before this time it was more than once to|| brought the Laureate-office into greater eontempt than it ac- 
lished until twenty years later, and then not with Mr. Southey’s |' a great extent rewritten and reconstructed. In 1801 the eu quired by the odes of Pym. 
consent, the manuscript copy having been surreptitiously ob-| thor visi:ed Wales to examine some of the scenes with which Southey’s Prose Works would alone gonstitate a library. 
tained by the printer ; and it is included in the Poetical Works! he was before familiar only by books; and in the autumn of | by. ba, written memoirs of Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
only to show that the author was “ not more ashamed of hav- 1304 committed the poem to the press, after having bestowed || o¢ Cowper, Bunyan, Nelson, and many others; 2 History of 
ing been a republican than of having been a boy.” | upon it every possible attention, in the belief that it would be || 46 Peninsular War, The Book of the Church, Colloquies on 
Thalabe the Destroyer was commenced before the comple- | the greatest work that he should ever produce. He had society, Essays Moral and Political, Esprieila's Letters, 
tion of Joan of Arc, but was not finished until that poem had pleased himself, he says, wih the idea that Joan of Arc would | “The Doctor,’ more articles for the Quarterly Reviews than 
passed to a second edition. It was sent home in manuscript , One day be likened tu Tasso’s Rinaldi, and that, as Jerusalem have been contributed by any other individual, and, indeed, 
while the author was in Portugal, whither he had gone on ac- , had fulfilled the promise of better things, whereof that POF™ || hes left no subject untouched which during the last half-cen- 
count of his health, and his friend Humphrey Davy <uperin- | was the pledge, so might Madoc be regarded in relation to the | tury hes attractéd the attention of literary men. His Life of 
tended its passage through the press. Southey resided at the Juvenile work which prestded ie. The echjom bo Ge savet Nelson is generally esteemed the most perfect and most de- 
small village of Westbury, near Bristol, in 1795, before visit- | TY of Amerien by = Welk een about the yete 1168, which lightful of his works, aod it is regarded as the finest biography 
ing the Peninsula, and Davy and Charles Lamb were his neigh- raha" ee eenceomengen ean ave in the English language. The subject did not require the ex- 
bors and most intimate associates ; they were both at that pe- attempted, and nat without come degree of euceess, to estab} ercise of those reasoning powers, the want of which was the 
riod without celebrity, but distinguished for the characteristics lish. Blades fs writen in the sogular blank verte, the anttont blemish of his prose. The remark of Macauley is just, that 
which subsequently made them eminent, and S wthey speaks ; measure of which our language is capable; it is the largest | 1 erhe quitted narration and attempted argument his fail- 
of the first summer spent in their society as the happiest in | and most finished of Mr. Southey’s poems, and its voluminous | |. was complete and ignominious. On such occasions his 
his life. In 1836, attended by his son, he visited the town, , notes, the fruits of hie extensive readieg, would of themselves productions are rescued from contempt only by the purity and 
wishing to look again upon the home endeared by #0 many | constitute a most interesting book. beauty of their English, The Edinburgh Review thought 
recollections ; but it had disappeared, and so great local al- Madoc was reprinted in New-York immediately after its him tolerably clever in every thing but drollery, and quoted 
terations had been made that it was impossible to ascertain ; appearance in London, in two large octavo volumes, and at-' hi. pags sprightly attempts at wit to justify the opicion. In 
its site. The reception of Thalaba the Destroyer was very + tracted much attention. A caustic criticism of Mr. Charles eindiitin nett tells us that ‘Bishop Spratt was very 
unlike that with which Joan of Arc had been welcomed. As, Jared Ingersoll’s Letters of Inchiquin appeared a few years ? properly so called, because he was a small poet!" and in his 
&@ poem it was better, in Southey’s opinion infinitely better, , afterward in the Quarterly Review, and was erroneously attri. | Colloquies on Society he cannot quote Fraacie Bugg without 
than his first essay; but the peculiarity of its metre and other | buted to Southey, who was knowa to be the principal | . remark on his unsavory name. A man might talk folly like 
characteristics did not suit the critics, and it was attacked contributor to that periodical ; this criticism gave offence to. |»), by his own fireside ; but that any human being, after hav- 
with spirit and some bitterness in the reviews and literary, some of our countrymen, and an anonymous writer attacked ing made such a joke, should write it down, copy it out, send 
journals. The subject was suggested by the allusion in the , the poet in a violent pampblet, printed in New-York by Van it to the printer, correct the proof sheets, and finally send it 
Continuation of she Arabian Tales to the Domdaniel, a semi- Winkle and Wiley, for the compound offence of dissecting Mr. forth into the world, is enough to make us ashamed of our 
nary for evil magicians under the sea, and the poem is one of Ingersoll and writing Madoc. He declared that the author species. 
the wildest romances in our language, abounding with splendid of Madoc had ‘‘ meditated a most serious injury against the 
scenic description and strongly defined personal character.— reputation of the New World by attributing its discovery and 
The metre is the same as that in which the Dramatic Sketches . colonization to a little vagabond Welsh prince !"’ this being in 
of Dr. Sayre are written; and it was chosen because, while it his opision a most insidious attempt against the honor of 
gave the poet a wider range of expression, it satisfied the ear , America and the reputation of Columbus. The ‘ reputation’ 
of the reader and could not be distorted into discord. Not- of the adventurous Genoese bas since that time suffered all 
withstanding the bad treatment which the poem received, it | the injury that it bad to fear from the establishment of the 
passed through four large editions in as many years, and is Welshman’s claim. 
ou pegees. ' Beside the pocecnal friendshipe ebhh we have diready ‘P them; that there is a difference between assertion and de- 
In 1803, soon after his return from the Continent, Southey | ticed, commenced “as after Southey's removal to Kes- monstration; that two contradictory propositions cannot be 
began to reside at Keswick. He now became acquainted , Witk, his connection with the celebrated Anna Seward, John gniahie truths; that to beg the qcestion is not the way to 
personally with Coleridge and Wordsworth, who resided | Wilson Croker, and Allan Cunningham, deserves to be men- 
there also ; and with each of these illustrious persons con- tioned. With each of these persons he meiatained o lasting met with something more convincing than ‘scoundrel’ and 
tracted a lasting friendship. The three were popularly, intimacy and constant correspondence until interrupted by, , blockhead.’ ; 
classed as the ‘ Lake Poets,’ for what reason it is difficult to, their successive deaths. The celebrated verses entitled 
imagine, for no three writers ever lived in whose productions, The Devils Walk were written here one morning be- , - oy 
the difference not being that between good and bad, less re- | fore breakfast, and Coleridge, who was at the time on a visit ard his opponente is one of his most striking charncter- 
semblance could be found ; but they were ridiculously spoken | to Southey, read them over and added one or two verses. — istics. A warm partisan, he thought that political perfection 
of as the fathers of a new and distinct school of poetry, and , They were published anonymously and attracted considerable *** confined to the British Constitution; and a bigoted re- 
every simpleton in Great Britain and America who attempted , attention; imitations appeared by the dozen; the picture- ligionist, he never dreamed but that Christianity and the 
criticism made them the subject of his harmless ridicule. At) shops were filled with their ‘illustrations ;’ and embellished , Church of England establishment were identical. He hated 
Keswick, surrounded by all that could contribute to his enjoy- | editions followed each other in rapid succession. Tney were, 'be Whigs, deeming them a dangerous set of men, and abused 
ment, warm friends, of tastes and feelings consonant, and in| popularly attributed to Professor Porson, whose name is s:ill °YeTY °P* who attempted to reform the British Government; 
the possession of one of the best priva'e iibraries in the king- , on the title-pages of most copies; and when one of the jour- he hated Frenchmen, whom he regarded as Atheists and 
dom, Southey from that time resided. In 1818 he wrote the nals disclosed their true origin, in 1830, a nephew of the Pro Jacobins; he bated Roman Catholics; end wae firmly per- 
following stanzas, which are indicative of his habits and feel-| fessor stepped forward with a pretended ‘ origiaal’ draft in suaded thet the Edinburgh Review, in which he had been 
ings at the time: Porson’s hand-writing. But Coleridge soon afer stated their treated in @ manner correspondent to that with which he 
| history in the collection of his own poetical works, and the treated his own opponents, was possessed by the devil. 
|, claims of the Professor have not since been advanced. Yet, with all his defects, Southey has been a popular 
| In 1813 the Poet-Laureateship became vacant by the death writer, and his works will long continue to be read. His in- 
| of Mr. Pye, and Southey was invited to accept the office. It, formation on every subject was astonishing, and he had a 
| has been stated that Sir Walter Scott end the author of Ma- ready grace in applying it, though he wanted the subtlety of 





In the mind of Southey, says the critic to whom we have 
before referred, reason has ne place at all, or leader or fol- 
lower, sovereign or slave. He does not know what argu 
ment is; he never uses arguments himsel’, and he never 
troubles himself to answer the arguments of others, It never 
occurred to him’that a man ought to be able to give some 
better account of the way in which he had arrived at his opin- 
ions, than merely that it was his will and pleasure to hold 


settle it, or that when an objection is raised it ought to be 


The extraordinary bitterness manifested by Mr. Southey 


My days among the Dead are past; 
y+ ate = I behold, ~ 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 









And seek relief in wo; 
And while I understand and feel 
How much w them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
ith tears of thoughtful gratitude. 
My thoughts are with the Dead ; with them 

1 live in ; 
faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


Dead; anon 
y place with them will be 
And I with them shall travel on’ 
Through all Futurity: 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 


Madoc was originally finished in 1799, but it was not pub- 


doc became competitors for the laurel, and that, meeting acci-, ®’gumentation and the keenness of sarcasm which are so ne- 
| dentally at the Prince’s Regent's levee, each in pursuit of his| ©*s®ry to the finished polemic. His writings cover more 
| pretensions, some words not over courteous passed between |/P8Per, probably, than those of any other person, living or 
them; but Mr. Lockhart, in his Memoirs of Sir Walter, has | 484, who has written in the English language. They con- 
shown that this story is without foundatien, that the two poets tain a great mass of finished composition, pleasant research, 
were most friendly to each other, and that Scott urged the ac-_ lively description and animated narrative ; but eonsidering the 
ceptance of the Laureateship upon Southey. Mr. Croker in- | i™fluence uf his narrow system of religion and politics, we are 
terested hitnself to procure such « modification of the office as | inclined to doubt whether they have not altogether accom- 
to render it more seceptable. The laurel brought no laurels , Plished more of evil than of good. His poetry, however, is 
to the poet, and its acceptance was unquestionably a misfor. , ee from all bitterness, excepting only that which he never 
tune. The best of Sotithey’s Laureate odes possess very little | failed to exhibit toward Napoleon and the French nation. 
merit, and The Vision of Judgement is utterly worthless, and | He did not write poetry with the consciousness that he was 
deserved even the bitter sarcasm of Byron. The metre, un- the gladiator of a sect or party; in his verse he feels no yoke 
suitable as it is for verse, might have been tolerated but the easy one of our common humanity ; be is moved by no 
but for the intrinsic ofthe invention and ideas, which | pestion but the love of gentleness und truth; and he regards 
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LITERATURE. 


ankind not as partisans or disciples of schools, but as heirs 
a common nature, brethren of a house, and maiaal of MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 


one blessed hope. A New Work by ‘Bo.’ 


In personal appearance, Mr. Southey was described three PARTS XXiil, XXIV. | 
years ego, by 8. C. Hall, as tall and handsome, with a clear THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
and noble forehead, an aquiline nose, a profusion of hair, CHAPTER XXXI. 
white as silver, and eyes remarkably expressive. His voice || Wits steps more faltering and unsteady than those with 
was melodious, full of gentleness and persuasion. His step t — she = ere ae — ev = 
: — , oor, an tw to chamber. 
had of late years lost some of its elasticity, but his eyes were | terror she hed* lately felt - nothing epueeel with that 
as bright and his smile as winning as ever. At the age of | which now oppressed her. No e robber, ne treacherous 
fifty five he described himself in the following lines: | host conniving at og seed of his guests, or stealing to their 
, || beds to kill them in their sleep, no nightly prowler, however 
He is lean of bady, and lank of limb; \\ terrible and ervel, could have awakened in her bosom half the 
The man must walk fest who would overtake him. | dread which the recognition of her silent visiter inspired. 
——— 4 not = the worse for the wear, | The gray-headed old man gliding like a ghost into a room and 
a Oe ea a mo omen ned his hair. | acting the thief while he supposed her fast asleep, then bear- 
It might be eth foal ‘Sue bri |, ing off his prize and hanging over it with the ghastly exulta- 
y of notice on Strasburg bridge. | dee the - : \ ‘at 
He sings like a lark when at morn he arises, s witnessed, was worse—immeasurably worse, 
And when evening comes he nightingalizes. I ar more dreadful, for the moment, to reflect upon—than any 
His voice is as good as when he was young, || thing her wildest fancy ceuld have suggested. If he should 
And he has teeth enough left to keep-in his tongue. return—there was no lock or bolt upon the door, and if, dis- 
A man he is by natare merry, | crustful of having left some money yet behind, he should come 
Somewhat Tom fuolish, and comical, very back to seek for more—a awe and horror surrounded 








Who has gone through the world, not mindfal of pelf, | the idea of his slinking i in with 
. * ge ing in again with stealthy tread, and turn- 
bs ao ye Sn ee with himeelf, ‘ing his face toward the empty bed, while she shrank down 
Caring A ~s _ ton ae oe || close at his feet to avoid his touch, which was almost insup- 
Having some friends whom be loves dearly, portable. She sat and listened. Hark! A footstep on the 
And no lack of foes, whom he laughs at sincerely. stairs, and now the door was slowly opening. It was but im- 
| agination, yet irasg:nation bad all the terrors of reality; nay, 
Mr. Southey has for many years lived in retirement, rarely | it was worse, for the reality would have come and gone, and 
going into any socie'y but that of a few literary friends. ! there an end, but in imagination it was always coming, and 
: ; never went away. 
- ee the most intimate wre Br. Wordewerth, Walter!“ 1,, gating which beset the child was one of dim, uncertain 
wage Landor, and, before his death, S. T. Coleridge. He | horror. She hed no fear of the dear old grandfather, in whose 


was offere 1 a seat in the House of Commons a few years ago, || love for her thie disease of thé brain had been engendered ; |) 


but declined its arceptance, preferiyg to reside among his | on - neta a ee as in the Ss 
as <I e , lurking in room, countii money by the 
books, hie ‘old and best companions,’ et Keswick. Sume Giemabied Sel, cama’ in equdar extnas ta tie detpe, 
time last year he was married—his first wife havi died | monstrous distortion of his image, a something te recoil 
many years ago—to Caroline Bowles, a woman well | from, and be the more afraid of, because it bore a likeness to 
in the literary world, with whom he had long maintained an | him, and keptclose about ber, as he did. She could scarcely 
intimate friendship. || connect her own affectionste companion, save by his loss, 
; nih . _ | with this old man, so like yet so unlike him. She had wept, 
His prose writings have never appeared in an uniform edi- to see him dull and quiet. How much greater cause she had 
tion. We have seen in a public library a collection of them, | for weeping now! 
am unting to more than one handred volumes. Within the , The child sat watching and thinking of these things, until | 
last five years he collected and revised his contributions to | ‘2° Phastom in her mind so increased in gloom and terror, 
y : : ribuGons (0 ) that she felt it would be a relief to hear the old man’s voice, 
the reviews and literary journals, but we believe they have | or, if he were asleep, even to see him, and banish some uf the 
not since been published. The edition of his Poetical Works | fears — clustered — = She stole — ta 
tat ; stairs passage again. oor was still ajar as s 
a is in one : paar royal octavo volume of nearly a left it, and the candle burning as before. 
_ pages, and is printed in the most elegant manner. | She had her candle in her hand, prepared to say, if he were 
A fine portrait by Heath, from a pai: ting by Lane, is placed | waking, that she was uneasy and could not rest, and hadcome 
in front of the title. The English edition of the poems, of % see if his were still alight. Looking into the room, she | 


which this is an exact reprint, is in ten volumes. 





For the New-Yorker. 
Songs of the Mighland Esles. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
No. Il....0H, DUST OF MY FATHERS! 
Ou, dust of my Fathers! the mist-wreaths are curling 
Above the green isle where ye 've sunk to your rest, 
And the wind that sweeps down from the mountains is twirling 
The flow’r from the heath that grows green o'er each breast. 
In vain through your glens would the slogan come pealing; 
No brow would be plumed now, no claymore would start— 


For the strong rust of ages each broadsword is sealing, 
And the earth is the targe of each high-beating heart. 


Ye are gone! but the tone of your voices yet lingers 
In Memory's otherwise unwakened halls, 
Like the music of harps swept by seraphim fingers, 
That bright on our day-dreams in melody falls. 
Their low murmur calls to a night of no morrow— 
To a bay where the roll of Life's ocean shall cease : 
“Come rest thee with us! for the grave hath no sorrow— 
Here the heart Earth hath broken may slumber in peace!" 


Our race is dispersed o'er the dark-rolling ocean— 
But few ‘mid the scattered in being remain; 
Some sleep ‘neath the banyan-tree’s tremulous motion— 
Some rest in the lonely sierras of Spain. 
The Autumn wind, when 'mid the forest it dashes, 
Gathers up the shrunk leaves that the tree-boughs have shed : 
So I would that some kind heart would gather our ashes, 
To sleep in one grave, in the Isle of the Dead.” 


~ The more powerful Island clans had each a small island roserved 


for sepulture - and the deepest curse of a Highlander was, “ May his |) it—— 


ashes be scattered: may his bones fiad no rest in his own burial isle!” 


| saw him lying calmly on his bed, and she took courage to en- 
| ter. 
|| Fast asleep—no passion in the face, no avarice, no anxiety, | 


H no wild desire; all gentle, tranquil, and at peace. This was | 


|| not the gambler, or the shadow in her room; this was not 
| even the worn and jaded man whose face had so often met 
|| her own in the gray morning light; this was her dear old 
|| friend, her harmicss fellow-traveler, her good, kind, grand- 
|| father. 

| She had no fear as she looked upon his slumbering features, | 
| but she had a deep and weighty sorrow, and it found its relief, 
| in tears. 

| “God bless him!” said the child, stooping softly to kiss his | 
|| placid cheek. “I see too well now, that they would indeed 
|| part us ifthey found us out, and shut him up from the light of 
the sun and sky. He has only me to help him. God bless us 

| both!” | 
| Lighting her candle, she retreated as silently as she had 
|come, and, gaining her own room once more, sat up during | 
| the remainder of that long, long, miserable night. 
| At last the day turned her waning candle pale, and she fel! 
lasleep. She was quickly roused by the girl who had shown | 
| her up to bed; and, as soon as she was dressed, prepared to 


| go down to her ‘ather. But first she searched her pocket 
and found that her money ote Te ORS > 
mained. 


The old man was ready, and in a few seconds they were on 
their road, The child thought he rather avoided her eye, and 
appeared to expect that she would tell him of her loss. 
felt she must do that, or he might suspect the truth. 

“ Grandfather,” she said, in a tremulous voice, after they 
had walked abouta mile in silence, ‘do you think they are 
honest people at the house yonder?” 

“ Why?” returned the old man trembling. ‘ DoI think 


omit cn ya tet et teelned Nell *T Jost some 


y 
was tak y Taye & jest—only in jest, a oy ther, 
orb gees rake eae baagh beastly 4 ois bnew 





She || over, “more than eight of Miss M 


money lust night—out of my bedroom I am sure. Unless it |) claring 
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in a hurried manner. “Those who take money, take it to 
| keep. Don't talk of jest.” 
| _“ Then it was stolen out of my room, dear,” said the child, 
whose last hope was des the manner of this reply. 
; “ But is there no more, Nell?” said the ald man; “no more 
| any where? Was it all taken—every farthing of it—was there 
nothing left?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the child. 

i? We must get more,” said the old man, “we must earn 
it, Nell, hoard it up, scrape it together, come by it somehow. 

_ Never mind this loss. Tell nobody of it, and perhaps we may 

‘regain it. Don’t ask how; we may regain it, and a great 

| deal more; but tell nobody, or trouble may come of it. And 
so they took it out of thy room, when thou wert asleep,” he 

| added, in a compassionate tone, very different from the secret, 

‘ cunning way, in which he had spoken until now. “ Poor Nell, 
poor litle Nell!” 

The child hung down her head and wept. The sympathis- 

ing tone in which he spoke, was quite sincere; she was sure 
of that. It was not the lightest part of her sorrow to know 
that this was done for her. 

“Not a word about it to any one but me,” said the old 
man, “no not eventome,” he added hastily, “for it can do ne 
good. All the losses that ever were, are not worth tears from 
thy eyes, darling. Why should they be, when we will win 
them back 1?” 

“ Let them go,” said thechild looking up. “ Let them go, 
once and for ever, and I would never shed another tear if 
every penny had been a thousand pounds.” 

“ Well, well,” returned the old man, checking himself as 
some impetuous answer rose to his lips, “she knows no bet- 
ter. I should be thankful for it.” 

“ But listen to me,” said the child earnestly, “ will you 
listen to me?” 

“ Ay, ay, I'll listen,” returned the old man, still without 
looking at her; “a re! voice. It has always a sweet sound 
to me. It always had when it was her mother’s, poor child.” 

“ Let me persuade you, then—oh, do let me persuade you,” 
said the child, “to think no more of gains or losses, andto 

| try no fortune but the fortune we pursue together.” 

|. “ We pursue this aim together,” retorted her grandfather, 
still looking away and seeming to confer with himself.— 
“* Whose image sanctifies the game?” 

* Have we been worse off,” resumed the child, “‘ since you 
forgot these cares, and we have been travelixg on together ? 

, Have we not been much better and happier without a home 


_ to shelter us, than ever we were in that unhappy house, when 


they were on your mind?” 

“ She speaks the truth,” murmured the old man in the same 
tone as before. ‘It must not turn me, but it is the truth—no 
doubt it is.” 

“QOaly remember what we have been since that bright 
morning when we turned our backs uponit for the last time,” 
said Nell, “ only remember what we have been since we haae 
been free of all those miseries—what peaceful days and quiet 
nights we have had—what pleasant times we have known— 
what happiness we have enjoyed. If we have been tired or 
hungry, we have been soon refreshed, and slept the sounder 
for it. Think what beautiful things we have scen, and how 

' contented we have felt. And why was this blessed change?” 

He stopped her with a motion of his hand, and bade her 
talk to him no more just then, for he was busy. After atime 
he kissed her cheek, still motioning herto silence, and walked 
on, looking far before him, and sometimes stopping and gaz- 
ing with a puckered brow upon the ground, as if he were 
painfully trying to collect his disordered thoughts. Once she 

; saw tears in bis eyes. When he had gone on thus for some 

| time, he took her hand in his as he. was accustomed to do, 

| with nothing of the violence or animation of his late manner ; 
and so, by degrees se fine that the child could not trace them, 

, settled down into his usual quiet way, and suffered her to 
lend him where she would. 

When they presented themselves in the midst of the stu- 
pendous collection, they found, as Nell had anticipated, that 

| Mrs. Jarley was not yet out of bed, and that, although she 
| had suffered some uneasiness on their account overnight, and 
| had indeed sat up for them until past eleven o'clock, she had 
| retired in the persuason, that, being overtaken by storm at 
| some distance from home, they had sought the neerest shel- 
ter, and would not return before morning. Nell immediately 
applied herself with great assiduity to the decoration and pre- 
| paration of the room, and had the satisfaction of completing 
| her task, and dressing herself neatly, aeoouene of the 
| Royal Family came down to t. 
| “We have n’t had,” said Mrs. oe “when the meal was 
"s young ladies 
all the time we ‘ve been here, and there ’s twenty-six of 'm, 
as I was told by the cook when [asked her a question or two 
and put her on the free-list. We must try ’em with a parcel 
ofnew bills, and you shall take it, my dear, and see what ef- 
fect that has upon ’em.” - 

The exhibition being one mount importance, 
Mrs. Tex edjenned Neli’s bonnet wih ber owe hands, de- 
that she certainly did look very pretty, and reflected 

credit on the establishment, dismissed her with many com- 
mendations, and certain needful directions as to the turnings 
| on the which she was to take, and the turnings oa the 





“ Who would take money in jest?" returned the old man 


left w she was to avoid. instructed, Nell bed 20 















36 THE NEW-YORKER. 
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a ’ . Miss Monflathers’s and Day | Itwas Miss Edwards, and every body said it was Miss || delight of the nobility and gentry shorn of a bonnet which a 
ee ha an chee house, with a high wall i Edwards, and Miss Edwards herself admitted that it was. lady Mayoress might have sighed to wear, and arrayed in a 
and a large garden-gate with @ large brass plate, andasmall! ‘Is it not,” said Miss Monflathers, » petting down her par- || white sheet as a spectacle of mortification and humility! And 
grating through which Miss Monflathers's parlor-maid in- asol to take a severer view of the offender, ‘a most remark- Miss Monflathers, the audacious creature who presumed, even 
8 all visiters before admi them; for nothing in the able thing, Miss Edwards, that you have an attachment to | in the dimmest and remotest distance of her imagination, to 
shape of a man—no, not evena milkman—was oil, with- the lower classes which always draws you to their sides ; or, | conjure up the degrading picture. “I am a’ most inclined,” 
out special license, to pass that gate. Even the tax-gatherer, ' rather, is it net a most extraordinary thing that all I say and | said Mrs. Jariey, bursting with the fullness of her anger and 
who was stout, and wore spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, | do will not wean you from nsities which your original | the weakness of her means of revenge, “to turn atheist when 
had the taxes handed through the grating. More obdurate | station in life have uthappily rendered habitual to you, you | I think of it.” 
than gate of adaraant or brass, this gate of Miss Monflathers’s | extremely vulgar-minded girl?” But instead of adopting this course of retaliation, Mrs. Jar- 
frowned on all mankind. The very butcher respected it asa) “I really intended no harm, ma'am,” said a sweet voice. | ley, on second thoughts, brought out the suspicious bottle, and 
gate of mystery, and left off whistling wher he rang tbe bell. | “ It was a momentary impulse, indeed.” | ordering glasses to be set forth upon her favorite drum, and 
As Nell approached the awful door, it turned slowly upon; “ An impulse!" repeated Miss Monflathers scornfully. | sinking into a chair behind it, called her satellites about ber, 
its hi with acreaking noise, and forth from the solemn | “ I wonder that you presume to speak of impulses to me "— and te them several times reeounted word for word the af- 
grove beyond, came a long file of young ladies, two and two, , both the teachers assented—‘‘ 1 am astovished '"—both the | fronts she had received. This done, she begged them in a 
all with open books in their hands, and some with parascls | teachers were astonished—‘ | suppose it is an impulse which | kind of deep despair to drink ; then laughed, then cried, then 
likewise. And last of the goodly procession came Miss Mon- || induces you to take the part of every groveling and debased took a little sip herself, then laughed and cried again, and 
flathers, bearing herselfa parasol of lilac silk, and supported person that comes in your way "—both the teachers supposed | took a little more; and so by degrees the worthy lady went 
by two smiling teachers, each mortally envious of the other, | so too. || on, increasing in smiles and decreasing in tears, until at lasg 
and devoted unto Miss Monflathers. | ** But I would have you know, Miss Edwards,” resumed | she could not laugh enough at Miss Monflathers, who, fi 
Confused by the looks and whispers of the girls, Nell stood | the governess in a tone of increased severity, “that you can i Gctan on ilitas Gis weliedich, Udtiaio ate Gi taeay lied 
with downcast eyes and suffered the procession to on, | not be permitted—if it be only for the sake of preserving a | and absurdity. 
until Miss Menflathers, bringing up the rear, her, | proper example and decorum in this blish that you || “For which ef us is best off, I wonder,” quoth Mrs. Jarley, 
eine fe cunaged eigeens little emp | pepe ager rg you shall not be permitted, to “she or me? It's only talking when all is saidand done,and 
thereof Miss Monflathers commanded that the line |) fly im the face of your superiors in this exceedingly gross man- if she talks of me in the stocks, why I can talk of her in the 
halt. j mer. If have no reason to feel a becoming pride before stocks, which is a good deal funnier if we come to that. Lord, 
“You're the wax-work child, are you not?” said Miss | wax- children, there are young ladies here who have, and what does it matter, after all!" ° 
Monfiathers. | you must either defer to those young ladies or leave the es | Having arrived at this comfortable frame of mind (to which 
“Yes, ma'am,” replied Nell, coloring deeply, for the }tablishment, Miss Edwards.” she had been greatly assisted by certain short interjectional 
young ladies had. collected about her, and she was the centre, This young lady, being motherless and poor, was appren- remarks of the philosophic George,) Mrs. Jariey consoled 
on whichall eyes were fixed. || ticed at the t for nothing—teaching others what Nell with many kind words, and requested as a personal favor 
“ And don’t you think you must be a very wicked little | she learnt, for nothing—boarded for nothing—lodged for no- | that whenever she thought of Miss Monflathers she would do 
child,” said Miss Monflathers, who was of rather uncertain |, thing—and set down and rated as something immeasurably | nothing else but laugh at her, all the days of her life. 
temper, and lost no opportunity ef impressing moral truths less than nothing, by.all the dwellers in the house. The | Se ended Mrs. Jarley’s wrath, which subsided long before 
the tender minds of the young'ladies, “ sabe @ wax-work || servant-maids felt her inferiority, for they were better treated ; | the going down of the sun. Nell’s anxieties, however, wero 
ild at all!” || free to come and go, and in their stations with much | of a deeper kind, and the checks they imposed upon her 
Poor Nell had never viewed her position in this light, and | mere respect. The teachers were infinitely superior, for they | cheerfulness were not so easily removed. 
not knowing what to say, remained silent, blushing more had paid to go to school in their time, and were paid now, , That evening, as she had dreaded, ber gran lfather stole 
deeply iene. ' The pupils cared little for a companiun who no grand away, and did not come back until the night was far spent. 
“Don’t you know,” said Miss Monflathers, “that it’s very | stories to tell about home; no friends to come with post- Worn out as she was, and fatigued in mind and body, she sat 
and unfeminine, and a perveisiun of the properties I horses, and_be received in all humility, with cake and wine, | up alone, counting the minutes, until he returned—pennyless, 
wisely and benignantly transmitted to us, with expansive by the governess; no deferential servant to attead and bear | broken-spirited, and wretched, but still hotly bent upon his 
te be roused from their dormant state through the me- _ her home for the holidays ; nothing genteel to talk ubout, and | infatuation 











of cultivation 1” | nothing te display. But why was Monflathers always \ “ Get me money,” he said wildly, as for the 
The two teachers murmured their respectful of vexed and irritated with the poor apprentice—bow did that | night. “I must have money, Nell. It shall be paid thee 
this home-thrust, and looked at Nelli es though would | come to pass? | back with gallant interest one dey, but all the money that 


have said that there indeed Miss Monflathers had hit her Why, the gayest feather in Miss Monflathers's cap, and the | comes inte thy hands, must be mine—not for myself, but to 
very hard. Then they smiled and glanced at Miss Monflath- brightest glory of Miss Monflathers’s school, was a baronet’s | use for thee. Remember, Nell, to use for thee!" 
ers, and then, their eyes ae they exchanged lgoks  daughter—the real live daughter of a real live baronet—who, | What could the child do, with the knowledge she had, but 
which plainly said that each idered herself smiler in or- | by some extraordinary reversal of the laws of nature, was not | give him every penny that came into her hands, lest he should 
dinary to Miss Monflathers, and regarded the other as having only plain in features but dull i intellect, while the poor ap-| be tempted om to rob their benefactress? If she told the 
no right to smile, and that her so doing was an act of pre- | prentice had both a ready wit, and a hamdsume face and fig- truth (so thought the child) he would be treated as a mad- 
sumption and impertinence. | ure. It seems incredible. Here was Miss Edwards, who man; if she did not supply him with money, he would supply 
“ Don’t you feel how naughty it is of you,” resumed Miss only paid a small premium which had been spent long ago, | himself; supplying him, she fed the fire that burnt him up, 
“to be a wax-work child, when you might have every day outshining and excelling the barovet’s daughter, ' and put him perhaps beyond recovery. Distracted by these 
the proud consciousness of assisting, to the extent of your in- | who learned all the extras (or was taught them al!) and whose || thoughts, borne down by the weight of the sorrow which she 
fant powers, the manufactures of your country ; of improving | haif-yearly bill came to double that of any other young Indy’s |, dared not tell, tortured by a crowd of apprehensions wher 
your mind by the constant contemplation of the steam engine ; | in the school, making no account of the honor and reputation | ever the old man was absent, and dreading alike bis stay and 
and of earning a comfortable and independent subsistence of of her pupilage. Therefore, and b she was a depend- his return, the color forsook her cheek, her eye grew dim, and 
from two-and-ninepence to three shillings per week? Do n’t | ant, Miss Monflathers had a great dislike to Miss Edwards, her heart was and heavy. All her old sorrows had 
you know that the harder you are at work, the happier you | and was spiteful to her, and aggravated by her, and, when she | come hack upon her, augmented by new fears and doubts; by 
are?” | bad compassion on little Neil, verbally fell upon and mal- day they were ever present to her mind ; by night they hover- 
“How doth the litth—’” murmured one of the teachers, | treated her as we have already seen. | ed round her pillow, and haunted her in dreams. 
in qu otation from Doctor Watts. | __“ You will not take the air today, Miss Edwards,” said) It was natural that, in the midst of her affliction, she should 
“Eh?” said Mise Monflathers, turning smartly round.— Miss Monfiathers. “ Have the goodness to retire to your’ often revert to that sweet young lady of whom she hed only 
“Who said that?” || own room, and not leave it without permission.” ca ht a basty glance, but whose sympathy, expressed in one 
, Of course the teacher who had not said it, indicated the | The poor girl was moving hastily away, when she was sud- |) slight brief action, dwelt in her memory like the kindnesses of 
rival who had, whom Miss Monflathers ast tee | —— || denly, in’ nautical phrase, * brought to’ by a subdued shrick | years. She would often think, if she bad such a friend as that 
to hold her peace ; by that means throwing aie! Miss Monflathers. : | to whom to tell her griefs, how much lighter her heart would 
teacher into raptures of joy. — , _ || “ She has passed me without any salute!" cried the gov- || be—that if she were but free to hear that voice, she would be 
“ The tittle busy bee,” said Miss Moprflathers, drawing || erness, raising her eyes to the sky. “She has actually | happier. Then she would wish that she were something bet- 
herself up, “ is applicable only to genteel children. } passed me without the slightest acknowledgement of my pre- | ter, that she were not quite so poer and bumble, that she dared 
‘In beoks, or work, o healthful play’ | sence! | address her without fearing a repulse ; and then feel that there 
is quite right as far as they are concerned; and the work | _ The young lady turned and curtseyed. Nell could see that | was an immeasurable distance between them, and have no 
means painting on velvet, fancy needle-work, or embroidery. || *be raised ber dark eyes to the face of her superior, and that! hope that the young lady thought of her any more. 
In such cases aa these,” pointing to Nell, with her parasol, | ‘eit expression, and that of her whole attitude for the instant, | 1. was now holiday-time at the schools, and the young ladies 





Send itn the of , . | was one of mute but most touching appeal against this ungen- | 
Ay “ane all poor people’s children, we ots . Mise Monflathers only i ber | 1 in reply, | bed gone home, aad ae Pome rot ter 
‘In work, work, work. In work alway ] nd tho great gate closed open 0 bursting heart. | ean but nobody said a be about Mise Edwards, 
Let m wt ey | “ As for you, you wicked child,” said Miss Monflathers, | Sudue dn balun buntte etey melekeantannte 


That } P 
Geen goed cascuns at last.’” | turning to Nell, “tell your mistress that if she presumes to | go to, whether she was still at the school, or anything about 
A bum of applause rose not only from the two | take the liberty of sending to me any more, I will write to the | i But one evening, as Nell was returning Dots ¢ tensty 
teachers, but from all the ls, who were equally astonished to | legislative authorities and have her put in the stocks, or com- || walk, she happened to pass the inn where the stage-couches 
hear Miss Monflathers ooataehe thie beilliant style ; | PaneE to S0 tepataes to 0 wits sheet: and you may depenc | stopped, just as one drove up, and there was the beautiful 
for although she bad been long known asa politician, she bad || "PO" it that you shall certainly experience the treadmill if | girl she so well remembered, pressing forward to embrace « 
never before as an original poet. Just then some- || 7° dare to come here aguin. Now, ladies, on. _ _ | young child whom they were helping down from the roof. 
body happened to discover that Nell was crying, and alleyes| The procession filed off, two and two, with the books and | Well, this was her sister, her little sister, much younger 
were again turned toward her. parasols, and Miss Monflathers, calling the Baronet’s b- | than Nell, whom she had not seen (so the story went afier- 
maven out her || tet to walk with ber and smoothe her ruffled feelings, . | wards) for five ears, and to bring whem to that place one 
handkerchief to brush them away, she happened tolet it fall. || ‘h© two teschers—who by this time had exchanged their | short visit, she had been saving her poor means all that time. 
Before she could stoop to pick it up, one lady of about | *miles for looks of sympathy—and left them to bring up the | Noi) felt as if her heart would break when she aw them meet. 
fifteen standing a Iitle apart from rear, and hate each 8 little more for being obliged to) They went a little from the knot of people who hed 


the others, as though she bad no recognised place among walk together. poe about the soach, and fell each other's neck 
them, sprang forward aad putit inher hand. She was glidi CHAPTER XXXIL | oop ocloea, and ope wtih tow. Theie plain and simple dress, 
* again, when she was arrested by the Mrs. Jarley’s wrath on first learning that she had been || the distance which the child had come alone, their agitation 





ry 
was Edwards who did that, I know,” said threatened with the indignity of stoeks and penance, passed '/ and delight, and the tears they shed, would have their 
Monflathers predictively. “Now I am sure that <i all descri The = Z and J . themselves. < 
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went away, not 80 much hand in hand as clinging to each ehter. 
“ Are you sure yeu ‘re happy, sister? ”’ said the child as they 
passed where Nell was standing. “Quite happy now,” she 
answered. “ But always?" said the child. “Ab, sister, 
why do you turn away your face?” 

Nell could not diiowing at a little distance. They 
went to the house of an old nurse, where the elder sister bad 
engaged a bed-room for the child. “ I shall come to you early 

morning,” she said, ‘‘and we can be together all the 
day.”—‘‘ Why not at night-time too? Dear sister, would 
be angry with you for that?” 
hy were the eyes of little Nel) wet, that night, with tears 
like those of the two sisters? Why did she bear a grateful 
heart because they had met, and feel it pain to think that they 
would shortly part? Let us not believe that any selfish refe- 
rence ious though it might have been—to her -own 
trials awoke this sympathy, but God that the innocent 
ee ee a ie tinene that we, even in our 
fi nature, have ene vource of pure emvtion which must be 
prized in Heaven! 

By morning's cheerful glow, but oftener still by evening’s 
gentle light, the child, with a respect for the short and happy 
intercourse of these two sisters which forbade her to approach 
and say a thankful word, although she yearned to do so, fol- 
lowed them at a distance in their walks and rambles, i 


3 


<i 





when they stopped, sitting on the grass when they sat down, | 


rising wher they went on, and feeling it a companionship and 


|| and mice, and a taint of mouldiness. Perbeps some doubts 


he gave vent to one or two »bort, abrupt sniffs, and looked in- 


| credulously at the grinning dwarf. 
|| “Mr. Swiveller,” said Quilp, “ being weil accus- 
| tomed to the agricultural pursuits of sowing oats, Miss 


|| thing, too, and therefore he accepts your brother's offer.— 

| Brass, Mr. Swiveller is yours.” 

| “Tam very glad, sir,” said Mr. Brass, “‘ very glad indeed. 

| Mr. Swiveller, sir, is fortunate to have your friendship. You 

i ~~ be very proud, sir, to have the friendship of Mr. Quilp.” 
| Dick murmured something about never wanting a friend or 


" 





|| sion to the wing of friendship and its never moulting a feather; 
| but his faculties appeared to be absorbed in the contemplati 


platicn 
| of Miss Sally Brass, at whom he stared with blank and rueful || out a little bill, which was her fa 


‘looks, which delighted the watchful dwarf 
|| As to the divine Miss Sally herself, she 
| men of business do, and took a few turns up and down the 


|| office with her pen behind her ear. || in her mild and feminine 


|| of its pure delight presented themselves to Mr. Swiveller, as‘| the 


|| Sally, prudently considers that half a loaf is better than no | gulate 
| bread. To be out of harm's way he prudently thinks is some- || i 


a bottle to give him, and also gasped forth his favorite allu- | into the paper, as if he were writing upen the heart of 
the party against whom i was directed and Miss Sally 


her hands as | 





One morning Mr. Sampson Brass sat upon his stool copy- 
|| ing some legal process, and viciously digging his pen deep 


iss Brass 


paratory to — 
3 80 
= ge gemma for a long time,.until Miss Brass broke si- 


“ Have you nearly done, 1” said Miss Brass; for 
i became Sammy, 


sat upon her stool making a new pen 


of ,"” said the dwarf, turning briskly to his legal | and all things were softened own, » 


| friend. “*t 
|| It’s Mondey morning. 
y 4 ss once, if you please, sir, by all means,” returned Brass. | 
“ iss 


delight to be so near them. Their evening walk was by ® | law,” said Quilp; “she'll be his guide, his friend, his com- 


river's side. Here, every night, the child was too, unseen by 
them, unthought of, unregarded; but feeling as if were 
her friends, as if they had confidences and Bat W. 
if her load were lightened and less hard to bear; as if they 
mingled their sorrows, and found mutual consolation. It was 
a weak fancy perhaps, the childish fancy of a young ard lonel 
creature; but, night after night, and still the sisters loi 

n the same place, and still the child followed with a mild and 
softened heart. 

She was much startled, on returning home one night, to 
find that Nes. Jariey had commanded an announcement to be 
prepared, to the effect that the stupendous collection would 
only remain in its quarters one day bonger; in fulfii- 
ment of which threat (for all announcements connected with | 
public amusements are well known to be irrevocable and most 
exact), the stupendous collection shut up next day. | 

** Are we going from this place directly, ma'am?" said Nell. 

* Look here, child,” revarned Mrs. Jariey. “ That'll in-| 
form you.” And so saying, Mrs. Jarley produced another 
announcement, wherein it was stated, that, in consequence of 
numerous inquiries at the wax door, and in consequence of 
crowds having been disappointed in obtaining admission, the | 
Exhibition would be continued fur one week longer, and would | 
re-open next day, | 

“ For now that the schools are gone, and the regular sight- 
seers exhausted,” said Mrs. Jariey, “ we come to the gene-, 
ral public, and they want stimulating.” 

Upon the following day at noon, Mrs. Jarley established | 
herself behind the highly-ornamented table, attended by the | 
distinguished effigies before mentioned, and ordered the doors 
to be thrown open for the readmission of a discerning and en- | 
lightened public. Bat the first day's operations were by no 
means of a successful charaeter, inasmuch as the general 
public, though they manifested a lively interest in Mrs. Jarley | 
personally, and such of her waxen satellites as wereto be 
seen for nothing, were not affected by any impulses moving | 
them to the payment of sixpence a - Thus, notwith- | 
standing that a great many continued to stare at the | 
entry and the figures therein displayed; and remained there | 


| 


with great » by the at atime, to bear the 
barrel-organ pla: 
that they were kind enough to recommend their friends te 


patronise the exhibition in the like manner, until the door-way | 
was regularly blockaded by half the population ef the town, 
eautiful Sarah—she is the female who has all the charms— 
of her sex and none of theic weaknesses. Oh Sally, Sally !"’ 

To this amorous address Miss Brass briefly responded | 
“ Bother! ” 

“ Hard-hearted as the metal from which she takes her | 
name,” said Quip. “ Why don’t she change it—melt down | 
the brass, and take another name 1?” 

“Hold your nonsense, Mr. Quilp, do,” returned Miss Sally, | 
with a grim smile. ‘I wonder you're not ashamed of your- 
self before a strange man. 

“ The strange young man,” said Quilp, handing Dick Swiv- 
eller forward, “‘ is too susceptible himself, not to understand 
me well. This is Mr. Swiveller, my intimate friend—a 
tleman of good family and great ex er wba, Gee 
ing rather involved himself by you' 
for a time to fill the humble station ef clerk—humble, but here 
most enviable. What a delicious atmosphere!” 

If Mr. Quilp spoke figuratively, and meant to imply that 
the air breathed be Miss Sally Brass was sweetened and ra. 
had doubtless good reason 


|| charming creations of the poet, J 
, when they first dawn upon him, will open a new world for | 


|| plexity, wondering how he got into the company of that strange | 


| panion, his Blackstone, his Coke upon Littleton, his Young 
| Lawyer's Best Companion.” 
“ He is exceedingly eloquent,” said Brass, like a man-ab- | 
stracted, and looking at the roefs of the opposite houses, with 
his bands in bis pockets; ‘he has an extraordinary flow of 
language. Beautiful, really.” 


| “ With Miss Sally,” Quilp went on, “ and the beautiful fic- 


\ 


tions of the law, his days will Py eye Bs on 


\the enlargement of his mind aad the improvement of his 


© Ob, beautiful, beautiful! Beau-ti-ful indeed!” cried Brass. | 
[t's a treat to bear him!” ; 
“ Where will Mr. Swiveller sit?” said Quilp, looking round. 


“Why, weil buy another stool, sir,” returned Brass. | 


|“ We had n’t any thoughts of having a gentleman «ith us, sir, 
until you were kind enough to suggest i, and our accomme- 
| dations are not extensive. We ‘li look about fora 
stocl, sir. In the meantime, if Mr. Swiveller wiil tke my 
seat, and try his band at a fair copy of this ejectment, as | 
| shall be out pretty well all the morning sd | 
“ Walk with me,” said Quilp. “I bave a word or two to 
say to you on points of business. Can you spare the time!” 
“Can I spare the time to walk with you, sir? You're 
joking, sir, you 're joking with me,” replied the lawyer, put- 
ting on his bat. “I’m ready, sir, quite ready. My time 
| must be fully occupied indeed. sir, not te leave me time to | 





nity of improving himself by the conversation of Mr. Quilp.” | 
The dwarf glanced sarcastically at his brazen fmend, and, 
with a short, dry cough, turned upon his heel to bid adieu to | 
_Miss Saily. After a very gallant parting on his side, and a} 
very cool and gentlemanly sert of one on hers, he nodded to) 
| Dick Swiveller, and withdrew with the attorney. 
| Dick stood at the desk ina state of utter stupefaction, | 


Mr. Swiveller enters upon his duties at once? | 


walk with you. It’s not every body, sir, who has an opportu- | 


“* No,” returned her brother. “ It would h ave been all done 
though, if you had helped at the right time.” 
“ Oh yes, indeed,’ cried Miss Sally; ‘‘ you want my help, 


Sally will teach him law, the delightful stucy of the | do n’t you 1—you, too, that are going to keep a clerk ” 





“ Am |] going to keep a clerk for my own pleasure, or be- 
_ cause of my own wish, you provoking rascal ?” said Mr. Brass 
putting his pen in his mouth, and grinning spitefully at his 
| sieter. “ What do you taunt me about going to keep a clerk 
for?” 
It may be observed jn this place, lest the fact of Mr. Brass 
calling a lady, a rascal, should occasion any nt or 
| surprise, that he was so habituated to having ber near him in 
| a man's capacity, that he had gradually accustomed himself 
to talk to her as though she were reallya man. And this 
feeling was so perfectly reciprocal, thar not only did Mr. Brass 
| often call Miss Brass a rascal, or even put an adjective before 
| the rascal, but Miss Brass looked upon it as quite a matter of 
| course, and was as little moved as any other lady would be 
| by being called an angel. 
| “ What do you taunt me, after three hours’ talk last night, 
with going to keep a clerk for?” repeated Mr. Brass, grin- 
| ming again with the pen in his mouth, like some nobleman’s 
| or gentleman's crest. “Is it my fault?” 
| “ All I know is,” said Miss Sally, smiling drily, for she de- 
| lighted in nothing so much as irritating her brother, “ that if 
| every one of your clients is to force us to keep a clerk, whe- 
| ther we want to or not, you had better leave off business, 


| strike yourself off the roll, and get taken in execution as soon 


as you can. 

“ Have we got any other client like him1?’’ said Brass.— 
“ Have we got another client like him, now—will you answer 
me that a 

“ Do you mean in the face 1” said his sister. - 

“* D> I mean in the face !” sneered Sampson Brass, reach- 
ing over to take up the bill-book, and fluttering its leaves 
rapidly. “ Look here—Daniel Quilp, Esquire—Daniel Quilp, 
Esquire—Daniel Quilp, Esquire—all through. Whether 
should I take a clerk that he recommends, and says ‘ this is 
the man for you,’ or lose all this—eh ?” 


Miss Sally deigned to make no reply, but smiled again, 


| staring with all his might at the beauteous Sally, as if she had | and went on with her work. 


| been some curious animal whose like had never lived. When | 


| the dwarf got into the street, he mounted again upon the win- | lence. 


| dow-sill, and looked into the office for a moment with a grin- | 
| up at him, but without any token of recognition, and long after | 


“he had disappeared, still stood gazing upon Miss Sally Brass, | me,” returned his sister composedly. 
} 


| Miss Brass, being by this time deep in the bill 

| took no notice easyene Fain, baninens wenaeag — 
a noisy pen, scoring down the figures with evident delight, ; 
pared we re he There stood Dick, gazing | 
now at the green gown, now at the brown head-dress, now at) 
the face, and mow at the rapid pen, in a state of stupid per-_ 


| seeing or thinking of nothing else, and rooted to oo } 
costs, | 


| monster, and whether it was a dream and he would ever wake? | 
| At last he heaved a deep sigh, and began slowly pulling off 


« But I know what it is,” resumed Brass, after a short si- 
“ You ‘re afiaid you won't have as long a finger in 
the business as you v'e been used to have. Do you think I 


and to read the bills; and notwithstanding || ning face, as a man might peep intoacage. Dick glanced do n’t see through that f” 


“ The business would n’t go on very long, I expect, without 
“Don’t you be a fool 
and provoke me, Sammy, but mind what you're doing, and 
do it.” 

Sampson Brass, who was at heart in great fear of his sis- 
ter, sulkily bent over his writing again, and listened as she 


“If I determined that the clerk ought not to come, of 
course he would n’t be allowed to come. You know that well 
enough, so don’t talk nonsense.”’ 

Mr. Brass ieceived this observation with increased meek- 
ness, merely remarking, und +r his breath, that he did n't like 





his coat. 

Mr. Swiveller pulled off his coat, and folded it up with great 
elaboration, staring at Miss Sally all the time; then put on 8 
blue jacket with a double row of gilt buttens, which he had 
originally ordered for aquatic expeditions, but had brought 
with him that morning for office ; and, still keeping 
his eye upon her, suffered himself to drop down silently upon 
Mr. Brass’s stool. Then he underwent a relapse, and be- 

werless again, rested his chin upen his hand, and 
is eyes so wide that it appeared quite out of the 
question that he could ever ciose them any more. 

When he had looked so long that he could see nothing, 
Dick took his eyes off the fair object of his amazement, turned 
over the leaves of the draft he was to copy, dipped his pen into 
inasmuch as she could , fair-copy, fill up printed forms, 
with perfect accuracy, in short transact any ordinary d 





that kind of joking, and that Mixs Sally would be “a much 
better fellow’ if she forbore to aggravate him. To this com- 
pliment, Miss Sally replied that she had a relish for the 
amusement, and had no intention to forego its gratification. 
Mr. Brass not caring, as it seemed, to pursue the subject any 
further, they both plied their pens at a great pace, and there 
the discussion ended 


While they were thus employed, the window was suddenly 
darkened, as by some person standing close against it. As 
Mr. Brass and Miss Sally looked up to ascertain the cause, 
the top sash was nimbly lowered from witheut, and Quilp 
thrust in his head. ; 

« Hallo!” he said, standing on tip-toe on the window-sill, 
and looking down inte the room. “ Is there any body at home ? 
| Is there any of the Devil’s ware here? Is Brass ata gre- 

1 
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“Oh, very good, sir! Ob, very goed, indeed! Quite ecoen-| 


trie! Dear me, what humor he has!” 
“Ts that my Sally?” croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair 
Miss Brass. “Is it Justice with the bandage off her eyes, 


and withe.t the sword and scales? Is it the Strong Arm of | 


the Law? Is it the Virgin of Bevis ?” 

« What an amazing flow of spirits!’ cried Brass. “ Upon 
my word, it’s quite extraordirary !”" 

“ Open the door,” said Quilp. “I’ve got him here. Such 
a clerk for you, Brass, such a prize, such an ace of trumps. 
Be quick and open the door, or, if there’s another lawyer near 
and he should happen to look out of window, he'll snap him 
up before your eyes, he will.” 

It is probable that the loss of the phernix of clerks, even to 
a rival practitioner, would not have broken Mr. Brass’s heart; 
but, pretending great slacrity, he rose from his seat, and go- 
ing to the door, returned, introducing his client, who led by 
the hand no less a person than Mr. Richard Swiveller. 

“ There she is,” said Quilp, stopping short at the door, and 
wrinkling his eye-brows as ke leoked toward Miss Sally; 
“ there is the woman I ought to have married—there is the 
“who, when they went off duty, were relieved by the other 
half; it was not found that the treasury was any the richer, 
or that the prospects of the establishment were at all encour- | 


In this depressed state of the classical market, Mrs. Jarley 
made extraordinrry efforts to stimulate the popular taste, and 
whet the popular curiesity. Certain machinery in the body 
of the nun on the leads over the door was cleaned up and put 
in motion, so that the figure shovk its head paralytically all 
day long, to the great admiration of a drunken, but very Pro- 
testant, barber ever the way, who looked upon the said para- 
lytic motion as typical of the degrading etlect wrought upon 
the haman mind by the ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
and discoursed upon that theme with great eloquence and 
morality. The two carters constantly passed in and out of the 
exhibition-roem, under various disguises, protesting aloud that 
the sight was better worth the money than anything they had 
beheld in all their lives, and urging the bystanders, with tears 


in their eyes, not to neglect such a brilliant gratification. Mrs. | 
Jarley sat in the pay-place, chinking silver moneys from noon * 


till night, and solemnly calling upon the crowd to take notice 
that the price of admission was only sixpence, and that the 


departureof the whole collection, on a short-tour among the } 


—_— heads of Europe, was positively fixed for ‘that day 
week. 

** So be in time, be in time, be in time,” said Mrs. Jarley, 
at the close of every such address. ‘‘ Remeniber that this is 
Jarley’s stupendous collection of upwards of one hundred 
figures, and that it is the only collection in the world; all oth- 
ers being imposters and deceptions. Be in time, be in time, 
be in time!” 


? 


CHAPTER XXXIUL 
As the course of this tale requires that we should become 
acquainted, somewhere hereabouts, with a few particulars 


connected with the domestic economy of Mr. Sampson Brass, ” 


and as a more convenient place than the present is not likely 
to occur for that purpose, the historian takes the friendly 
reader by the hand, and springing with him into the air, and 
cleaving the same at a greater rate than ever Don Cleophas 
Leandro Perez Zambuilo and his ‘amiliar traveled through 


chat pleasant region in company, alights with him upon the’ 
ai na * edges of the head-dress fluttered with the wind it raised; ad- 


pavement of Bevis Marks. 


The intrepid aeronauts alight before a small dark house, | 


once the residence of Mr. Sampson Brass. 

In the parlor window of this little babitation, which is so 
close upon the footway that the passenger who takes the wall 
brushes the dim glass with his coat sleeves—much to its im- 
provement, for it is very dirty—in this parlor window in the 
days of its occupation by Sampson Brass, there hung, all awry 
and slack, and discolored by the sun, a curtain of faded green 
»o threadbare trom long service as by no means to intercept 
the view of the little dark room, but rather to afford a favora- 
ble medium through which to observe it accurately. There 
was not much to look at. A rickety table with spare bundles’ 
of papers, yellow and ragged from carriage inthe pocket osten- 
tatiously displayed upon its top; 2 couple of stools set face to 
face on Opposite sides of this crazy piece of furniture; a treach- 


erous old chair by the fireplace, whose withered arms had 
hugged full many a client, and helped to eqneeze bim dry; a | 


second-hand wiz-box, used as a depository for blank writs and 
declarations and other small forms of law, once the sole con- 
tents of the head which belonged to the wig which belonged 
to the box, as they were now of thé box itself; two or three 


common books of practice; a jar of ink, a pounce box, a | 


stunted hearth broom, a carpet trodden to shreds but still 
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housekeeper, secretary, confidential plotter, adviser, intriguer, 
| bill-of-cost-increaser,.Miss Brass—a kind of amazon, at com 


| mon law, of whom it may be desirable to offer a bref descrip- 


| tion. 
Miss Sally Brass, then, was a lady of thirty-five or therea- 
bouts, of a gaunt and bony figure, 


which if it repressed the softer emotions of loye, and kept ad- | 


mirers at a distance, certainly ixspired a feeling ekin to awe 
in the breasts of those male strangers who kad the happiness 
to approach her. In face she bore a striking resemblance to 
her brother, Sam 
tween them, that had it consorted with Miss Brass’s maiden 
modesty and gentle womanhood to have assumed her bro- 
ther’s clothes in a frolic and sat down beside him, it would 
have been difficult for the oldest friend of the family to deter- 
mine which was Sampson and which Sally, especially as the 
lady carned upon her upper lip certain reddish demonstra- 


tions, which if the imagination had been assisted by her attire, . 
might have been mistaken for a beard. These were, howev- | 


er, in all probability, nothing more than eyelashes in a wrong 
place, as the eyes of Miss Brass were quite free from all such 
natural impertinences. In complexion Miss Brass was sal- 
low—rather a dirty-sallow, so to speak—but this hue was 
agreeably relieved by the healthy glow which mantled in the 
extreme tip of her laughing nose. Her voice was exceedingly 
impressive—deep and rich in quality, and, once heard, not ea- 
sily forgotten. er usual dresa was a green gown, in color 
not unlike the curtain of the office window, made tight to the 


figu-e, and terminating at the throat, where it was fastened. 


by a peculiarly large and massive button. Feeling, no doubt, 
that simplicity and plainness are the soul.of elegance, Miss 
Brass wore no collar or kerchief except upon her head, which 
was invariably ornamented with a brown gauze scarf, like the 


wing of the fabled vampire, and which, twisted into any form , 


that happened to suggest itself, formed an easy and graceful 
head-dress. 

Such was Miss Brass in In mind, she was of 
strong and vigorous turn, baving from her earliest youth de- 
voted herse!f with uncommon ardor to the study of the law; 
not wasting her speculations upon its eagle flights, which are 
rare, but tracing it attentively through al! the slippery and 
erllike crawlings inwhich it commonly pursues its way. Nor 
had she, like many per-ons of great inteilect, confined herself 
to theory, or stopped short where practical usefulness begins ; 
the inkstand, and at last, and by slow approaches, began to 
write. But he had not written half-a-dozen words when, 
reaching over to the inkstand to take a fresh dip, he happened 


to raise his eyes, and there was the intolerable brown head- | 
dress—there was the green gown—there, in short, was Miss | 


Sally Brass, arrayed im all her charms, and more trémendous 
than ever. 

This happened so often, that Mr. Swiveller by degrees be- 
gan to feel s range influences creeping over him—horrible de- 
sires to annihilate this Sally Brass—mysterious promptings to 
knock her head-dress off and try how abe looked without it. 
There was a very large ruler on the table—a Jarge black, 
shining ruler. Me. Swiveller took it up and began to rub bis 
nose with it. 

From rubbing his nose with the ruler, to poising it in his 
hand and giving it an occasional flourish after the tomahawk 
‘manner, the transition was easy and natural. In some of 

these flourishes it went close to Sally’s head ; the ragged 


vance it but an inch, and that great brown knot was on the 
ground ; yet still the unconscious maiden worked away, and 
never raised her eyes. 

Well, this was a great relief. It was.a good thing to write 
doggedly and obstinately until he was desperate, and then 
snatch up the ruler and whirl it about the brown head-dress 
with the consciousness that he cou'd have it off if he liked — 
It-was.a good thing two draw it back, and rub his nose very 


‘ hard witt it, if he thought Miss Sally was going to look up, 





and to re pense bh If with more hardy flourishes when 
he found she wes still absorbed. By these means Mr. Swiv- 
eller calmed the agitation of his feelings, until his applications 
to the ruler became less fierce and frequent, and he could even 


write as many as half-a-dozen consecutive lines without hav- | 


ing recourse to it,—which was a great victory. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In course of time, that is to say, after a couple of hours or 
so, of diligent application, Miss Brass arrived at the conclu- 
sion of her task, and recorded the fact by wiping her pen upon 
the green gown, and taking a pinch of snuff from a little round 
tin box which she carried in her pocket. Having disposed of 
this temperate refreshmen:, she arose from her stool, tied her 
| papers into a furmal packet with red tape and taking them 


c:inging with the tightness of desperation to its tacke—these. | under her arm, marched out of the office. 


with the yellow wa'n-cott of the walls, the smoke-discolofed | 
ceiling, the dust and cobwebs, wcre among the most 

nent decorations of the office of Mr. Sampson Brass. 
+ But this was mere still-life, of no greater than’ 
the plate, “ Brass, Solic’tor,” upon the door, and the bill, 


“ First floor to let to a single gentleman,” which was tied to |! 


the knocker. office commonly held two examples of an- 
imated nature, more to the purpose of this history, and im 
whom it has a stronger interest and more particular concern. 

Of these, one was Mr. Brass himself, who has already ap- 
peared in these pages. The other was his clerk, assistant 


Mr. Swiveller had scarely sprung off his seat and commen- 
| ced the performance of a maniac hornpipe, when he was inter- 
| rupted, in the fullness of his joy at being again alone, by the 
| opening of the door, and the reappearance of Miss Sally's head 
| “Tam going out,” said Mise Brass. 

“Very good, ma’am,” returned Dick. ‘“ And don’t hurry 


yourself on my account to come back, ma’am,” he added in- | 


wardly. 
“ If any body comes on office business, take their messages, 
and say that the gentleman who attends to that matter isn’t 


’" in at present, will you?” said Miss Brass. 


exact, indeed, was the likeness be- | 


“J will, ma’am,” replied Dick. 


“T sha’ n't be very long,” suid Miss Brass, retiring. 

“I'm sorry to hear it, ma’am,” rejvined Dick when she 
| had shut the door. “1 hope you may be unexpectedly de- 
‘tained, ma’am. If you could manage to be run over, ma‘am, 


and a resolute bearing, || but nct seriou-ly, so much the beter.” 


Untering these ex »ressions of good-will with extreme grav- 
ity, Mr. Swiveller sat down in the client's chair and pondered ; 
then took a few turns up and down the room, and fell into the 
| chair again. 

“So, I’m Brass’s clerk, am I?” said Dick. “ Brass’s 
clerk, echt And the clerk of Brass’s sister—clerk to a female 
dragon! Very good, very good! What rhall I be next? 
Shall I be a convict in a felt hat and a grey suit, trotting 
about a dock yard with my number neatly embroidered on my 


| uniform, and the order of the garter on my leg, restrained 


from chafing my ancle by a twisted belcher handkerchief? 
Shall I be that! Will that do, or is it too genteel? What- 
ever you plense ; have it your own way, of course.” 

As he was entirely alone, it may be presumed that, in these 
remarks, Mr. Swiveller addressed himself to his fate or des- 
tiny, whom, as we learn by the precedents, it is the custom 
of heroes to taunt in a very bitter and ironical manner when 

find themselves in situations of an unpleasant nature. 
| This ia the more probable frem the cirsumstance of Mr. 
Swiveller directing bis observations to the ceiling which these 
bodiless personages are usually supposed to inbabit—except 
in theatrical cases, when they live in the heart of the great 
chandelier. 

* Quilp offers me this place, which he rays he can ensure 
me,” resumed Dick after a thoughful silence, and telling off 
the circumstances of his position, one by one, upon his fin- 
gers; “ Fred, who, | could bave taken my atidavit, would 
not have heard of such a thing, backs Quitp to my astonish- 
ment, and urges me to take it also—steggerer, number one. 
My aunt in the country stops the supphes, and writes an af- 
fectionate note to say that she has made a new will, and left 
me out of it—staggerer, number two. No money; no credit; 
no support from Fred, who seems to turn steady all at once; 
notice to quit the old lodgings—staggerers three, four, five, 
and six. Under an accumulation of s'aggerers, no man can 
be considered a free agent. No man knocks himself down; 
if his destiny knocks him down, his destiny must pick bim 
up again. Then ['m very glad that mine bas brought all this 
upon itself, and I sball be as careless as I can and make my- 
self quite at home to spite it. So go on, my buck,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, taking his leave of the ceiling with a significant 
nod, “ and let us see which of as wiil be tired first.” 

Dismissing the subject of his downfall with these reflections, 
which were no duubt very profound, and are indeed not alto- 
| gether unknown in certain systems of moral philosophy, Mr. 

Swiveller shook off his despondency and assumed the cheer- 
ful ease of an irresponsible clerk. 

As a means toward his composure and self-poesession, be 
entered into a more minute examination of the office than he 
had yet had time to make; looked into the wig-box, the 
books, and ink bottle ; untied and inspected all the pepers ; 
carved a few devices on the table with a sharp blade of Mr. 
Brase’s penknife ; and wrote his name on the inside of the 
wooden coal-scuttle. Having, as it were, taken formal 
session of Lis clerkship io viriue of these proceedings, he 

y opened the window and leaned negligently out of it until a 
" beer-bey happened to pass, whom he com to set down 
his tray and to serve him with a pint of mild porter, which 
he drank upon the spot and promptly paid for, with the view 
of breaking ground tor a system of fucure credit and opening 
& correspondence tending thereto, without loss of time Thea 
three or four littie boys dropped in on legal errands from 
three or four attorneys of the Brass grade, whom Mr. Swi- 
veller received and dismissed with about as professional a 
manner, and as correct and comprehensive an understanding 
of their business as would have been shown by a clown in a 
pantomime under similar circumstances. These things done 
and over, he got upon his stool again and tried hie hand at 
drawing caricatures of Miss Brass with a pen and ink, whist- 
| ling very cheerfully all the time. 
_ He was occupied in this diversion when a coach # 
|| near the door, and presently afterwards there was a loud 
| double-knock. As this was no business of Mr. Swiveller’s, 
| the person not ringing tlie office beil, he pursued his diversion 
|| with perfect composure, notwithstanding that he ratherthought 
|| there waa nobody else in the house. 
| Im this, however, he was mistaken ; for after the knock had 
| been repeated with increased impatience, the door was open- 
| ed, and somebody with a very heavy tread went up the stairs 
}and into the room above. Mr. Swiveiler was wondering 
| whether this might be another Miss Brass, twin sister to the 
| Dragon, when there came a rapping of knuckles at the office 
| “Come in!” said Dick. “Don’t stand upon ceremony. 
The business will get rather complicated if I ‘ve many more 
| customers. Come in!” 
| “Oh, please,” said a little voice low down in the 
doorway, ‘‘ will you come and show the lodgings?” 
| Dick leant over the table, and descried a small slipshod 


visible but her face and feet. She might as well have been 
|| dressed in a violin-case. 


koe ees and bib, which left nothing of her 
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“Why, who are you?” said Dick. 


To which the only reply was, “ Ob, please will you come 


and show the lodgings ?”’ 


| walking in and going 


[ selves like professional gentlemen ; plain cooks of three feet N knows my father.’ * * ® All the day long have I bee 
high appearing mysteriously from under ground; strangers hunting. The sua is in the west, and I am hungry. I have 
to bed without leave or license in the | paddied around many a green and | 


island; and ex- 


There never was such an old-fashioned child in her looks | middle of the day! If he should be one of the miraculous | plored many a bayou, and marsh, and outlets of creeks, fri 
and manners. She must have been at werk from her cradle. | fellows that turn up now and then, and has gone to sleep for || eng from om lonely ner many a wild duck aah ies — 


She seemed as much afraid of Dickas D.ck was amaredat her. | two years, I shall be in a pleasant situation. It’s my desti- i My shot-pouch is now empty, although the bottom of my ca- 


“T have n’t got anything to do with the lodgings,” said | ny, however, and I hope Brass may like it. I shall be sorry noe is covered with game. There are five canvass-backs, 
if he don’t. But it’s no business of mine—I have nothing | three teals, three — two snipes, one wood-duck, and 


Dick. “ Tell 'em to call again.” 
“« Oh, but please will you come and show ‘he lodgings,” 
returned the girl; “ it 's eighteen shillings a week and us 


finding plate and linen. Boots and clotues is exira, and fires | 


in winter-time is eightpence a day.” 

“ Why don’t you show 'em yourself? You seem to know 
all about 'em,” said Dick. 

“* Miss Sally said 1 was n't to, because people would n’t be- 


lieve the at.endance was good if they saw how small [ was 
first.” 

“ Well, but they "Il see how small you are afterwards, won't 
they ?”’ said Dick. 


“ Ah! but then they ‘Il have taken ‘em for a fortnight cer- 
tain,” replied the child with a shrewd look; ‘ and people 
do n’t ike moving when they're once setued.” 

“ Thies is a queer sort of thing,’ muttered Dick, rising. 
“What do you mean to say you are—the coak ?"” 

“Yes, I do plain cooking ;” replied the child. “I’m 
housemaid too; | do all the wosk of the house.” 

“TI sup Brass and the Dragon and I do the dirtiess 
part of it,’’ thought Dick, And he might have thought much 
more, being in a doubtful apd hesitating mood, but that the 
girl again urged her request, and certain mysterious bumping 
sounds on the passage and staircase seemed to give mote 
the applicant's impavence. Richard Swiveller, therefore, 
sticking a pen behind each ear, and carrying another in his 
mouth as a token of his great importance and devotion to busi- 
ness, hurried out to meet and treat with the single gentleman. 

He was a little surprised to perceive that the bumping 
sounds were occasioned by ihe progress up stairs of the single 
gentleman's trunk, which, being nearly twice as wide as the 
staircase, and exceedingly heavy withal, it was a0 easy mat 
ter for the united exertions of the single gentleman and the 
coachman to convey up the steep asceat. But there they 
were, crushing each other, and pashing and pulling with all 
their might, and getting the trunk tigtt and fast.in al kinds 
of impossible angles, and to pass therm was out of the ques- 
tion; for which sufficient reason Mr. Swiveller followed slowly 
behind, entenmg a new protest on every stair against the house 
of Mr. Sampson Brass being thus taken by storm. 

To these remonstrances the single gentleman answered not 
a word ; but whem the trunk was at last got inte the bed-room, 


|| whatever to do with it!” 
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| MICHIGAN; 

| RECOLLECTIONS OF ITS SCENERY, AND KINDRED THOUGHTS. 
Arter an absence of years—and to one who loves every tree 





‘several of other kinds of water-fowl. The canoe is drawn 
|'up on the shore, and with my thanks I have given od Robars 
a duck or two. My game is now slung upon my back, and I 

am homeward bound, proud as a young king. While pass- 
|'ing through the village (for I have to do so) I hear a voice 
exclaiming, Lally! Lally! I approach, and find my father 


and stream of his native Jand—it is a sad yet pleasing em.|%9d severel other gentlemen seated at the post office deor, 
ployment, to spend an occasional evening in dwelling upon 4 taiking politics. Each one in turn gives me a word of praise, 
the recollections of that land, and onthe pleasures of a happy | C4lling me ‘quite a hunter,’ &c. I pay them for their kind- 
| boyhood. Ye who have hearts that are in sympathy with | %¢*s on the spot, by the donation of a canvass-back, and pass 
mine, will pardon me if make free use in the present paper ,°?- That evening my supper is a rare enjoyment, for some 
of the personal pronoun I. It is a foolish and fashionable of the ducks have been cooked under the especial charge of 
custom, that would brand every writer as an egotist, because he ™y Mother. A little longer and I am in the land of dreams. 
( is wont to express the thoughts and feelings of his own heart | Many, very many of such days have I enjoyed, but now they 


and not those of a mixed public. 
As aSute, Michigan is yet in its infancy; bat as a Terri- 
tory, her name has been familiar to the public for many years. 


» The character of its scenery and people is as original as its | 


situation. Almost surrounded by water, it possesses all the 
advantages and beauties-of an island ; at the same time is but 
a small portion of a vast whole. Its streams are numerous 
and olear, but generally sluggish. A portion of the extreme 
» North is uninhabited by human beings, owing to its barren- 
ne«s. Huge granite mountains here loom upward in eternal 
solitude: sometimes presenting the appearance of having heen 
severed asurider, and scattered around by some mighty con- 
vulsion of nature. Qn the borders of the cold and desolate 
lakes thus formed, the crane and bittern rear their young.— 
Occasionally on the brow of some jutting crag, may be disco- 


vered the meagre hut of some poor Indian. Perhaps a bar- | 


barous anchorite, to whom the voice of fellow-man is a grating 
| sound, and to whom existerce is but a mista dream; or it 
may be some disgraced warrior, who has been banished from 
friends and home to dwell in this dreary-solitude, with no 
companion but a half-sta-ved dog, rugged pines, and frown- 


ing rocks. But this section ‘occupies only a sma!l portion of | 


the State. 

The surface of the western half is destitute of rocks, and 
undulating; and it is here that the loveliest of lakes and 
streams and prairies are to bé found. Lake Michigan, the 
second in size in the world, is its western boundary. The 


sat down upon it aud wiped his bald head and face with his eastern portion is entirely original in its appearance, possess- 
handkerchief. He was very warm, and well he might be; ing many beauties peculiarly its own. It is so level and low, 
for, not to mention the exertion of getting the trunk up stairs, that a stranger on approaching it from Lake Erie, is often 
he was closely muflled up in winter garments, though the surprised to find himself in port, while looking out for land. 


thermometer had stood all dey at e1;h*y-one in the shade. 

“ L believe, sir,” said Richard Swiveller, taking his pen out 
of his m suth, “ that you desire to look at these apartments.— 
They are very charming apartments, sir. ‘They command an 
uninterrupted view of—of over the way, and they are within 
one minute's walk of—of the corner of the street. There. is 
exceedingly mild porter, sir, im the immediate vicinity, and the 
contingent advantages are extraordinary.” 

* What ‘s the rent!” said the single gentlemen, 

“One pound per week,” replied Dick, improving on the 
terms. 

* T'll take em.” 

“ The boots and clothes and extras,” said Dick; “ and the 
fires in winter time are—" 

“ Ave all agreed to,”’ anawered the single gentleman. 

“ Two weeks certain,’ said Dick, “ are the—” 

“ Two weeks!" cried the single gentleman gruffly, eyeing 


him from top to toe. “ Twoyears! [shall live here for two | 


years. Here; ten pounds down. The bargain’s made.” 
“ Why, you see,” said Dick,‘ my name "s not Brass, and—" 
“ Who said it was?) My name's not Brass. What then?" 
“ The name of the maser of the house is,” said Dick. 
“T'm glad of it,” returned the single gentleman; it’s a 
good name for a lawyer, Coachman, you may go. So may 
you, sir.” 


Mc. Swiveller was s> much confounded by the single gen- 


tleman riding rough-shod over bim at this rate, that he stood , 
looking at him almost as hard as he had looked at Miss Sally. | 


The single gentleman, however, was mot in the slightest de 
gree affected by this circumstance, but proceeded with perfect 


composure to unwind the shawl which was tied round his, this parental edict, to ‘rise up and say,’ that in one profession | 
| at least I have become eminentyif not perfect; and that is— | 


neck, and then to pull off his boots. Freed of these encum- 
brances, he went on to divest himself of his other clothing, 


which he folded up piece by piece, and ranged in order upon | 


the trunk. Then he pulled down the window blinds, drew 
the curtains, wound up his watch, and, quite leisurely and 
methodically, got into bed 

“ Take down the bill,” were bis parting words, as he looked 
out from between the curtains, “ and let nobody call me till 1 
irng the bell.” 

With that the curtains closed, and he seemed to snore im- 
mediately. 

“ This is a most remarkable and supernatural sort of house,” 


said Mr. Swiveller, as he walked into the office with the bill | 


his hand. _,“‘ She-dragons in the business, conducting them- 


[bis shore is watered by the Huron; St. Clair, and Erie Lakes, 
Well, then, this, beloved reader, 1s the State over which 
my memory will now wander in search of something that-wil! 
please your fancy, and bring to your heart thoughts of peace 
» and purity. This is the couxtry where the first fifteen years 
of my existence were passed—this the theatre where my fu- 
ture -haracter as aa actor in the drama of life was formed and 

y first acted out. 


Remote from the glitter and noise of the great world, I | 


‘ used to wander all alone through her dark forests, and bathe 

in her pure streams, without a care or thought to mar the 

|, peacefulness of life. A thousand words now full of meaning 
| and familiar to my ear, were then but unmeaning sounds. 

Those were the days when I sported on the lap of Nature 
, feeling it to be a |. xury to breathe. Will they ever return .! 
) Ask that evening breeze whether it will ever again cool the 
| fey-red brow of that dying man! 

How changed is my preéent condition! Iam aman! ac- 
quainted with the world—its vices and follies; and a dweller 
in the largest city of America. Unknown I came here, and 
unnoticed do I still live in the midst of thousands, the majo- 
rity of whom are eager in the pursuit of pleasure— not happi- 
ness. Iam with them, but not of them. 

Come, ye recoltections of the past! and again take up your 
abode in the chamber of my soul! O, I would not relinquish 
, the enjoyment you afford for all the wealth contained in the 
, marble palaces around me ! 

It has been my fortune—even from childhood—to be class- 
,ed with those, of whom it is often said, ‘they never will 


|| are very far from me. O, that I were an innocent, laughing, 
|happy boy once more! Come back! come back! joys of my 
| youth ! 
| There are other kinds of hunting liar to Michigan.— 
| The squirrel hunt, the turkey hunt, pigeon hunt, the part- 
ridge hunt, the deer hunt, each in their turn and season do I 
remember to have participated in. Reader! have you ever, 
' while roaming in the weal tendosieg a prairie, started from 
his heathy couch, a noble buck, and seen him dart from you, 
|‘ swiftas an arrow from a shivering bow!’ Was it not a 
sight worthy of a pure world? Did you not hail him, ‘ king 
of the beautiful and fleet?’ -How much more independent 
\and free is the ‘ Antlered Monarch of the waste’ than he who 
sits upon a throne, in the midst of gaudy pomp, with a nation 
trembling at his feet? 
| There is one hunting incident which I met with when 
'about fuurteen years of age that it is impossible for me to 
‘forget. I struck upon a strange Cow- path, and as it led threugh 
so many end such beautiful places F forgot myself, and wan- 
tdered on until the shadows of evening warned me of my situ- 
ation. Great oaks, and hickories, and walnut trees were with 
me wherever I went. They cast a spell upon me like that 
which was wrought by the old of other days. The black 
night came at last, and there I was, alone and lost in that si- 
lent wilderness. Onward still did I continue, and even in 
‘my great fear was, at times, started by the flapping of an 
owlet's wing, or the howl of a wolf. The stars were above, 
shining in their brightness, but invisible to me, so closely wo- 
| ven were the tops of the trees. Faintly glimmering in the 
|| distance I saw a fire-light, and on coming near, found a party 
of Indians encamped. My heart panted with excessive fear, 
and yet [ could not speak—could hardly breathe— and still 
thy mind was free and active. I stood and listened, and O 
| how solemn did the faint sound of a distant weterfall seem to 
|'me, as heard in that awful stillness! Would that I had 
power to express the emotions which came like a flood pour- 
|ing into my soul.. Covered by a’ blanket, and pillowed by a 
'}mocock of sugar or a bundie of skins, each Indian was asleep 
upon his rusb-mat. Parents and children and friends, pro- 
| miscuously disposed, though all of them with their feet curn- 
|\ed toward the expiring embers. The dogs, too, looking fero- 
cious and cunning as wolves, were all sound asleep. I stole 
softly into the midst of this wild company, and covering my- 
|| self with an odd blanket, strange to say I slumbered. 
When morning was come, and the Indi d red a 
pele faced boy among them, their astonishment can be more 
| easily conceived than described. I at length informed them 
| by signs-that L was lost, and that my home was in the village 
ot Monroe. I partook with them of a hearty breakfest, 
| composed of venisun, hominy and water, and ere the sun had 
mounted high, was on my way homeward, with an Indian for 
my guide. As we parted on the outskirts of the village I of- 
| fered to pay him for his trouble, but he declined receiving ary 
|\thing. 4 turned around and the thick forest shielded him 
\ from my sight. Of course my friends were much concerned 
| at my absence, and the majority of them insisted upon my 
|, having been drowned. For one whole week after this adven- 
| ture, | was compelled to stay at home; but after chat it was 
forgotten, and I was in the woods again. ; 
Fishiag was another art in which I was considered an adept. 





amount td any thing.’ It is my duty now, in the very face of » When the first warm days of Spring lured the sturgeon and 


, hunting. Let me give you a sketch of one of my river hunts. 
My father’s farm was situated just above Monroe, about 
two miles from the mouth of that beautiful stream the River 
| Raisin. It is early morning, in the latter end of Spring.— 
' Breakfast is ended. My hat and buck-skin shirt are on; the 
| latter gathered round my waist by a scarlet-worsted belt. M 
| powder horn and shot-pouch are filled with the ‘nicest kind 
of ammunition ;’ and, dn- my hand is veka dear little gun, 
bought express! myself, ished bright as a sunbeam. 
I hone kissed t the baby, and ose on my ‘ winding way.’— 
|| At the mouth of the river, I borrow a canoe of some old 
Frecchman who resides there. If I were to-offer him pay, 
he would not accept it, for the interesting reason that he 


muskanounge from their deep blue homes in the Lake to as- 
cend the Raisin, 1 was always among the first on the ‘large 
| platform below the mill-dam,’ with spear in band, and heart 
to conqaer. Many a noble sturgeon, six and seven feet long, 
| have I seen extended upen the shore. As for me, I never 
| aimed only at the smaller ones, Onoe, however, my spear 
| entered the back of a‘ whapper,’ and my determination to 
keep hold was nearly the cause of my being drowned. It 
| must have been a thrilling yet a ridiculous sight to see me 
| a-straddie of the fellow, holding on to the spear, and passin 
‘down the river like lightning. I think if Mr. William Shak: 
| peare had been present, he would have exclaimed, ‘Lo! a 
|| merman on a sturgeon’s back!’ If I could enjoy such sport 
|| now, L would willingly risk such a ducking every day. ; 
| White bass fishing is one of the most quiet and interesting 
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of sports. It is a common sight to see forty or fifty canoes;,, 
each one with two persons in it, with their lines thrown grace- | 


fully out, and floating silently on the smooth river at sunset— 


small pieces of red and white flannel, being the trifles which | 
lure to death many thousands of these beautiful and sweet | 


fish. 
The white fish are bewilsh the cclne, ond shound tn| 
all the lakes i igan. The celebrated Macki | 


naw trout, so called after the town, near which only they are_ 
found, is generally caught with a hook, and someumes weigh 
ten and twelve pounds. Where they are caught the water is 
rg wy t ~< _gnaimaaaiearmaee playing about at, 
the depth y 

How neg Saturday afternoons have I mused away t 
‘on the old wharf down nae oma ee Cone ns | 
perch, and black bass have t up ir pure ele- | 
ment to spread upon my father’s table! But this was long, | 
long ego. Those days of innocence and have gone 
into their graves, bearing with them many blighted hopes and 
fond aspirations. Alas! they never, never will return! 

Time was when the society of Michigan was not so mixed 
as at present. The French were the first who settled there, 
and at as early a date as 1620; and for many years they and 
the Indians were the sole inhabitants. Now = of every 
civilized nation dwe!l within its borders. troit, on the 
river of that name, and Monroe, formeoly French-Town, on 
the River Raisin, were both founded by the French. Here it 
is that the far-famed Jesuit Missionaries first pitched their 
tents in (what is now called) the U. States. The former of 
these is a flourishing city of fifteen thousand inhabitants.— 
Its principal street is handsomer than (though not so wealthy) 
as Broadway of New-York. Its elevatiun is about sixty or se- 
venty feet above the water; and looking from its streets, the 
eye wanders over a scene not unlike that seen from the North 
River side of New-York. But in winter, it is a beautiful 
sight to see this same vast sheet of water frozen like marble, 
and on its surface a thousand sleighs and skates gliding in - 
every direction; while a chorus of bells comes faintly and 
sweetly to yourear. Monroe, as 1 have before said, is situa-" 
ted about two miles from the Lake, and is also a flourishing 
city containing about five th d inhabitants—a goodly por- 
tion of whom are the descendants of the early settlers. A 
deep impression of their origin is still visible in these 
But instead of diminishing, these characteristics add much to 
their beauty and interest. 

I look upon the old French farms in this vicinity as among - 
the finest and most beautiful in the wor'd. The front part is 
generally watered by some river, on which the farm-houses 





are mostly situated. They are about three-quarters of a mile , 


in width, and sometimes running back in a straight line 
to the distance of three and four miles, though two miles 
would be an average length. A description of one is that of 
many. Leaving the river and going back, you first pass 
through an orchard containing four or five trees.— 
Here a row of splendid pear trees, fifty or sixty feet high. 
There a regiment of old black apple trees, each one stagger- 
ing under its weight of fruit like a laughing, fat, wealthy man- 
darin. Entering that little enclosure behind the barn, you 
will see fifty green trees, from under whose leaves an innu- 
merable number of rosy-checked pears will at you, re- 
minding you ef as many lovely country girls. That strange 
noise which you now bear is but the great screw of the cider 
press. I see, kind reader, that your mouth is watering ; come | 
along, then, and we will drink a glass of this American wine 


to the memory of those we love. A litle farther on we come | 
to u green pasture, where there are cows, oxen, sheep, and the Ka 


horses grazing. Onward still, and a wheat field, yellow as 
gold, meets the eye, bowing before the breeze; then a little | 
brook goes by watering a rich meadow ; then a cornfield, and 
still another wheat field; until, after a walk of a mile and a) 


half, you find yourself in a forest, dark and gloomy. On jnst | 


such a farm as this was it my happy privilege to spend the 
dawn and morning of life. Is it strange, then, that a deep 
and holy leve for Nature, should be firmly rooted in my hear: ! 

I would dearly love to doit, but I fear to weary the pa ience 
of my reader if I linger any longer about my home. There- 
fore, let us away. 

No one who has never witnessed them can form any idea of 
the exquisite beaty of the thousand Iakes thot gem the west- 
ern part of Michigan. They are the brightest and purest 
mirrors that the virgin sky has ever used to adorn herself.— 
Their banks are frequently dotted by buman dwellings—the 
humble, though comfortable abodes of emigrants and farmers. 
Notwithstanding what has been so often said by the artificial , 
inhabitants of cities, i } 
of the ‘ backwoodman’s’ life, there is — @ stout heart, ex- | 


Hi 
| 


cit or dandy, who sets down aught against them —in malice | 
or in ignorance. 

Some of these little lakes smile in perpetual solitude. One | 
of them is before me now. It is summer. The sun is above || 
its centre. Deep, and dark, and still, are the shadows of the 
surrounding trees and bushes. 
lily a gypen snake is curled up, with his 





ocean—overpo 
, hese ‘ gardens of the desert’ is true. 


| with pebbles. I was a passenger on board the Matilda Bar- 





- : — 
tongue gleaming in the sunlight. He is the enemy of all fly- | are marked only by a blighted tree and an unhewn stone, and 


ing insects and little birds, and, if you watch him a moment | 


nve sighed a ply as I remembered their deeds. But they 


longer, you will see some of them decoyed to death by the || re gone—gory like the hgbtning of a summer's day ! 


power of his charm. Hush! there is a stir among the dry | 
leaves. - It is but a lonely doe coming to quench her thirst.— 
Is she not the Queen of Beauty? 
deep in the water, looking downward, admiring the brightness 
of her eyes and the gracefulness of her neck: Vain creature, | 
I love thee! 
Hew Leigh Hunt would delight to be seated on this spot! | 
His favorite flo rose, the violet, the hly, and sweet-_ 
brier—would each him another song, more soft and deli- | 
cate than their first. hat bright hue is that in the middle | 
of the lake? It is but the reflection 


“——of a vapor in the sky, 

Thin, white, and very high.” H 

A great proportion of Michigan is covered by white-oak | 
openings. Standing on a gentle hill, the eye wanders away 


| for miles ever an undulating surface, obstructed only by the | 
trunks of lofty trees. Above you e 


canopy, and be- | 
neath a carpet of velvet grass, sprinkled with flowers of every | 
hue and size. Oh! what a glorious sight it is to be in one of 
these open forests, and see the deer away and the | 
birds fying from tree to tree! ‘ Earth has nothing to show 
more fair.’ The soil is a black table mould mixed with | 
gravel, and is considered the best for the production of wheat. | 
The prairies are another interesting feature of Michigan 
scenery. They meet the traveler at every point, and of many | 
sizes, seeming like so many lakes; being often studded by 
wooded islands, and surrounded by shores of forest. Their | 
soil is a deep black sand. Grass is their natural production, | 
although corn, oats and potatoes flourish upon them. Never 
can I forget the first time I entered White Pigeon Prairie.— 


Sleeping beneath the shadows of sunset, as it was, the effect 


upon me was like that which is felt on first beholding the 
ing awe. All that the poet has said about 


Burr-oak plains. The only difference between these and. 


, the oak openings is in the character of the trees and the even- 


ness of their surface. The soil is a mixtute of sand and black 
loam. They have the appearance of cultivated orchards, or 


, English parks; and, on places where the foot of the white 


man has never been, a carriage and four could easily pass 
through. They produce both wheat and corn. 


The wet prairies have the appearance of sub land. 
In them the grass is often six or seven feet high. They are 
the resort of water-fowl, muskrats, pike and pictnel. 

A friend of mine, now residing in Michigan, and who bas 
spent several years in Europe, thus writes respecting this re- 
sion : 

* O such trees as we have here !—magnificent, tall, large- 
leafed, umbrageous. Vallambrosa—the far-famed Vallambrosa 
of Tuscany is nothing to the thonsand vallambrosas here! A 
fig for your Italian scenery! T'his is the country where Na- 
ture reigns in her virgin beauty; where trees grow, where 
corn grows, where men grow better than they do any where 
else in the world. This is the land to study Nature in all her 
luxuriant charms, under glorious green branches, among sing- | 
ing birds and laughing streams ; this the land to hear the coo- 
ing of the turtle dove, in far, deep, cool, sylvan bowers; to 
feel your soul expand under the mighty influences of Nature 
in her primitive beauty and strength.”’ 

The principal inland rivers of Michigan are Grard River, 
lamazoo, the St. Joseph's, the Saginaw, and River Rai- 


,sin. The first three empty into Lake Michigan, and are about 


seventy mies apart. Their average length is about two bun- 
dred and fifty miles, and they are thirty er forty rods in width 
At present they are navigable nearly half their length for small 

steamboats and batteaux. Their bed is of limestone covered | 


ney on her first trip—the first steamer that ever ascended the || 
St. Joseph's. I remember well the many flocks of wild tur. | 
keys and herds of deer that the ‘ iron horse’ frightened in his | 
winding career. The Indian canoe is giving way to the more | 
c but less beautiful row-boat, and these rivers are becom-| 
ing every day. Instead of the howl of the wolf, the | 
songs of the hus 
on their banks are many comfortable dwellings. The 
naw runs towards the north and empties into Lake Huron— | 
that same Huron which will be immortalized by the young |) 
Louis L. Noble. This river is navigable for sixty miles. | 
River Raisin is @ winding stream, emptying into Lake | 
Erie; called so from the quantity of grapes that cluster on its | 
Its Indian name is Numma-seper, signifying River of 
Sturgeons. Sweet river! whose murmurs have so often been | 
my lullaby, mayst thou continue in thy beauty for ever! Are | 
Som oe eeegpe Tike thse flowing through the Paradise of | 


re she stands, knee-|) treams, and dancing through its lonely forests. 


| been heard the footsteps of civilized man.” 
| the horrors of war. Then and there were enacted the 


\ parsed away; 


* six, the number of miles 


man now echo through their vales, and || 


It Doone land; for we are told that the Indian 
vunters cf old saw fairies and genii floating over its lakes and 
In these did 
hey beiicve, and to please them was their religion. 

The historian of this State thus writes in alluding to ‘ the 
t'mes of the days of old’ :—* The streams rolled their liquid 
‘ilver to the lakes, broken only by the fish which in 
heir current, or the swan that floated upon their surface.— 

fegetation flourished alone; roses bloomed and died only to 
be trampled by the deer or savage, and strawberries studded 
the ground like rubies where the green and sunny bill-sides 
reposed amid the silence, like sleeping infants in the lap of 
the forest. The rattles: ake glided undisturbed through its 
prairies, and the fog which hung in clouds over the stagnant 
marshes spread no pestilence. The panther, the fox, the 
deer, the wolf and the bear roamed fearless through the more 
remote parts of the domain, for there were none to dispute 
with them their inheritance. But clouds thickened. In the 
darkness of midnight and the silence of the wilderness, the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife were forged for their work of 


| death. Speeches were made under the voiceless stars, which 


were heard by none save God alone and their allies ; and the 
war-song echoed from the banks of Jakes where had never 


of revenge. But those sounds have died awsy;—traced only 
on the page of history those deeds. The voi-e of rural labor, 
the clink of the hammer, and the sourd of Sabbath bells, now 
echo in those forests and vales; the plough is making deep 
furrows in its soil, and the sound of the anvil is in every but. 
Colleges and seminaries of learning are there. Rattroads and 
canals, like veins of hhea‘th, are gliding to its noble heart.— 
The red man, in his original grandeur and state of nature, bas 
and his bitterest enemy, the pale face, is mas- 
ter of his possessiuns. I know that these reflections are 
tinged with sadness; but are there not abadows resting upon 
all the past? Let us then cheer up and smile, for there ts a 
Star of Bethlehem above our heats. 

O Michigan ! ‘ thou art my own, my native land,’ and I love 
thee tenderly. Thy skies are among the most gorgeous—thy 
soil the most luxuriant—thy birds and flowers the most beavu- 
tiful—and thy animals the most interesting in the world. And 
when I remember that thou art bu: a i volume in His li- 
brary, and that these things are bur the handwriting of God, 
my affection for thee becomes «till more strong. [ believe 
thou art destined to be distinguished and honored by the na- 
tions of the earth. God be with thee, and crown thee with 
his blessing ! 

—S——— 

Rairroaps 18 tae Ustrep States.—The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute contains a detailed account of the rail- 
roads in a number of the States, with the length, costs, &c., 
from the tables of which the National Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing: In Pennsy}vania, the xumber of railroads are thirty- 
five hundred and seventy six 
and a half, the tutal length of road eight hundred and fifty 
miles and a quar.er, and the amount already expended §15.- 
640,450. In Virginia, the Carolinas, Geurgia and Florida, 
there are twenty-three rods, and nine hundred and ninety 
four miles opened: total length, sixteen hundred and seven- 
ty-five miles and a half. Amount expended, $18,442,000 — 
fe Alabama, Louisiana, Missi-sijpi, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
there are twenty-seven roads, one hundred and ninety-five 
miles in operation: total length of roads, eleven hundred and 
~* ee miles and a quarter. Already expended, $9,621,- 
000. In Ohio, Indiana, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois thee 


/are twenty-nine roads, one hundred and ninety-six miles in 


operation: total length of roads, two thyusand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one miles ani a h:if. Amount expended, 
$5,528,640. 





Bratz Socintizs.—An article in the Cheltenham (Eng.) 
Free Press states that, in 1804, there was no society in ex- 
istence which had for its object the distribution of the Word 

God. In contrast with this passive state of Christianity, 
the number of Bible Societies at the time is, in E-g- 
land and Wales 2541; Ireland 641; Scotland 132; on the 
Continent 1268; America 2200; West Indies 876. In 
France, where the Bible was a few years since prescribed as 
a fable by an Act of the Legislature, and tied to an ass and 
carried to one of the public squares and burned, there are 
now 236 Bible Societies, 121 pedlars employed in distribut- 
ee Ge SO ee Seen Ge Ceoatien Sega last year 
was 9200. 





Jeremy Taytor on Catumny.—“ There is no worre 


Notwithstanding the newness of Michigan, its | devil,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ than a devilish . Were 
aspect is ancient. ruin of many an old fort may [9 I would enact & law that man who spoke 
discerned on ita borders, the beholder of ‘ wrong | evil gf hi fellow-ereature, should be condemned to « ne, 
and outrage,’ blood and strife. was once the home of | could he not fully substantiate the charge, and that falsehood 


noble but oppressed nations. Here lived and loved the Al 
ep apeer pert names of whose warrior chiefe— 





should lose his . Then perchance there might be 

in Israel. sem fo Ee prascet Sesvad eased sosieny, 

is fearful and heart-sickening to think how entirely one is 
in the possession of these said tongues.” 
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amen se enentiiaiiies sconce dena a 
THE NEW-YORKER. eae Enquirer's table of States certain for | be very heavy. In 1838, the State went over to Van Buren 
. || by 311 majority: Last year that majority was swelled to 1,115. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1840. } 3. It thinks that Tennessee wit and Pennsyloania, || Our impression now is that the Whigs will regain it at the 

ao eee ee ae | Mississippi, and Idlinoig, ma go for Harrison also. \ coming Election. 
Choice of Presidential Electors.—All the States now | These conflicting statements will show what the ‘ knowing Vote in '36. Vote in "38, Vote in "39. 

choose thelr Presidential Electors by General Ticket. Allex- | ones’ of the rival paties believe or hope with regard to'the | Var'Burga.. ates Socekew: 2 31 Y;B Cougres..27711 


cept South Carolia choose them by a direct vote of the whole | 
People. By a law of the U. States, the Electors of President 
must be chosen ewithi«a thirty-four days preceding the first | 
Wednesday in December, which this year is the- second day ‘ 


of the menth. Pennsylvania and Ohio elect on the Friday 


Jifth preceding that day, which this year falls on the 30th of | 
October. They thus open the Presidential ball, and the other | 
States follow on the ‘ first Monday,’ ‘first Taesday,’ ‘ second | 
Monday,’ &c. &c. in November—South Carolina choosing by | 


her Legislature and bringing up the rear as follows: 


Oct. 30 Pennsylvania, 30; Ohio, 21: total.......... 51 | South Carolina and Arkansas. Georgia and Arkansas vote | “bole, be prefers Mr. Van Buren to Gen. Harrison—mainly 


Nov. 2. Maine, 10; New-Hampshire, 7; Rhode Island, 
4; Connecticut, 8; Virginia, 23; Georgia, 11; 
Mississippi, 4; Kentucky, 15; Indiana, 9; Illi- 
nois, 5; Michigan, 3: Arkansas, 3; Missouri, 
Wt Sion cca cnet ceceds bebentbenciaces> 106 
Nov. 3. New J ,8; Tennessee, 15; Louisiana, 5:.. 28 
2, 3,4. New-York, 42; [this votes City on the 4th 


Cally 3) total ncdBbcccccces coscce cccces cope 42 
“ 9. Massachusetts.14; Maryland, 10; Alabama,7;. 31 
“ 10. Vermont, 7; Delaware, 3............. coonee 10 


“ 13. North Carolina, 15; afterward S, Carolina, 11. 26 
Necessary to elect, 148; Whole No. of votes. .294 
Missis«ippi votes on the 2d and 3d; New-Jersey on the 3d 
and 4th; New-York (except the City) on the 2d 3d and 4th; 
all the rest complete the election in one day. 

We expect to state who is clected President with tolerable 
certainty, in our paper of November 7th. 

The States of Massachusetts, New York, and Delaware, 
choose Governor, Members of Congress and other officers on 
the same day with Presidential Electors; Michigan chooses 
a Member of Congress and Legislature ; New-Jersey chooses 
six Members of Congress by General Ticket. In the alter- 
nate years when no President is to be chosen, New-Jersey 
chooses her Members of Congress at her Legislative Election 
on the second Tuesday in October.— Louisiana, or rather her 
Third D.strict, chooses a Member of Congress for next Ses- 
sion at the Presidential! Election this year. Maine will pro- 
bably attempt to elect two Members, from Districts wherein 
no choice was effected at the State Election in September. 
And Boston will elect a Member for the approaching Session, 
in place of Abbo t Lawrence, resigned. 


Presidential —The old vetsran of the Richmond Enquirer 
makes the following estimate of the vote of the seversl States 


for President : States dowbful fer 
FoR YAN BUREF. FOR HARRISON. ‘se eke. 

New-Hampstire.. 7 Vermont...... 7 Maine ...... 10 
Pennsylvania ....39 Massachusetts .14 New-York ...42 
Maryland ....... 10 Connecticut... 8 Obio........ 21 
Virginia......... 23 Rhode Island... 4 Tennessee ...15 
South Carohna...11 Delaware ..... 3 New-Jersey.. 8 
Georgia ........- ll Kentucky ..... 15 N. Carolina..15 | 
Alabama .......- 7 Indiana....... 9 Louisiana ... 5 
Mississippi ...... 4 — Michigan.... 3 
Biinsls .cccocccce 5 60 —— 
Missouri ........ 4 119 
Arkanses ........ 3 


Total. ........115 


The Enquirer backs up its calculation with some running | Elections : 


comments in the ‘Chapman’ vein, asserting that Gen. Har 
rison can get but 31 votes out of the ‘ Doubtful’ list, (he does 
not say which,) while Mr. Van Buren needs but 33 and can 
get twice that number, too easy. Mr. Ritchie concludes as 
follows : 


|| October; Maryland on the first Wednesday, which falls on | 


Presidential contest. The supporters of Mr. Van Buren will | Maj. Harrison 3,564 Van Buren... ii Van Buren... 1,115 
make a vehentont effort every where, and not utterly despair | Sourm Caroxina, it is notorious, will elect Sub-Treasury 
of success in any States but Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode | tickets pretty generally. She chooses Members of Congress 
Island and Kentucky. On the other hand, the friends of Gen.) anda Legislature—which Legislature will choose Electors of 
{ Harrison have some hopes in every State except South Caro- t President and a U.S. Senator in place of Mr. Calhoun.— 
lina and Missouri, and confidently trust that they cannot have || There were only two Members against the Sub-Treasury from 
less than two-thirds of the whole number. ‘We shall see.’ | thi : i ; 
. || this State; Gen.. Waddy Thompson, who declines a reélec- 
The October Elections.—Seven States have yet to hold I tion, and John Campbell, who acted so important end remark. 
‘their Electi ler to the chaise of Peseidential Electors— || ble © part last winter as Chairman of the Committee on 


| viz. New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Georgia, | Elections, and has written a long letter, declaring that on the 








‘ . | on the ground of the alleged Abolition bearings of the North- 
frst, om the first Monday, which falls this year on the Sth of | °° Whigs. So Me. Calhoun's friends oa pe 


ithe 7th ; South Carolina on the second Monday, which is the | ™UCh '@ themselves, and are expected to elect an undivided 


| 12th; New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio vote together on | Cungressional Delegation. The Electeral vote of the State 


‘the second Tuesday, being the 13:h inst. We anticipate | appears morally certain for Mr. Van Buren. 

pretty full returns from Maryland and something from | New-Jensey does not choose her Members of Congress 
Georgia for our next issue; the balance from those States this year till November; so that the October Election is of 
with full returns feom New-Jersey ard the general result in secondary importance. A Legislature only is now to be cho- 
Pennsylvania for our number of the 17th; the remainder | sen, but that Legislature chooses a U. S. Senator in place of 
from Pennsylvania with clear accounts from Ohio for the | Gerrit D. Wall, V. B. as well as Governor and other State 
24:h. Arkansas we shall have decisive returns from only in| officers. We understand that the Whigs will not contest the 
season for our last paper before the Election in this State.— | strong Van Buren Counties, but are confident of carrying all 
| We give such information with regard to the immediate con- |, they want or strive for, so as to secure their ascendancy in the 
tests in these States and their probable results as we deem of | State. Middlesex, Morris, Cumberland and Salem will be 


" general interest to our readers. _ the chief battle-fields of the ensuing contest ; the Whigs con- 
|) Gronota votes first (with A:kansas.) She elects nine fidently expect to carry three of them and thus retain their 


, Members of the next Congress by Generel Ticket, and a Le- ascendancy. 

| gislature which will bave the appointment of a U.S. Senator. Pannsytvanta elects Members of Congress, part of her 

_ The stake is therefore very great, and the contest is most ve- | Senate, a lower House, with Sheriffs and some other County 
hement. Both parties appear tolerably sanguine of success, || officers at this time. We gather that a part of the supporters 
but we think the Van Buren is the more so, and with the bet-' of Gen. Harrison expect to carry the State now, while the 
ter reason. Its heaviest vote was polled lust Fall, and a Van | jegs sanguine and perhaps better informed only hope to show 
Buren G_vernor and Legislature elected by 1827 majority. | such a front as will give assurance that they can do it in the 
Since then three of the ‘ State Rights’ Members of Congress | Presidential Election. Four years ago, it will be remembered, 
have declared for Mr. Van Buren and the Sub-Treasury. Ex- | the Opposition were beaten out of sight in the State Election; 
Gov. Troup declares himself strictly neutral in the contest, and | bets were freely offered on 15,000 for Van Buren, yet he re- 
many leaders of the party have gone over to Van Buren. We |, ceived but 4,364. Gen. Harrison unquestionably has been 
hear that many more of the ‘ rank and file’ of the Union party stronger than his party in Pennsylvania; he probably is so 
have come out for Harrison, but that remains to be proved.— " still. We think the Legislature will almost certainly be Van 

| The late Election in Savannah indicated that both parties are Buren as heretofore, and that there will probably be a Harri- 
doing their utmost, and will throw an extraordinary vote.— | son gain of two Members of Congress, but not a majority.— 


The following are the opposing Congress tickets : | The greatest vote ever polled in this State was cast for Gov- 
Ren W —__ © Wiltem «. Daneen '| ernor in 1838, when David R. Porter V. B. was elected over 
- ° ~ ’ . . . 

David C. Campbell, *Eugenius A. Nisbet, Joseph Ritner by 7,526 majority.—The following are the op- 
Alfred Iverson, *Julius C. Alford, || posing candidates for Congress in the several Districts : 
Juniue Hillyer, P. Richard W. Habersham, | Dist. Counties. | Van Buren. Vote in '38. Harrison. Vote in ‘33. 
ars my ng Butler King, 1. Southwark, ke. Charles Brown, 3,675 G. W. Tyson, 2,994 
“Edward J. Black, Roger L. Gamble, | 2 — a: Sauter 3.156 owe oland,?'132 
*Walter T. Colquitt, James A. Merriwether, | 3. Nor. Liberties, C. J. Ingersoll, 5,894 M.McMichael 6,669 
*Mark A. Cooper. Thomas F. Foster. ‘ om, — aa, aati Ne ae es 
e , ‘ ’ Delegatic . Chester, m. Gray, , . James, } 15 
Composing the us “State Rights’ Ge i | Delaware, ) Joshua eens *J. Edwards, 


5. Montgomery,.”J. Fornance,....4,527 R. T. Potts,..3,728 
6. Bucks, ...... "John Davis, ....4,464 ve 4,138 
. y&e. J. W , 6, .M. , 3,571 
a7 queer S680 @Governer.* a. Lekigh. bon "Peter Newherd 1636 a King, 3,878 
* Hugh L. White.....24,876 Geo. R. Gilmer,(S.R.).30,160 | 9° Berks... *G. M. Keim, .. .7.022 3.112 
Martin Van Buren.. 22,104 Wm. Schley, (Union) ..29,415 || 19. Dauphin, &c. .Val. Hummel,, ..3,515 W. Simonton, 5,0 0 

| j. White... 2,7 , eee eo James Gerry, ...4,195 M. Smyser, ..3,2- 
Maj te ranean -~ Ghperaang 7 | 12, Adams, &c. .. Daniel Sheffer,..4,503 *James Cooper,5,7. 4 


1839— Geverner. ‘ 
ord, « Donaid , 13. Cumberland, .W. S. Ramsay, ..5,572  S. A. Adair,..4,144 
|/tJ.C. Alford,(S.K.)..32,331 Me » (Union) . . 34,634, 14. yea at. Wilson. ..6,517 James Irvin, ..6,288 


The following is the relative vote of the State at recent, 





“ Let the Whigs bluster, brag, and bonst as they may—let Alf. Ivergon,(Union).31,246 Dougherty, (S. R.)...32.207 | 15 Luzerne, &c..B. A. Bidlack, ..5,156 E.W.Sturtevant3,943 


them be transported to excesses of exultation, or of hope in 
consequence of some transient gain in the State of Maine—or |). vy... not perfect, but sh aie {| 47. 
of some extravagant letter from the impassioned leaders of 9 We tebe Gel Ald at homteemerree malesy 

their party hore or there—it will not all do. Mr. Van Buren ticket. 


is destined to be reélected President of the United States.” 





ord’S maj... ... y nal 97 16. Lycoming, &c.John Snyder, .. .6,227 James Merrill,5,407 
—— i eyecare _— — Bradford’ ne Davis Dinock, Jr.5,150 Henry Drinker4,550 


Alferd’s vote, as Mr. Dawson ran far abead of his || 1&. Bedford, &c. _Joseph Imhoff, ..4,150 Charles Ogle, 5,105 


19. Westmoreland” A.G. Marchand,5,801 — 
elects || 20. Fayette, &c...* Enos Hook,....4,51 643 
). Sapeeeee « Governor, Member of Congress, aad | 21. Wubingwa, “elesee Leet,....- 3,500 Jos. Lawrence,3,483 


The New-York Daily Express republishes the Enquirer's Legislature. The Whigs offer no candidate for Governor.— || 22. Allegheny ....Wm. Wilkins,..4,393 W. W. Irwint 6,090 


article, and makes the following emendations in the table of 


estimates: 


~ 23. A Ke. William Jack, ..5,798 3,617 
|| As it is generally understood that Mr. Van Buren will carry | . me _N. P. Fetterman,4.330 *Thos. Henry 5,260 


|| the State, now and in Novamber, as usual, we need say little | 95° Crawford, kc. .Arnold Plumer, 6,189 W. A. Irvine, 5,918 


1. It claims for Gen. Harrison Maine, New-York, North | about it. The vote will be greatly increased. '| Potal V. B. Congress vote in '38 130,533 Whig do... .124,566 


Carolina, Louisiana, Ohio, Michigan and New-Jersey, 


| Marrtasp elects only a House of Delegates and seven | Aggregate vote... .255,099 Van Buren majority .. ..5,967. 


out of the Enquirer's * Doubtful’ list, casting 104 votes—more i Senators [whole number twenty ] at the approaching Election; | "Members of the preseat House. tH. M. Brackenridge for vacancy. 


than enough to elect him. 
2. It claims also for Gen. Harrison Maryland, Virginia. 


| but, if we mistake not, a U. 8. Senator depends on the result. Onto cheoses Governor, twenty-one Members of Congress, 
At any rate, the canvass is most animated, and the vote will | (and one for the ensuing session, in place of Thomas Corwin, 
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resigned) half a Senate, and a House of Representatives, at 


the ensuing election. The excitement in regard to it 1s in- 
tense, and the vote will lurgely exceed any ever yet po led. 
The canvass has been the most spirited and thorough that 
ever took place in any State. The following are the opposing 
candidates for Governor and Congress: 
Van Buren. Gevernor. Harrison. 
Witsos SHANNON. Tuomas Corwin. 
For Members of Congress : ; : 
Dist. Counties. Van Burev. Vote in "38. Harrison. Vote in "38. 
1. Hamilton ....* Alex. Duncan.. 4,572 N.G. Pendletan. 4,396 
2. Butler, kc... .*J.B. Weller.. .4,877 L. D. Campbell . 4,010 
3. Miami, &c....Wm. Sawyer.. .7,368 *P. G. Goode.. .7,589 
. Warren, &c.. Benj. Baldwin.. 3,607 Jere. Morrow.. .4,146 
Clermont, &e.* William Doan. 4,543 Thos. L. Shielcs.3,479 


. Scioto, kc. ...Allen Latham... 4,638 William Russell . 4,834 

. Franklin, &c.H. N. Hedges..6,552 "Jos. Ridgway .. 6,916 

. Fairfield, &c.*Wm. Medill.. .6,792 Geo. Sanderson.3,729 
10. Clark, &c.... Math. Bonner.. .5,040 *Samson Mason.6,997 
11. Belmont, &c.. isaac Parish.. .. 4,692 B. S. Cowan... .4,220 
12. Muskingum. .*Jona. Taylor...5,668 Joshua Mathiot.5,347 
13. Knox, &c....Jas. Matthews..7,515 5,555 
14. Richland, &c. 8,601 6.654 
15. Cuyahega, Xc. 7,558 8S. J. Andrews.. §,300 
16 


4 
5. 
6. Greene, &c... George House.. 4,337 *Calvary Morris.5,321 + 
7 
8 
9 


. Trumbull, &c. 5,556 *J. KR. Giddings.7,5#1 ; 

. Carroll, &c...*John Hastings .4,952 4,349 
18. Stark, &c!... Ezra Dean.. ...6,154 Levi Cox.......4,010 
19. Jetferson, &c. W.C. M’Causleni,036 Sam'l. Stokeley.3,589 


* Members of the present H ouse of Repersentatives. 


r 
————————— 


Maise.—There is and can be little farther from Maine un- 
til the votes are officially canvassed in January. We have 
looked at al! the accounts of both perties, and we still believe 
Kent is elected Governor by 200 majority over F airfield, and 
at least 100 over Fairfield and scattering. The most circum- 
stantial accounts which reach us give him 225 majority, while 
only 11 scattering votes had been ascertained» The Journal 
of Commerce makes Kent's majority 146 only. We are con- 
fident that there cannot be scattering votes enough to defeat 
his election by the People. 


Lovistasa.—Gov. Roman has given official notice that a 
Member of Congress for the ensuing Session is to be chosen 
from the Third District of Louisiana on the day of the Presi- 


dential Election (Nov. 2d) in place of Hon. Rice Garland, ' 


who has resigned. As John Moore, Whiz, was lately elected 
to the next Congress from this District by only 33 majority, 
we may expect a close contest, especially if Mr. Winn en- 
tera the field again. Judge Moore, we take for granted, will 
be the Whig candidate. 


New-Yorx—Fourth District.—Gardner Stow of Essex 
County is the Van Buren candidate for the Senate. 

Fifth District.—Henry A. Foster of Rome, Oneida Co. is 
the Van Puren candidate for the State Senate. 

Seventh District.—Elijah Rhoade$ of Onondaga Co. is the 
Harrison candidate for Senator from this District. John 
Watson of do. is the Van Buren candidate. 

XAVth District.—Marcellus We-ton of Fulton is the Har- 
rison and John Sandford of Montgomery the Van Buren can- 
didate for Congress ia this District. In 38 it elected Peter 
J. Wagner, Whig, by 50 majority; Wagner 4.491, David 
F. Secia, V. B. 4,441. Last Fall it gave 4,319 Whig votes 
to 4,210 Van Buren. 

XVIMth District.—Gen. Fortune C. White of Oneida and 
Thomas H. Bond of Oswego ere the Whig candidates for 
Congress in this Distict. 


Hon John Maynard of the State Senate has been nomina- | 


ted for Congress by the Whigs of the XXVth Dastrict, com- 
prising Wayne and Seneca Counties. This D.strict elected 
Theron R. Strong, V. B. over John M. Holley in 33 by 154 
majority, and last Fall gave 177 Van Buren majority, on a 
poll of about 11,000 vores. It will now be vigorously con- 
tested. 

Chenango.—Van Buren nomination: For Congress, Hon. 
John Tracy of Oxford, (late Lieut. Governor;) for Sheriff, 
Warren Gray, of Greene; Assembly, Cark Burnham, Adam 
Steving, and R. W. Juliand, 

Fulton.—Whig Ticket: Jenison G. Ward for Assembly.—_ 
Van Buren, Thomas W. Gibbons. 

Montgomery.—Van Buren Ticket: 


F. Nellis for Assembly. 


Assembly, is nominated for reelection. 


} 
i 


| Kin gs County.—The following Whig Ticket has been nom- ‘reasons. But in proceeding to the extremity of attaching and 
inated in Kings: Sheriff, Francis Steyker; Clerk, Cornelius carrying off the printing materials before wial, he has acted 


Bergen ; Assembly, J iah Johnson, William Contelyea, 





with a most unjustifiable harshness and precipitancy deserv- 
) ing the severest reprehension. We shall not be surprised to 


— - 
Gen Gaines of the U. States Army has written a letter to 1000, that this cause has cost him the verdict, provided he 


_ a Western fried, developing a system of National Defence 
» by means of Railroads and Floating Batteries. In the course |i 35, cose will werk the overthrow ofthe ebsurd end ealachier- 


of it, he mentions that he has been quoted as an authority 
against Gen. Harrison; whereupon he preceeds to defend 
and eulogize both the Military and Civic character of Gen. 
H. in terms of glowing approbation. 

Hon. John Tyler, of Virginia, Whig candidate for Vice 
President, is now on a visit to Columbus, Onio. He has beea 
warmly greeted wherever he stopped on the way, and ad- 
dressed the citizens of Columbus on his arrival there, in reply 
toa welcome from the.Mayor. His remarks were listened to 
with enthusiasm. 

Gen. Winfield Scott has gone Eastward on a tour of duty. 
He was at Boston on Tuesday. 

Gen. Thomas Hinds of Jefferson County, Mississippi, died 


a short tirse since. He wasa Van Buren candidate for Elec- 


. tor of President, and we believe the only one of the four orig? 
_nally nominated who had not already died or declined. 


The Oneonta Weekly Journal is 4 large and beautiful 
weekly paper just started at Oneonta, Orsego County, N. Y. 
It professes impartiality in politics, and is every way credita- 
ble to its conductor, Wm. J. Kaapp. 


Maj. W. W. Starke has been nominated as a Whig can- ' 


didate for Congress in the Edgefield District, 8. C. in oppo- 


sition to Hon. Francis W. Pickens. A slim prospect. 


Hon. R. W. Habersham, M. C. from Georgia, who has 
been detainsd at Washington all summer by severe illness, 


bas so far recovered as to have started on his return to Georgia. ' 


Robert W. Haywood, Whig, has been appointed adjutant 
Ceneral_of the State of North Carolica, vice Beverly Daniel, 
deceased. 

Hon. Nathaniel Borden is the Whig candidate for Con- 
gress in the Bristol District, Mass. opposed to Hon. Henry 
Williams, who turned him out in 1833. 

Richard Haughton, Esq. Editor of the Boston Atias, has 
been placed on the Harrison Electoral Ticket, vice R. G. 
Shaw, declined. 

James Guthrie, Adm. Sen.tor from the Louisville District, 
has resigned his seat—the District beiag very strongly oppo- 
sed to him in politics. A successor will be chosen at the 


Presidential Election. 
hhh 


Money Matters.—S. Jaudon, formerly Cashier and since 
European Agent of the Bank of the United States, having 
returned inthe Great Western with about $5,000 000 in ape- 
cie to the account of that Bank, a strong effort is to be made 
for a General Resumption of Specie Payments by the solvent 
Banks of the Middle and Southern States immediately. To 
this end, five Philadelphia Banks have agreed to advance 


three millions to the U. States bank, whose Labilicies are | 


greatest of any of them ; and it is believed that the Resump- 
tion, so far as the Middle S:atss are concerned, may be ef 
fected before the close of the current month. 

Stocks have generally improved during the last fortnight; 
that of the U. S. Bank now ranges 62 263. Svonington 
Railroaid, which hes been down to 124, is nuw up to 30, and 
rising. 





A Libel Suit.—The Portland Advertiser, a leading Whig 
paper in Maine, has been sued fora libel by Mr. Augustus 
Haynes, District Attorney of Cumberland County, who lays 


, his damages at $5,000. The libel is contained in an article 
- charging him with intermeddling ina Special Election for 
| Representative inthe town of Cumberland on Monday of last | 

week. On this suit, thus commenced Mr. Haynes has a’-' 


tached and carried off the printing materials of the Adverti- 


| ser office, and temporarily stopped the publication of the pa 


per.—Now we heartily approve of libel suits for good cause : 


"and we wish they were more frequently resorted to than they 
Thomas Bunn for ' 


Sheriff; Henry Cook for Clerk; Reuben Howe and Daniel | 


are. There isa licentiousness ahd brutality in the attacks 


made by a large portion of the public press upon political op- , 


, which ought to be checked and punished. In the ab-, 
Sullivan.—Daniel B. St. John, the late Whig Member ay ponents oug ec pun p the ab- | 


sence of information on the subject, we must presume that 


| shall otherwise be entitled to one. We hope that at any rate 


ous law which justifies it. 


The Militia Law.—The foliowing is the Law relating to 

Militia Fines, passed the last session of the Legislature: 
An Act relative to Militia Fines. 
Passen May 14, 1840. 

The People af the State of New-York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, du enact as follows : 

§ 1. Every non-commissioned officer, musician and private 
in this State, except such as are or hereafier may be attached 
to uniform companies; shail on due conviction be subject to 
the following fines: for nun appearance when duly warned or 
summoned at a company parad®, a fine not exceeding one 
dotlar ; at a Regimental or Battahon parade or rendezvous 
of officers, not leas than one nor more than two dollars, and 
at a place of rendezvous when called into actual service, a 
sum not exceeding twelve month's pay, nor less than one 
month's pay. 

§ 2. All laws conflicting or interfering with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

$ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

1s 

“* The National Institute forthe Promotion of Science,” 
is the title of a Society lately formed in Washington. It is 
an association onthe most comprehensive plan, which from 
its establishment at the seat of government, may receive the 
support and personal co-operation of the official, congres- 
sional, and other eminent and influential individuals there as- 
sembled. Its cabinet will become the depository of various 
and valuable collections of Natural History, Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, Botany, &c., which the officers of the Army and Na- 
vy, and the surveyors and scientific agents of the General 
Government have such favo-able opportuni ies for forming, 
but which are often scattered and lost for want of facilities 
for concentrating and p-eserving them. 

The Society is divided into eight departments; viz. those 
of Chemistry ; Geology and Mineralogy ; Geography, Ate 
tronomy ani Natural Plilesophy; Natural History; the 
application of Science to tue useful Arts; 
Literature and the Fine Arte; 


Agriculture ; 
and American History and 
Antiquities. The nucleus of this last department is formed 
by the American Historical Society, which is amalgamated 
with the Institution, and which has already published two 
volumes of scarce and valuable tracts under the superintend- 
ence of Peter Force Exq. The Geological department has 
undertaken to make a Geological and Mineralogical survey 
of the District of Columbia with a map and memoir; and 
the Geology and Botany of the dtistric will be described 
by the department of Natural History. The other depart- 
ments are organized and are actively pursuing their appro- 
priate studies. 

Among the peculiar objects of the Institution are an accu- 
rate knowledge of the Natural History of this country, and a 
preservation of the memory of the plants and animals, now 


passing out of existence with the progress of settlement and 


' cultivation. The Society isalso very desirous of collecting all 


the information possible respecting the various Indian tribes 
scattered through the United States, and they hope to pre- 
serve from ob ivion many interesting points in the bistory of 


our a origines. 


The ‘ollowing is a list of the officers of the Institution for 
the current year. Directors, Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Hon. 
James K. Paulding. Councillors, Hon. J.Q. Adams, Col. 
3. 4. Abert, Col. Joseph G, Totten, Dr, A. McWilliams, and 
A. O. Dayton, Esq. Z'reasurer, Mr. W. J. Stone. Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. H. Marke, jr. Recording Se- 
eretary, Mr. Pishey Thompson. 


The Exhibition of the American Institute for 1840 will 
open at Niblo's Garden next Monday, and remain open one or 
two weeks. We understand it wiil surpass in intorest any of 
the Exhibitions of the Institute held hitherto, and as it is the 
only spectacle of the kind in the city for the season it will 
doubtless attract great numbers of visiters. 

The Sale of U. 8. Lands which was to take place at Chi- 
gago on the 9th of November next, is postponed to Monday 


| Mr. Haynes has not resorted to this process without good || the 8th of February, 
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to resist to the death. Thus, at the date named, acconding | 
| to,the dictum of the Canvention, Syria and the Pachalic of | 
Jean a’Acre, had passed virtually from beneath the sway of 

Mehemet Ali for ever. Another ten days would then be al | 
| lowed him to accept the hereditary rule of Egypt only, and if | 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the steamship Great Western, arrived last Sunday, 
London papers have been received to the 12th of September, 
eight days later than were brought by the Britannia, at Bos- 
ton. We give below all the most interesting intelligence. It 





3 ly, tions would commence inst him personally and | 
will be observed that the prospects of « general war are not | the * rebelliot» vassal’ reduced at all vetoes To rah the | 
lessened. The Great Western brought fifty four passengers, |! anxious wish which the parties to the treaty are actuated by, 
one of whom is Mr. Jaudon, the agent of the United States | and particularly England, one of the most daring, efficient, 
Bank in London, who brought with him about $500,060 in | and distinguished efficers in the British raval service, bas 


gold for the use of that institution. The grain prospects were aonttGukies. oa the Gyrian coust—the 


as favorable as has before been stated, and no danger exists | From the latest a-counts it seems unquestionable that Com- 
of a scarcity of breadstuffs in Europe. The London Cotton | modore Napier hus intercepted Egyptian transports, with wer 
Market was dull but steady; no changes in the rates having | troops and ammunition for Syria. This act is considered 
. 4 | contrary to the rights of nations, inasmuch as Mehemet had 

taken place since the last previous advices. | adelay of 22 days allowed bim for a definitive determina- 
France continued her warlike preparations, and the Gov. tion, but the act of Commodore Napier is the act of the 
ernment since the 1st of September had contracted for twen- Porte against its rebel servant. The Powers by their signifi- 


’ ' cation virtually undertake not to commence hostilities against 
ty-five thousand heres for the uemy, ap expense which would | him on the coast of Syria until the expiration of the delay 


not have been incurred without a resolution to act in behalf “given, but as to intercepting his troops by sea, they are war- 
of the Egyptian sovereign. The Continental powers were all ranted in so doing by the existing hostility of the rebel 
arming, anda greater number of soldiers are now in readiness | a a by his menaces against themselves. 

: : t Alexandria t acha had strengthed himself, and was 
ow wy — i rs grees a ne nee Gaal & 5 prepared for very formidable resistance. The ships of the! 
iance against Napoleon. Nor is Engla le : the troops to |, Sulran had been drawn up in order of battle, and it was in- 
whom reliefs had been sent at Gibra'tar, Malta, the Ionian | tended to work them merely as floating batteries. The for- 
Islands, the West Indies, and other places, have received or- | tress of Jean d’Acre has been strongly fortified and victual- 


ders to in where the ‘ seas \) led, and all the treasure of the Pacha deposited in the citadel 
nvr iecmamadie y are, co that now double ( = of Cairo. The marines had been withdrawn from the Turk- 


: Ammunition and warlike stores of all | igh and Egyptian fleet, for the purpose of strengthening the 
descriptions have been despatched to the several forts on the | land forces, and large quanti ies of ammuni:ion had been sent 
coast, and recruiting for the army was going on briskly, but | on board. 


. : ; Admiral Stopford's fleet were on their way to Alexandria. 
oat co any Grant banes, & Gaing snenrly Se Gin.guappee off Two of them arrived on the 25th and were Joined by a ship 


filling up the reserve companies. Three ships of the tine had || oF the line which had been some time there—the others were 

been made ready and manned, and four wat steamets were daily expected. The Austrian Admiral Baudiera, with two 

being got ready with all possible despatch. |, frigates, arrived on the 20th, which were joined by a corvette 

which had been there previous. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Sir Moses Mertefiore who went from England in behalf of 

It had been officially announced that all the old rates of the persecuted Jews of Damascus, has been refused a ‘ fir- 

postages must be paid on foreign letters, and the Government | man’ or protection from the Pacha to pass to that place, and 

; Mi hat effect, and in consequence msy have to return again until things are 

Gazette furnished a Treasury apes tot at yee a aid Sie Genk salient Gt Gulia te te Po 

schedule of charges. The present system is not, however, to ‘cha was that at the present time he could not guarantee to 
be of long duration, or, at least, to be permanent, and @ con- ‘any one a safe convoy. 

siderable reduction will take place as soon “ as corresponding N. ws has been received at Tiflis; that at the end of June 

reductions can be obtained from fereign powers.” The pres- the whole of the upper part of the celebrated Mount Arrarat, 


oe \to Armenia, had sunk down. For some days before the phe- 
pein “s iediGonsahseans eGen |, Romenon a hollow noise was heard in the interior of the moun- 


| tain, which was clearly perceived in all the neighborhood. Of 

Lord Joho Russell, who had been on a visit to Scotland, the settlement on the extensive per phery of the mountain, it 
was invited by the inhabitants of Edinburgh “ professing lib- is said that a large village and an Armenian monastery, de- 
eral principles” to a public dinner. The honor, however, his | pendent on the celebrated Etschmiadu, are buried with their 
lordship was compelled to decline, owing to the necessity of | inhabitants. 
returning to London. 





| CHINA AND THE EAST INDIES. 

The tenth meeting of the British Association for the ad- The overland mail arrived on the Sth, bringing dates from 
vancement of Science was to be held on the 17th at Glasgow. Bombay to the 23d July, and from Canton to the 11th. The 
At this gathering of men of science every civilized nation sends English fleet left Singapore onthe 30th May, and woul] 
its delegate, and, therefore, a more interesting body cannot. reach the China seas about the 20:h June. 
well be imagined. The large fund which the sssociation has | land forces is not known, but additional troops were soon to 


| that should be refused, or the offer not replied to affirmative- || 


aT 
that the British authorities had insisted upon such a step be- 
ing taken, having declared their decermination to oppose amy 
further advances toward British India. 
FRANCE. 
There were various rumors in circulation, in the French 


capitol. One was, that a plot was formed to deliver Louis 
Napoleon from the Conciergerie ; another, that Russian agents 
were distributing gold, for the purpose of creating a revolu- 
tion; athird, that Lord Palmerston was engaged in a similar 
business, with the hope of embarrassing the Government, and 
diverting its attention from the East. The principal causes 
of disturbances, however, were the s:rikes, for higher wages, 
among the operatives; but these alarms were subdued. Troops 
were brought from the environs of Paris, by steamers, and 
| cavalry was called from the camp at Fontainebleau. Strong 
detachments were constantly parsded in the streets, the posts 
were all doubled, and so much military demonstration made, 


+ as proved that the Government was determined not to be tri- 


fled with. On the 7th, appearances were quite for nidable. 
Several thousand workmen assembled in the plain of Ville 
Juive and Chatillon, and a large body occupied the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, where they attempted to form barricades, 
but were quickly dispersed by a squadron of the municipal 
guard. At the date of the latest advices, the as of 
workmen had ceased. These movements do not appear to 
+bave had any political metive or tendency. Many of the 
workmen had returned to their duty. 

The accounts from Algiers continue tobe unfavorable. The 
towns of Medeah and Miliana which form the boundaries of 
French conquest up to this period, are both in such a dread- 
ful state, that the Marshal Governor has beer obliged to dis- 
patch a strong convoy for their relief with provisions. Al- 
most all the garrison is sick and only 300 effective men are 
left to do the duty at Miliara, the remainder being in hospital. 
The mortality was however not great, but provisions were 
getting low, the biscuit was all spoiled and the water detesta- 
ble. Medeah was in the same state. 

Preparations are being made for the ensuing expedition. 
It will consist of between 30 and 40 thousand men, who cal- 
culate upon the capture of Mascara and Tlemcen, and will 
probably succeed. 

Naval Resources of France.—The high tone recently 
adopted by the French nation, indicating defiance toward the 
strongest powers of Eurepe, renders it naturc! that some in- 
quiry should be made into the resources of the kingdom which 

“thus ventures to stand by itself againt such powerful foes. 
‘Of the s*rergth ard resources of France on land, evidence 
has been given long ago and more than once. But it has 
only been of late years that much attention was gtven to the 
naval brarch of her pewer. Since 1830 the policy of the 
Government has been directed toward increasing the marine; 

‘and this object has been pursued with the usual efficiency 
which characteri ses the movements of Louis Philippe. 

The Paris National publishes an authentic statement of 

, the present condition of the French Navy. We gather from 
it the following particulars: Of Ships of the Line, rating 
from 86 to 120 guns, there are in the Navy of France, forty- 

| six. ‘Fourteen of these are armed and at sea; four fitting 
out and to be ready in a menth; five afloat, unrigged, but 
close at hand ; in all about 23 vessels almost ready for actual 
service, besides 23 other vessels, 15 of which are in a state of 


The amount of , forwardness. 


The number of Frigates, including those at sea, lying up, 


at its disporal enables it to advance the cause and enterprise be embarked from Madras, and several transports were en- under repairs and on the stocks, is fifty-six. These rate from 
of science. Full three thousand a sterling @ year are gaged for this purpose. The fleet is sufficiently powerful for 40 guns to 60, the greater part being of the heavier class. 
voted as grants to aid parties in following up their discove- any maritime warfare, and the government seem determined The number of Brigs is fifty-seven : 33 of which are are at 
ies. The Marquis of Breadalbane is the President. that the matter shall be no trifling affair. Admiral Elliot 14 lying up and 10 on the stocks. There are one hundred 
r The Manchester Guardian of the 9th states that much ex- has hoisted his flag on board the Mellville, and on the 10th of and thirtyfour smaller vessels, of which 100 are fitted out, 24 
citereent had been caused there by the occurrence of three | June was spoken in the Angeer channel on his way to Chi- laid up, and 10 on the stock. Besides this force there are in 
failures. One, which eccasionrd the greatest alarm, was that na direct. It is understood that he will conduct the diplo- commission and in process of building, forty-six steamers of 
of Mr. Forth, he having been considered a man of considera: matic as well as coercive part of the business. The plan of various sizes, each carrying at least six guns. Ten other 
ble property. The extent of his failure had been represented | attack of course is so far left to conjecture. Macao is spoken steamboats which have been built for the use of the Post Office 
to be £250,000, and as high even as £100,000, but the Guar- | of as likely to'be occupied. If so, under some arrangement | are constructed so as to be fit for the purposes of war. 
dian States that it would not amount to more than £50,000 | in England with the Portuguese government. The destruc- | Such is the aggregate of the naval resources of France, 
or £60,000. With respect to the other two failures that have | tion of the Bogue forts and occupation of Chasals and other which show no inconsiderable strength even when placed sipe 
occurred, they are of minor consequence: the debts of one places on the coast would of necessity form part in such pro- | by s‘de with the ravy of Great Britain. France could bring 
cancern are said to amount to £25,000, and the other to | ceedings. into action in a very short time 46 ships of the line, 50 fri- 
£5,000, but neither of them is likely to be productive of any | [tis asserted that Commissioner Lin had come under the | gates and forty-eight steamers. The National thinks that 
serious consequences in the neighborhood. | imperial displeasure owing to some of his acts, and had in | this materie! would be quite sufficient on the commencement 
Mr, O'Connell had made a half a dozen speeches for repeal | nce been degraded three degrees of rank. This , of hostilities. In the future increase of the navy the prefer- 
in Dublin. The old man appeared more indefatigable than had given rise ta some expectation that an amicable arrange- ence it is thought should be given to ships of the first cless 
ever, if not more vigorous. He was never more happy in his || ment will take place. The first report, however, wants con-| and heavy frigates and steamers. The principal use of the 
harangues or energetic in their delivery. He had set out to) firmation. latter would be ‘to make a descent,’ says the French paper, 
attend a repeal meeting at Navan, in the County of Meath. I Mr. Snow, the American Consul, had left Canton and gone | ‘and it cannot for a moment be imagined that England could 
The King of Hanover is determined to proceed with his | to Singapore. The export of teas to the United States would | prevent fifty steamboats from landing from 30,000 to 40,000 
suit against Queen Victoria for the recovery of certain crown | exceed x 64 usual supply. British merchants still remained at) men upon her territory.’ 
ewels which he claims. || Macao, and it is mentioned that they expressed their fears | SPAIN. 
THE TURCO-RGYPTIAN QUESTION. that “ the differences would be patched up too easily, for the Intelligence was received at Paris on the Sth of Septem- 
The news from Egypt and Syria is very important. The || sake of the tea revenue.” |, ber, that an insurrection bed broken out at Madrid, conse- 
veteran Pasha is obstinate and unflinching. When the Con | There is nothing of moment from the Indian territories. — quent upon the formation of anew ministry. On = 
suls of the four Powers waited upon him, on the 20th of Au || Schah Soojie, it is said, is a person totally unfit for the po the telegraph announced at meee Gas a yey o =e 
gust, for the purpose of procuring his Excellency’s final an- || sition which British arms have now placed him in, and that line had gone over to the — er is Peg tay mene 
swer to the ultimatum, he met their question with a direct | the moment the protectivs forces were withdrawn, a fresh | that the Queen Regent would leave ronson ~S t ai 
negative, and did not allow the interview to extend beyond revolt among themselves would instantly depose him. It) on the Sth inst. accompanied by two strong divisions 
three minutes. It was = hopeless to look forward for any || seems positive now, that the Russian expedition against Khi- | O'Donnell and Diego Leon. 
' 


. : : PORTUGAB. 
change in the mind of Pacha, and indeed it was evider', |va have for the present suspended ——— — enn | Aa sin & of August Slst state that enathes 








from the preparations that he had made, that he had resolved | that they have commenced their 
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emeuse, or attempt at insurrection, had broken out at Castello 
Branco. where the 6th regiment of Infantry have revolted, 
and proclaimed the Constitution of 1822. Troops that could 


be depended on were immediately despatched to the place.— 


The treaty of commerce between Portugal and the United 
States hed at length been officially concluded, but was yet to 
be laid before the Cortes. 
a 

From Cuitt.—By the ship Natchez, Capt. Hayes, we 
have advices from Valparaiso to July 16. The Chilian Con- 
gress commenced its session on the Ist of June. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic, Don Joaquin Prieto, being ill, the | 
Message was delivered by the Vice President Joaquin To- 
cornal. It occupies between three and four columns of the 
Valparaiso Mercury. 

This document gives a very cheering view of the state and 

ts of the country, which it represents as weer Sg 
Fyed for ten years under the administration of General Prie- 
to, (whose term of service is about to expire,) internal tran- 
quillity, and all the other blessings of good government. Du- 
ring this period it is stated that all the branches of useful in- 
dustry have prospered ; schools have been established : roads 
have been opened; many useful reforms have been introduced 
into the laws and administration of justice; and every de- 
at of the public service has boen placed upon a foot- 
of order, regularity and economy. 

The war waged against Gen. Santa Cruz, (then Protector || 
of Bolivia and Peru,) was carried on without anticipating 
the revenue, creating new loans, or levying new taxes; and 
whatever may be said of the policy or justice of it, its. suc- 
cessful result has unquestionably added to the national im- | 
portance of Chili, and placed her in the foremest rank of the 
South American States. The revenue for the past year ap- | 
pears to have been $2,287,108, and the expenditures about 
$1,700 000, leaving a surplus of $589,108, of which about 
$200.000 have been remitted to Ergiand on account of the in- 
terest due to the Bond holders. New Custom-House stores 
are erecting in Valparaiso, which will cause an outlay of 
$100,000 ; the rest of the surplus will be ex led in further 
payment tothe English Bond holders, and in internal im- 
provements The army has been reduced to 1,600 men, but 
the militia form a very considerable, well organized, and well 
disciplined body of 3 

A reduction has also taken place in the vany, which is now 
composed of a new and powerful frigate of the first class, and 
a few small vessels. 

It is satisfactory to see from the Vice Pres‘dent’s address, 
that the long-deferred claims of American citizens are at last 
in a fair way of being adjusted and paid. 

bickalet 

Mexico.—The barque Engenia, at this port, left Vera Cruz 
on the 26th August. The Government conducta, cons'sting 
of about $300,000 had left Mexico on the 19th August, des- 
tined for Vera Cruz, at wnich place money had become ex- 
ceedingly scarce, owing to recent revolutionary movements of 
the Federal party at the capital. The revolt of the Sth and 
6th regiments on the 15th July had been compromised and 
settled on the 27th. The lives ef those concerned were guar 
anteed by the supreme Government, but the principal chiefs | 
had received their passports to quit the country, and were 
preparing to leave. President Bustamente had asked to be 
invested with extraordinary powers, but Congress had not 
granted them on the 19th August. His ministers had sent in 
their resignation, but continued to discharge the functions of | 
their respective offices. Tranquillity prevailed at Tampico, 
on the 9th of August, a revolt of the troops having been an- 
ticipated. The Texan navy, ora part thereof, under com- 
mand of Commodore Moore, was; cruising off Vera Cruz on 
the 24th August, but not, as supposed, with any hostile in- 
tention. 

a en 

Brutal Murder at Duboque.—The Galena Gazette of the | 
9th, gives an account of the brutal butchery of a negro man | 
suspected of stealing. The victim was dragged from his 
house, tied to a post, and 300 lashes given him on his bere 
back. The creature was made to confess in such a 
manner as to contradict himself, which gave fiends an op- | 
portunity to continue their merciless cruelties, until his back 


1 New Description of Cotton.—A new spec 
| He says the bush grows from 8 to 10 feet high, branching out 


| these proportions be duly considered. it may afford an evi 


| day, gives the particulars of a shocking murder committed on | a ocor in cutting out and burning the Caroline, was arrested 
this week at Loc 


sent, his wife, with two children of six and four years, together | 


a 


ies of Cotton 
| has been discovered by Mr. LC. Horns! , of Covington, La. 
in proportion, and producing from 2000 to 300 pounds to the 
acre. This Cotton is of long staple and very fine texture. 
Mr. Hornsby thinks it as fine as ordinary silk. He says one 
seed was found two years since in a chest of tea, 
from China; he planted it, and saved the seed which was its 
preductian, planted them, and now offers a few for sale. If 
this Cotton proves as good as represented, we can then count 
upon a new era in the cultivation of the great staple. 
TT 

Miller's Bank of Clyde.—The State Comptroller gives no- 
tice that the circulating notes issued by the Miller’s Bank of 
Clyde, stam ‘Secured by pledge of Public Stocks,’ wiil 


be redee at the nominal or full amount on presentation at 
the bank d nt of the Comptroller's office, on or after 
the Ist Oct inst., on satisfactory proof given te show 


the extent of the interest of the holders in the bills presented 
by them respectively for redemption. 


————— 





Fire and Loss of Lives.—The house of Mr Dyer Babbitt, | 
of Castleton, Vermont, was burnt on the night of the 17th ult. 1 


Petrifactions.—The Baltimore American desc: thes a sin- 

guler phenomenon noticed at a new reservoir of water lately 
opened on the high grounds north of Howard's Park. Atthe 
eastern side of the reservoir, a large iron pipe or cylinder is 
inserted near the base of the wall, by which the water may 
be let out when desired. Through this pipe there is a con- 
stant trickling, and the water fa'ling upon various substances, 
such es chips, thisties, shavings, &c. lying under the mouth 
of the pipe, turns them into stone. It is not stated how, 
a time is taken in the process, but it is said to be short. The 
petrifying quality in the water of the reservoir is probably de- 
rived from a combination with some adventitious substance 
at the bottom of the reservoir, as the native stream of Jones's 
Fall, which supplies it, has never been known to possess the 
peculiarity. 

The Wine and Spirit Trade.—The imports of forei, 
wines and spirits into als county do not soe to diminish, 
but rather to be on the increase ; Anam it is stated that 
the | ity lcoholic liquors uf domestic manufacture is 
less than formerly. The average quantity of imported wines 
for the last six years, has been nearly six millions of gallons 

r annum; that of the last year was 5,573,219 gallons. 
The average quantity of spiritous liquors imported during the 





The wife of Mr. Babbitt and seven children were in the house | same period was 3,166,219 gallons; the import of Jast year 


| at the time, but the fire bad made such rapid progress before | 


they were awaked, that only Mrs. Babbitt and three children 
were able te make theit escape from the house, and the re- | 
maining four children perished in the flames—two giris, 6 | 
and 12 years of age, and two boys, 9 and 14 years of age. | 
Mr. Babbit had left home the day before the accid+ nt, for L- ! 
lino 
—_—_—_—— 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR. 

Sept. 28, 1840. Charles R. Welles of Springfield, Illinois, | 

a Commissioner of Deeds, &c. for the State of New-York. | 
Richard Steriing of the City of New-York, a weigher of mer — 
chandise, in the place of James Beggs, resigned. Harvey || 
A. Weed, of the city of New-York, a Commissioner of Deeds 


in the place of Henry A. Buckingham, resigned. Samuel | 


Graves of Auburn, an inspector of beef and pork, for the. 
county of €ayuga, in the place of J. P. Benedict, resigned. 
omnia 


Naval Architecture.—It is worthy of remark, that the pro- |) 
portions of the British Queen steam sbip, the last great effort | 


of marine architecture that has interested the werld, are ex-| 
actly those of Noah's Ark, the first that was set afloat, prov- 
ing that 4000 years of practical ecience has done nothing to, 
improve the dimensions of floating boats, first given by the! 
great Builder of the Universe ; and if the critical character on 


” 





dence of the Scripture narrative. The breadth of the Ark 
was one-sixth of the length; the depth thereof one-tenth of | 
the length. The British Queen is 40 ft. 6 in. wide: stem to), 
sternpost 343ft.; aloft, whole depth 29, making the square | 
depth 24%. 6in. The Ark was twice as long as the Queen. |, 


The Perils of the Sea —It is computed, says the Phila- 
delphia North American, that for sixteen sailors who die of 
all causes, eleven die by drowning or in wrecks—that the + 
number of British ships wh ch are lost is about one to twenty- | 
five—that nearly fo thousand perish annyally in the mighty 
deep, chiefly from shipwreck, by which, property to the amount |, 


3,800,000—being by far the largest quantity during 


|| any one of the last sixty years. 


Sickness in the Country about New-Orleans —The Bee 
says “we regret to hear of the prevalence of sickness exten- 
sively through the country parishes. Many persons who de- 
serted the city for the sake of their health, have suffered seri- 
ously by a change of location. In Mississippi, and Alabama 
States also, we understand, the ravages of disease were quite 
alarming. The congestive fever had carried off a great many, 
and the names of several ciuzens of New-Orleans are men- 
tioned among the victims. Had the transient population of 
our city remained here, this summer, they would, no doubt, 
have consulted their health as well as their interest. New- 
Orleans bas been as free from pestilence tne season, as the 
granite mountains of New-Hampshire ; and there is every 


t prospect of a continuance of the same «xemption til! the ap- 


pearance of winter.” 


A Complete Failure.—The city of Mobile bas failed, and 
i its property. The Journal of Commerce states that 
a niercantile house of New-York, who hed a suit against the 


| city of Mobile, for $500, of the bonds issued by the corpore- 


tion, has just received advices that judgement has been ob- 
tained ; but previous to its being rendered, the corporation of 
the city had made an assignment or deed of trust, of all the 
real estate belonging to the city, by which act the judgement 
obtained against it, is useless. 


A Noble Act.—A letter from an officer on board the U. 8. 
ship Cyane, states that when that verse! was last at Athens, a 
Greek. vessel was upset, and immediately went down, but 
number of the crew were rescued from a watery grave through 


the active exertions of a boat's crew from the Cyane. A boat- 
swain’s mate named Marsh brought up one of the Greeks 
fr-m the bottom, the water nearly wn fathems deep, bat he 
could not be resuscitated. Such conduct merits commenda- 
tion, and should be made known. 


of three millions annually is absolutely lost to the nation, and |. The Mormons.—The Quincy Whig states that Gov. 


hundreds of widows and thousands of orphans are thrown | has agreed to com 


ply with the cequsition of Gov. Carlin, of 


upon the cold and precarious charity of the public—that the || [linois, for the delivery of the persons concerned in outrages 
more frequent cause of these shipwrecks is intemperance— | ypon Mermon citizens of Iliinois, at Tully. And that in like 


ard that in the case of those who are saved from +uch sudden | manner, 


Gov. Boggs bas demanded, and Gov. Carlin has 


death and watery -grave, so severe is the labor and — ! agreed to deliver up Joseph Smith, Jr. and Sidney Rigdon, 
; | 


, of the seaman, that forty-five is the average mit of li 





A Shoching Murder.—The Schenectady D: tof Fri 
Tuesday last, in Glenville, about six miles from that city | 
Charles Cooke, an Engiishman, about thirty years of age. who | 
was and bad been in the employ of Mr. E. G. Merry, for | 
about four months, came into dinner. Mr. Merry being ab- \ 


with Cooke, ate dinner; after which Mrs. Merry wert to the | 
cellar, whither she was followed by Cooke, who forced her to | 


as runaway criminals from Missouri. 


The Caroline.—We learn that McLeod, & distinguished 
kport, and committed to the jail in that place. 


He was indicted by the Grand Jury of Niagara County early 
in 1838, if we remember rightly, and will probably be tried at 
the next Oyer and Terminer. 


Villany.—A stone of about a hundred pounds weight was 
the track of the Stonington railroad, near the Wick- 





was literally flayed. After this the mob forced him to con- | tie back part of the cellar and cut her threat from ear to ear) 
duct them to a place where, in his endeavor to mitigate their With a carving knife, killing her instantly. Cooke immedi-| 
cruelties, he bad said the goods were concealed ; but they not | #t¢ly fled, but was arrested during the night, and on Wednes- | 
being found, thirty-nine additional lashes were laid on his | 4®¥ morning brought to this city, where, after an examination, | 
fleshless back. He was then dragged up the stairs of his | be was fully commined. Since his committal we understand | 
house, and another whipping laid upon his raw and quiv | he has made a full confession of his guilt. 
- They afterwards dragged him to a bluff, where he had | WwW, i ico.— 

said the goods were, and not finding them they continued their | ait Aaasvae ote, “tbh ate have + 
shocking cruelties until life was extinct, and the miserable | ariner’s Burial Ground, near Rockaway, over the! 


. i he 
and ili-fated creature was brought to his house a cold inani- | hed : 
mate Corpse, with his back broken, and hie ribs pda _ bodies recovered from the wreck of the Mexico, has been, 


: e | landed from the vessel which conveyed it to rear Rockaway, | 
all stove in! The humanit i : i oe 
Seed thelr <lethin, orp nt bee as Gane and will be ready to be placed at the grave in a few weeks. 
brought him upon two poles to his house ! | Fire in Boston.—The large Distillery in Distil House, 

- : ; ———— | Square, Boston, was burned last Saturday. The fire took in 
rops in Maine—The Augusta Journal, of Saturday, || the distillery, and when discovered, about half past two in| 
mates that there has been no frost in any part of Maine until | the morning, the whole interior seemed to be in a blaze.— 
bursday night last week. The crop of Indian corn has been | Three large buildings connected with that business are wholly 
unusually large, and superior quality ; other grains, about an destroyed, another consid: rably injured, and some five or six 
average. dwelling-houses rendered uninhabitable, 


tu 
Ford lepot, last Saturday night. As it lay upon the middle 
of the track, the cars passed over it, without any other injury 
than some breaking. Had it been placed upon the rails, it 
would have thrown the cars off. 


Riot and Destruction of Property. —We learn from the 
Philadelphia Ledger that on Friday evening, last week, the 
brick makers collected in considerable force, and set fire to 
and utterly demolished a large building, which was nearly 
comp’ , and which had been erected for the pu of 
manufacturing bricks by steam. The property eas beoated 
near Gray's f erry. 


Tobacco-—The ins in Baltimore last week amount- 
ed to 1,524 hhds.—1,047 Maryland, 470 Ohio, and 7 Vir- 


ginia. The total amount of ins; # the present year is 
33,123 hhds. All to the large quantities inspected weekly 
the American says, “ Notwith 


ing these unusual 
have been well sustained, a no stocks a 


eee the public warehouses on planters’ ac- 





count.” 
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NEW-YORK. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton.—We learn from an English correspon- 
dent that the volume of poems by Hon. Mrs. Norton, recently 
published, attracts more attention in the ‘Great Metropolis’ 
than any work of similar pretensions issued in a long time. 
Since the deaths of Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, Mrs. 
Norton has been the undisputed Queen of Song, and it is 
questionable even whether any woman, excepting Mrs. He- 
mans, ever presented so indisputable a claim to the admira- 
tion of the literary world. Her present popularity may, in- | 
deed, be in some degree attributable to the unwarrantable 
persecution to which she has recently been exposed; which, 
in its reaction, has enlisted for her the sympathies of all whose 
friendship is desirable ; but ker genius, her productions, form 
the strong basis of her enduring reputation. 

Mrs. Norton is a grand-daughter of the celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and was born in London, we believe, in 
1812. Her father, Thomas Sheridan, died during her early 
infancy at the Cape of Good Hope, whither he had gone in 
pursuit of bealth, and her mother returned to England to edu- 
cate her children—a task to which she devoted an undivided 
attention and the finest capacities, until they in their turn 
were prepared to enter the gay world. When not more than 
twelve years old the author of the ‘ Undying One’ wrote some 
verses which were printed, with illustrations, ina miniature 
volume, exhibiting a precocity of inteliect almost unprece- 
dented ; and, before she was fifteen years old, she had con- 
tributed many brief poems, of decided merit, to the literary 
journals. Her disposition to write was discouraged by her 
mother, and every effort made to divert her attention from 
literature ; but befere she attained the age of seventeen she 
had completed ‘ The Sorrows of Rosalie,’ a work which es- 
tablished for her a literary reputation. 

When nineteen years old she was married to Hon. G. C, 
Norton, a brother to the present Lord Grantley. An union 
more consonant to her feelings had been prevented by the 
death of a young gentleman to whom she was early and de- 
votedly attached, and it is not very strange, therefore, that 
her marriage with Mr. Norton, a man of tastes, education 
and habits the most opposite to her own, has not been a hap- 
py one. The world has heard the slandera to which she has 
been exposed, and which led to ber s¢paration from her hus 





band ; and 8 verdict of acquittal from all who for a moment | 
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Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for October.—Several new Letters on the fine Arts---No. 7. 

contributors of knewn ability make their first appearance in 7 

this popular monthly with the present issue, the contents ef othe Citoniv ef Mee-Fivds Tiset, abil w i, 

aieivem bout equal if mot superior to th of any | * Semtimnent called Posrietiom, which i incsme cases 60 strong 
awit < The first article, by Mr. Le niin as to cause strenuous efforts for the common country. What 


Rail Roads in the United States, should have been illustrated | His sentiment arises from, andbow it may pre — 
orth considering on accoun bearin present 


by @ map ; but, as it is, it is intelligible and valuable; the pa-) ~ “ : : 
peron Atlantic Steam Navigation by Mr. Jacob B. Moore, | “U*¢e+—Americans, especially, are bound to consider it, 


embraces every thing on the subject that could be desired ;_ since we are noted for presenting it as a motive more than 
and the life of William Roscoe, by H. T. Tuckerman, is one | ™0t other people. 
of the most interesting biographical sketches we ever read. | So far as I remember history, this feeling seems to have 
The article on the relation of Debtor and Creditor in Ver- | *2¢¥™ itself most under those Governments which were agree- 
mont, contains one or two errors, but they are not of much im- | Sble and beneficial to the People, and to have declined when- 
portance”excepting in as far as the character of the State is | °*** the government had become oppressive, and the people 
concerned ; the writer says that the ‘necessary tools of a. unhappy. In the prosperous days of Athens it was almost 
debtor's trade or occupation are absolutely exempted from ap | OP eins panetin bat after tio gold of Philip tind cserepeed 
tachment and execution ;’ but it is not so; an axe, a bandsaw, | “° political leaders, and thé exactions of Alexander end bis 
and « hoe, with some ether implements of like value, are not | "W°°#0r® had impoverished the state, and reduced the peo- 
indeed subject to seizure, but the law ellows no debtor whose || Pl % discomfort and political disgrace, the love of country 
necessary tools are of considerable worth to hold them. The | “*°med t desert the public mind of Athens; and the mean- 
statistical articles by the editor must be of great value to the ost of all mottecs, “each for bimeelf, became the practical 
mercantile community. (Freeman Hunt, 142 Fuiton-street.) bias of almost every citizen. A still more striking example 
— - 5 | of indifference to the common good is the eastern Empire of 
Poems by Mary N. Hale.—Pp.216, 12mo.—We have here Rome, at the time of its overthrow by the Saracers. Long 
a handsomely printed volume, containing one hundred and before this period the government had become the most op- 
thirty witnesses of the author's ability, of which some of them | pressive in the world, and the people the most unhappy. If 
give very favorable evidence. The p are principally | we look at the nature of this love of country, it will lead us to 
on the religious and social affections, and those entitled ‘The the same conclusion. Love, in all cases, arises from, and is 
Altars of a Household,’ ‘ Farewell to my Home,’ ‘To the | in propertion to the power of pleasing which is exercised by 
Memory of Felicia Hemans,’ and some others, possess con- | its object. No ordinary man can love a country in which he 
siderable merit, We presume they are by a very young lady. | finds much discomfort and little pleasure, unless he hopes for 
(Boston, William D. Ticknor ; New-York, Wiley & Putnam.) | some improvement in it; and it will make no difference 
Lane whether the evil arises from the burdensome taxes of a mo- 
narchy, or from the turbuleace and filth of a mobocracy. In 
Paris, a man of moderate taste finds a few streets that are 
clesnly—he confines himself to these; he finds also a great 





Mr. Brackett, the Sculptor, has recently completed a bust .. 
of Mrs. Seba Smith, which commands the admiration of sll 
who visit his studio. It is, we think, bis finest production. 


Though it is scarcely a year since Mr. Brackett modelled his . SAO a ae 
j first head he is now in the opinion of many competent judges sunheref enguitonss inatietions—pebtie lt - aap 


J te no Sculptor in America. His bust of Generel Har | gardens and other places of instruction and amusement—and 
rison , recently finished, was never surpassed as a likeness, if jee aes & ~~ than be cxgit Gr cok fanuster, be 
| we may credit some of that gentleman's most intimate asso = nn entiefied thes ke would be wither hon. in 
Ciates; and the busts of Major Noah, Mr. Dawes, Prof. Smith, | : oa wes ater Sages 0 sou ~oramtyyentenge-d 
Senator Tallmadge, and other well-known gentlemen, have erable nuisances, and finds no redeeming features, save the 


been highly and justly commended as works of art and faith- nape of making are ont although the = seonge 
fal Seaton ratively small, he is still cisgusted, and wishes to get out of 








listened to them, can hardly have atoned for the baseless sus- 
picions to which she was for atime subjected. Mrs. Norton, 
we believe, now resides in Paris, and she retains the remark- 
able beauty which when she first entered society made her 
the ‘observed of all observers.’ She has published three 
volumes of poetry—‘ The Sorrows of Rosalie,’ ‘ The Undying 
One,’ and the wark to which we have alluded above. Her 
poetry is distinguished for grace and energy, and her produc- 
tions are full of thought. Her ideas seem too abundant for 
her verse, and injall her pieces there is an unusual condensa- 
tion. 
ton’s shorter poems, which have had an almost unprece- 
dented circulation in the literary perivdicals. 


‘ The Social Lyrist.'—We have already expressed our 
high opinion of this collection of Songs and Music. The 
Songs are nearly two hundred in number, happily selected, 
and embracing nearly all of a Sentimental, Patriotic, or other 
unexceptionable character which may be said to be univer- 
sally known, with many which deserve to be but gre not—all 
set to appropriate Music, yet compressed within the compass 
of a pocket volume of 144 pages. (The work is now for sale 
by Linen & Fennell, under the American Hotel, Breadway.) 


The British Magazines for September have been repub- 
lished by Mrs. Mason, corner of Broadway and Pine street. 
‘ Blackwood’ is an unusually rich number, and contains among 
other articles one on the North Eastern Boundary Question, 
illustrated bya map of the Disputed Territory ; a Story of the 
French Revolution, and Part XI. of Ten Thousand-A-Year, 
by the author of Sketches from the Diary of a Physician. 
The Metropolitan for September is the best number issued 
for some time. We are pleased to learn that Mrs. Lewer’s 
American Editions of the best foreign critical and miscella- 


neous journals meet with increasing and adequate support. 


We have published in this paper most of Mrs. Nor- | 


Statues are on many accounts preferable | . h ; 
/to paintings ; copies may be multiplied at a slight cest, and & esccen as bo has mate wv enough : he therefore looks 
choy are less perishable. We advies our city readers to visit out for number one, and leaves the city affairs to others. But 
Mr. Brackett’s 2, corner of Broadway oud Chambere- | it may be said, ‘ patriotism does not consist in an attachment 
|, street, with a confidence that if they dre not persuaded to be- ~.9% sarcky! Het cntizaly, bus portly, to Gas. 


ae patrons of the artist they will be gratified by « view of] | I believe that patriotism includes a love of one’s particular 
| i toate, city or town; and as there can be no true cosmopolitan who 


| = 4 is not a patriot, so there is no patriot, who is not zealous for 
Nature, a Poem, by Alfred B. Sireet.—This poem was his more immediate neigt borhood, and willing to exert him- 
pronounced before the literary societies of Geneva College on self for its improvement and horor. Suppose the contrary, 
the fourth day of last August, and it is published by their di- for a moment; what would be the prosperity of a country, 
rection. The former and more brief productions of Mr. | every part of which was disliked and neglected by its inhabi- 
Street, many of which have appeared originally in this paper, tants, even though the confederated whole was managed in 
have given him a high rank among the Poets of American, the best way? Would there be a place in it where one could 
and this will increase his goed reputation. The subject indi- live comfortably? I think not; much less would it cortain a 
cated by its title is somewhat trite ; we have had some dozen place to live happily in. 
attempts of the same denomination before; but nothing to || It seems to me, then, that patriotism requires of the people 
compare with this masterly portraiture. In truth as a de- | of every city, not only that their laws be sufficient to protect 
} lineator of external Nature Mr. Street has no superior g | the inhabitan's from violence and nuisances, and that they be 
his cotemporaries; and we hope the uniform and warm ap- | strictly enforced ; but that they take pains according to their 
proval with which all his efforts are hailed will induce him to | ability te make their city attractive, by a liberal provision for 
devote more and more attention to authorship, poorly as it is | those things which cannot be done so well by individual en- 
now rewarded, even. ||terprise. Such conduct will, by increasing the happiness of 
, ; ? || alt classes, increase in the same proportion their love of their 
The venerable and reverend N athaniel Emmons, D. D., | place of residence, and that just self-respect which men feel 
the ‘ Nestor of the Clergy,’ died in Franklin, Massachusetts, | when they have done well, and which is one of the best sure- 
on the 23d ult. in the 96th year of hisage. Dr. Emmons was i ties for their continuing to do well. 
probably the oldest clergyman in the United States, and pre | 





As a motive to artists, patriotism may be as effective as to 


vious to his death was the oldest surviving graduate of 
Yale College. He was settled in 1773 as pastor of the church 
in Franklin, in which office he remained fifty-four years, and 
then resigned his pastoral charge, but continued to reside in 
that town until the time of his death. 


—_—_— 


Notices of the New-York Review, Biblical Repository, 
and several other works just issued, we are compelled to de- 
fer until our next issue. 





men of other occupations; or perhaps more so, as they can, 
in case of eminent success, add to the reputation of a country 
more than men of ordinary pursuits, and such opportunity 
may increase the feeling by calling it into exercise. But 
American artists, many of whom are indebted to foreign coun- 
tries for their education, and who remember the splendor of 
foreign institutions, while they contemplate the meagreness 
of their own, are tempted to indulge a despondency and dis- 
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or twelve years ago, while I was in England, I read an Ad- } structive work. 

dress by the President of the Academy in this City, in which | The Harpers will publish in a few days the Budget of the 
I met a passage that struck me forcibly and somewhat pain- Bubdie Family, by Lady Bulwer. The author of Pelham 
fully. As near as I can remember, it was this: “ It has been has doubtless been ‘ shewn up’ by her ladyship in a very un 
asked whether an American artist should ge abroad. Yes! enviable manner—for we suppose the ‘Bubbles’ are ali Bul- 
he may go abroad, and be distinguished among the best; but | wers, of course. 
he must net return.” From what I have since seen, I am 
persuaded that our artists instead of deserving severe censure | 
for such feeling, deserve the highest praise if they are free 
from it. You maysay, inresentment, “ If they don’t like the 
way in which we manage our affairs, let them remain abroad!”’ 
West, Leslie and Newton have remained abroad, to the great 
Joss of their country. 

I will venture to say that the application of a small portion 
of our public resources to the support of a respectable Mu- 
seum of the Fine Arts will benefit the city, and the whole coun- 
try, more than ninety in the hundred believe. It will directly 
tend to strengthen the attachment of citizens, and make them 
desirous of spending their lives in it, instead of slaving a few 


aaibaiel ion The New-Yorker. 
CONVENT LIFE. 


~~ New-Onceans, July, 1840. 

You say, Cara Mina, that I have promised to intr you 

| fairly, and in all confidence, into the interior of the Ursuline 
Convent of this city. Very well; now I take your hand, lead 

| you into the Cloister; I permit you te take with you ali your 
Protestant preconvictions—upon condition that you bring also 

| all the liberality and all the disposition to observe, weigh and 
” determine fairly, that Protestantism inculcates. Bat first you 
must call with me on the Bishop ; his letter of introduction to 
the Lady Superior is essential. This pale, calm, self subdued 
man—so mild, so liberal, so well-informed, so gentlemanly 


os ee - a bg as oe te withal—is one of those monsters of pride and intolerance, a 
aaa me plese of secant Ser etsangne, whe wil ast Catholic Bishop. I don’t know what a Catholic Bishop may 


only bring money, but what is of more importance, they will’ 1. tike in the Old World, but in the United States they must 
bring iatelligegse ont improvement from all parts. Besides, | be patient and long-suffering, for they have much to endure 

pts a of polinionl ccsnemy. it will add to the sumber they must be well-educated and liberal or they would be be- 
of productive occupations, and tend to prevent that want of hind the age; they must have talent and virtue or they could 
employment which is so much felt in Europe, and which sends not sustain the erdeal of our unforgiving watchfulness. We 
us yearly a host of emigrants whose patriotism, obeying the | , now they are all thus, for they are honored and confided in, 
Jaws of nature, generally transfers itself to the adopted coun- even by those who contemn their creed. Well, the desired 
uy. JONATHAN PERICLES. letter is written, and a ride of two miles slong this wide, 
| muddy, majestic river is accomplished. This enclosure, with 
| its fence ten feet high, is the Convent grounds; that tink- 


= 





Your obedient servant, 
Literary Intelligence. 


one of the most beautiful and interesting books of the season, vent, for the Chapel bell you perceive is silent. The highway 
under the title of The Biographical Annual. It will em runs between the Mississippi and the fence; we turn from the 
brace memoirs of all the eminent statesmen, dignitaries, men road into a narrow lake making a right angle with it, and stop 
of letters artists, remarkable characters, etc. who have died _ before the door of a small detached building placed in the line 
or who may die within the year, and will be elegantly embel- ' of the fence that surrounds these grounds, forbidden to all the 
lished. Works of similar character have been published world without, yet containing within its narrow limits all that 
several years ia London and Paris, which have enjoyed great ‘emains of the world to those within. On opening this door 











popularity. It will be a fine companion to the Biographical 


Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have published, in two. 


volumes, 8 novel entitled Howard Pinckney. Itis from the 
pen of the author of Cli: ton Bradshaw, East and West, etc. 
It seems to exhibit improvement, and its predecessors were 
highly approved. We shail notice it particularly hereafter. 

The late Timothy Flint left, in manuscript, we understand, 
a voluminous work on the Progress of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, to the preparation of which he had devoted much of 
his time for the last two years. It will probably be published 
in the course of the ensuing year at Cincinnati. 

Mr. W. H. C. Hosmer, we understand, has been for some 
time engaged on an elaborate epic poem, the story of which 
is based on the interesting Indian traditions of Western New- 
York, with which his former writings have exhibited a re- 


markable faciliarity. We are p'eased to see authors of ac- | 


knowledged abilities devoting their time to efforts of a more 
ambitious character than newspaper and magazine essaye— 
theugh we should not like to have Mr. Hosmer discontinue 
his contributions to The New-Yorker. 


Mr. Robert Sears, 122 Nassau street, will publish next 


week a beautiful pictoral work illustrative of the topography, 
antiquities, manners etc. of the Holy Land. It will contain 


two hundred fine wood engravings by the best artists, and co- 
Pious letter-press descriptions. 

Messrs. Langleys have nearly ready an Analysis of Female 
Beauty, by Dr. Walker, popularly known by his works enti- 
tled Woman, and Intermarriage Physiologically Considered. 

A poementitled Pocahont , @ Legend, has been published 
in a very beautiful volum2 in Philadelphia. The author is a 
lady of Richmond, Va. 

The Flag Ship, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, will be published by 
Messrs. Appletons next week. We have before noticed this 
work asin press. It is a journal kept by the author on board 
the U. 8. Ship Columbia, Commodore Read, on her voyage 
round the world; and the knowa abilit'es of Mr. Taylor war- 





an entrance about six feet square presents itself; on the sight 
and left are the doors of small parlors for the reception of vis- 
itors—before you is the massive door that leads to the outer 
court of the Convent. When you enter that, you see at a 
glance that the Convent is a large quadrangular building, en- 
closing a smaller court, encircled by a beautiful lawn planted 
with fruit and shrubbery, with the outer fence completely lined 
by an evergreen hedge of orange and lime. 
| But we are still before the main door. Think long and 
calmly before you ask that door to open to receive you. Have 
you been crushed by the iron hand of Adversity? Has it been 
| your lot to struggle, alone, unprotected and in vain, against in. 
| justice and malice and falsehood? Does your tortured and 
bleeding heart turn sadly from the illusions of hope’? Cross 
boldly the threshold—peace and safety are before you. The 
long-sought and welcome repose is found at last ; henceforth 
you are sheltered from the storms of life. But if you have yet 
| to learn that al! earthly things are vanity—if there are ties that 
| still bind your beating heart to active life—if your sanguine 
spirit demands asa necessary aliment the excitement of expec. 
| tation, the strife and energy of an unfettered will, then enter 
| not the Cloister. Its holy calm will feed, not soothe, your 
'\ discontent. 


But again I forget we are still candidates for admission in 
the vestibule of the parlor. Beside the door in front of us is 
| a circular box, the ‘ tour’ destined to receive communications. 


gust quite incompatible with this national virtue.” Some ten I rant the beliet fhat it will prove a most interesting and in- ¥ black veils they wore. No distinction was apparent in their 


| dress. 


Both are perfectly well-bred. The Superior has» 
|, fine graceful figure, but the sister has the mest animated coun. 
| tenance. The question is asked in French and English—Do 
‘you wish of your own will and without the influence of others 
| toembrace a Conventual life? Are you entirely willing to 
submit to our rules? You reply in the affirmative. Have 
|) you amy experience in this mode of life? None. 
| The Superior then explained in a sweet low voice, that the 
| noviciate (the candidate) remained three months as postu- 
lante, without any partieular change of dress, and nearly ex- 
emptfrom duty other than the usual routine of the Institution. 
If, at the expiration of three months, she continued fixed in 
her determination, she assumed a plain white head-dress- 
and entered upon her duties, which are very similar to those 
of the Veiled Nuns. After « year of this probation, the white 
veil is assumed, a lock of hair is severed from the head of the 
nevice as she kneels before the Superior and vows obedience 
to the laws of God, the rules of St. Ursula, and the commands 





, of the Superior. Still, however, she is not absolutely bound. 


Linen & Fennell will publish, near the close of December, | ling bell is a summons to some of the minor duties of the Con- , 


Another year must pass before the irrevocable vow is taken, 
which confines her for life to the Cloister, and the black veil 
is assumed! Then, and not before, the words that can never 
be unsaid are uttered, and she becomes a Veiled Nun of S. 
Ursula—renouncing the world and its pomps; assuming a 
life of celibacy, poverty and obedience, and dedicat ing her 
future life to the care and education of the orphan. Such are 
the laws of the Ursuline order. All this being clearly under- 
stood and assented to, the question is repeated: Do you stil! 
‘wish to enter? Ido. When? Immediately ; I am ready 
even now. 

The door was unloched—the baggage received without ex, 
amination, and a nun led the way across the green lawn to 
the arcades of a wing of the main building, that is devoted 
to the erphans; then turning to the left we passed a kind of 
arched way and were in the Cloisters. Just then the Chepe! 
bell tolled three short, distinctpeale—it was the midday An- 

\ gelus—our conductress paused, made the sigan of the cross 
and seemed to engage a moment in mental prayer. I looked 
round the court we had entered; a squate of about 130 feet 
was surrounded by a double range of galleries belonging to 

; the two stories of the building. That in which we stood, was 


) the Cloister proper, or that part which was occupied by the 


| Cloister ; the children never play there. 


Sisterhood in particular. The first or ground story contained 
the Library, (which, by the way, is liberal and extensive) the 
dining-room— refectory,’ 1 should say—the Supenor's Cabi- 
net, all the public rooms of the community, in short. On the 
opposite side of the quadrangle are the galleries for the exer- 
cise and amusement of the children in bad weather. On the 
right is the ‘Infirmary,’ containing neat and airy rooms for 
the sick, not forgetting a well furnished drug room ; this e+ 
tablishment with a large room for the novices, takes up al 
the upper story of the range ; below, are the various offices, 
the baths, store-rooms, and kitchens. On the fourth side of 
_ the court are the school-rooms for the children. They are 
admirably arranged ; the little girls, boarders and orphans, 
are perpetually under the eye of the nuns, and without per 
tiality, they seem to have brought their system of government 
to perfection—mild, without weakness ; firm, without tyranny. 
It is no wonder their pupils are much attached to them.— 
, This inner court, however, is sacred to the inmates of the 
All is calm and #i- 


| lent; you would feel chilled by the absence of sounds and 
| life, were you not encouraged by a glance at the gentle, intel 
| ligent expression of the nun by your side. Is she happy 


| The opening is turned towards us by an unseen hand, to receive | 
the letter we bear. In reply to our request to see the Supe- | 


rior, a voice from the invisible being behind it directs us to 


, 


. enter the parlor on the right. This is a room some 14 or 15 | 


| feet square, divided in its whole length from ceiling to floor | 


|| in nearly equal parts by the grate. This partition is of wood, | 


here? You watch her manner, you study the tones of ber 
voice: all your pre-conceptions are at fault. There is no 
trace of sour and narrow superstition, still less of peevish dis- 
content, in that placid, epen countenance. It speaks of worldly 
emotions hushed, of human passions subdued, not by the stern 
rule of fanaticism, but by the continued influence of a life 
passed in peaceful duties. No one knows whether the sister 
St. Angela had any secret grief that affected her determina- 


| and is close for about three feet from the floor; from that to |, tion to take the veil. Of an excellent family, well educated 
| the ceiling it is made of lattice-work, with space enough be- | and highly esteemed in society for her mental and personal 
| tween the Lars te admit the hand. We take our seats on the | attractions, she found with all this, the pleasures of the gay 
Ey Sp tn but impassable barrier, while = | jing sn ol epi per, nd 


Lady Superor of the order with another nun enter the other 
Their features were shaded rather than concealed by the thin 





but yielding ashes only to the disappointed gatherer, and she 


dedicated herself young, to God and the orphan. There, in 
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are more cheerfully and punctually performed. No one can 












the silence of the Cloister does this‘ useless nun,’ as some | 
would term her, with the sisters of the order, train to virtue || the beautiful nun we saw in the gallery, who is now leaning complain of a rule that falls equally on all; and about 30 nuns 

and usefulness with maternal kindness those little unfortu- 1 against the frame of the open door with some freshly-gathered || are enabled to give a regular and continued attention to not 

nates of their own sex; who, but fer them, would "have no || roses in her hand. She is speaking now. What a radiant | far from 200 children (including the orphans) that few schools 

home to shelter, no home to guard and no instruction to guide | smile! We are beckoned to join them. Who would have || can compare with. The instruction is thorough as far as it 

them, in the helpless desolation of their childhood. We will | thoaght of such a discussion in the ‘community’ of the most || gors, but it does not include all the “ ologies,” that in this en- 

now suffer our gentle guide to conduct us to our cell: cell! rigid Convent in Americs 1—A new work in their noble libra- | lightened age our young ladies deem it necessary to know—by 

so much depends on a name. We attach something terrible, |, ry touched on the character of the present ruler of Egypt: name. Another objection frequently made by parents, is, 

or at least sad and gloomy, to the idea of a convent cell — || “ He is one of the new family of kings,’"#aid the stately fo- || thag too much time is devoted to religjous exercises; of this 

Nothing like it. On each side of the long corridor, which || reigner; “last century the people, the mass, caught a ray of | parents must judge for themselves. 

runs the whole length of the main building and is perhaps political reason, and taught it to their rulers. This century) The supper like the dinner is neatly and abundantly served, 

200 feet long and 20 wide, areganged the sleeping rooms or it is the rulers who would teach the people. In Europe al- | andtaken in perfect silence. After it is over, lights are placed 

cells of the nuns. Opposite the door is a large window shaded |) most every prince is seeking to strengthen his power by con- | on the tables and the sisters clnster round them in the “ com- 
by « white muslin curtain ; from this window you have alim- ' cessions to his subjects.—In Egypt, in Turkey, and even in munity,” with their work, and enjoy two or three hours of 
ited but pleasing view of the garden and one side of the house. some of the remoter kingdoms of Asia, kings are forcing re- cheerful conversation. About eight they fold away their sew- 
From the cella on the other side of the corridor, you see the . formation upon the peeple, breaking, with despotic power but || ing and repair to the ¢hapel to offer their evening prayers. 
Mississippi with all its * stir of traffic.’ A bed sufficiently | most liberal intentions, the chains of custom and superstition.” | At nine, each sister is in her cell, a little bell is rung in the 
cormmodious, curtained like the window with white, a emall | « But ail these innovations come bathed in blood, do they not,” f corridors as a signal to extinguish the lights, and the most 





and nothing more, after all. She has passed on wo opeak with 


wardrobe, a table and chair cempletes the furniture. Asthey  enid the younger one. “ Are any of their boasted improve- | profound silence settles upon the house. 


have no occasion for grande toilette, there are no mirrors in 
the Cloister ; and as the occupant of the cell is alone and re- 


cvives no company, @ second chair is dispensed with. All! 


that neagness requires is there; the essential and nothing 
more is the general law. You look from your window into 


the gallery that runs before it ; anun of rare beauty and grace , sponded La Philosophe. ‘Every age and every country 


is thoughtfully pacing up and down its length with a book in 


ments worth the price they pay for them?” “ If they make 
them better, no price can be too great,” said a pale, fair nun- 
*‘In giving his people more enlarged and liberal views, he is 
preparing them to understand and practice virtue.” 
not know that the Pacha’s labors have that tendency,” re- 


have their peculiar virtues, it is hard to say when change is 


her hand. You fancy there is an expression of sadness on her |! improvement. Bui one thing seems certain, in the progress 


brow, you wonder why one so young and elegant should be 
in the world-renouncing hubit of a nun. She first exchanges 
a geutle smile of greeting, then seeing your look still turned 
towards her she approaches and asks if you want any thing. 
Ashamed of the earnestness of your manner, you excuse your- 
self by affecting to think the sister is not quite well, that she 
seemed pale. Her assurances that she is quite well, but a 
little fatigued from application in her morning class from 
which she is just relieved, are interrupted by the summons to 


dinner. 


At mesls, Imagination is disposed again to mislead with | 


sumbre fancies her credulous votaries. They are temperate, 
but sufficient; it is the manner that chills the novice. She 


pruses at he door of a large, plain, very plain looking room. 


of political sciénce-rulers have almost learned that it is for 
their owa interest to secure the prosperity of their subjects; 
and their subjects are rapidly learning, that war in any shape 
is to them a losing business.” 


“* Well, then,” said the delicate looking sister, “ according | 
| to your own showing, the world is a gainer by this diffusion of , 


knowledge, as it promotes peace, and security of person and 


property.” 
“In a certain degree—yes; but even these improvements, 


_ are, in the case of Egypt, brought about with too much vio 


lence : it comes hke rushing wind, it tears up and throws down 


| be old with an overwhelming force, in order to make room for 


he new, which after all is unacceptable to the people. Do 
you think the peasant whe is forced to labor on these public 


Long, narrow tables are ranged round the room, near the |! works, or serve in bis armies, finds any particular beauty or 


wall. Betw.en the tables and the wall are seated perhaps 
twenty nuns, (some are always on duty with the cbildren,) 
robed in black, their veils floating back on their shoulders 
Every brow is cinctured by a snow white fillet to which the 
veil is at ached, every eye is bent down, every tongue is silent. 


advantage in the new system?” 
* But, my sister,” said the beautiful nun, (whom, to avoid 


specifying, we wi'l call Si. Anne,) and as she spoke she laid 


the prettiest little hand in the world.on the arm of the other 
nun; “but, my dear sister, the unfertunate peasant was 


You are surprised to find that twenty persons can dine so |as much oppressed befure: The Moslem, while he was 
noiselessly. A reading-desk on one s.de of the room is occu- } the abject slave of his superiors, was the bigoted tyrant of the 
pied by a sister, who reads a prayer, and after it an extract | Jew and the Christian. The tendency of Mchemet Ali's rule 
from the history of some pious person whose life has been de- | is at any rate, to promote teleration—ons of the first of civic 
voted to religion aud the service of mankind; for, be it ob- | virtues, is it not, madam ?"’ turning to ‘the stranger witliin the 
served, the Ursulines especially insist on active benevolence | gates,’ as the writer might be termed. 

Dinner over, they glide out of the room as silently as they!) « But this tolerance that you all join in opposing, is not pre- | 
have occupied it. Those who are not (as all are in their | cisely the virtue the Catholic Church has been most eminent | 
turns) engaged in some special duty, meet in the ‘communi-) for,” wasthe reply. Sister Anne sighed gently. “We hold 

ty'—as the common sitting-room is called—for recreation. | Gur faith to be divine and perfect ; but its professors, like all | 
They sew, or read, or talk, or if they like it better, walk in |) thiugs mortal, are fallible—and as every sect the world ever 

the garden, into which there are four doors opening from the , saw, that had the power, have done—they persecuted all who 


At an early hour in the morning the bell summons the 
household to the Chapel, and a day like the one described is 
begun, as it will end, by a solemn invocation to the Most 


%- do | High, to wean their hearts from all earthly ties, and receive 


them into the light of His grace. 

In this calm, unchanging round of quiet duty, the votaries 
of S-. Ursula pass their lives. Once the black veil of the or- 
der falls over the brow, and the irrevocable words are said, 
they never pass again the Convent gate. Whether they best 
serve their Creator by renouncing the strife and turmoil of 

life, or by conquering them in active faith, is for Him only 
who readeth all hearts to judge. Ss. 


University Intelligence. —The Annual Commencement of 
the College of New-Jersey, at Princeton, was held on Wednes- 
day. Rev. Dr. Johns, of Maryland, delivered the annual 
oration before the literary societies. 

Professor Douglass has accepted the appointment of Pres!- 
dent of Kenyon College, Ohio. In science, Mr. Douglass 
holds confessedly a first rank in this country. He wes grad- 
uated with distinction at Yale College at an early age, and 
has subsequently occupied, successively, the Professorships 
of Mathematics, of Natural Philosophy, and of Military and 
, Civil Engineering, in the Military Academy at West Point. 

The New-York Theological Seminary is to commence its 
next session on the 7thinstant. Professor Robinson has com- 
pleted his travels in Palestine and Egypt, and will soon be 
prepared to enter upon the duties of his professorship. The 
Faculty is now complete, and a large class is expected to 
enter this fall. 

The Methodists of Mississippi have resolved on establish- 
ing the Centenary College of the Mississippi Conference at 
Clinton, in that State. It is expected that the institution will 
commence during the ensuing winter. Seven-tenths of the 


| Mississippi Centenary fund is appropriated towards its ac- 


| complishment. 


The American Almanac, for 1841, is just published. It 
contains the usual astronomical calculations by R. T. Paine 
and a mass of siatistical information by J. E. Worcester 
which could be crowded into so small a compass by no other 


‘community.’ Take one Thursday early in April as an ex-| 
All these doors are thrown wide open, the blossom-! 
laden orange trees fill the atmosphere with their fragrance, | 


ample: 


differed from their opinions, and thought they did God ser- 


vice; let human nature, not our creed, bear the blame. 
The clock now struck two—the time allotted by the rule 


person—[ New-York, Collins, Keese & Co. 
| Wheto A. Heraicx will speedily travel through Connecticut as 
our General Agent for that State. All who owe us are earnestly re- 


and an air of cheerfulness pervades the room. Those two | of the order to the refreshment of mind and body had passed | quested to psy him; while those who wish The New-Yorker are invi- 
elderly nuns who are chatting in that corner—there, just un! ach nun went to her appointed duty, and the room was 


der that splendid painting of ‘ Notre Dame de Prompt Se- 


cours'’—are engaged on their perpetual theme—the children. | 
They have worn the veil of St. Ursula twenty years, and have 


almost forgotten that there are ear bly interests apart from 
the welfare of their Convent. That group near the door are 
ooking over some niew school books;—the children, still. 
Those three girls in secular dress, that are sewing so cheer- 
fully together, have not yet taken the white veil. The recol- 
lections of active life still hang about them, and are even now 
mingling in their conversation. That stately-looking mun, 
who pauses with a smile to listen to an anecdote one of them 
is relating of her own home, is of foreign birth. Few men 
can compete with her in talent or erudition. There is some- 
thing cold and haughty in her manner—yet it may be manner, 








left vacant. 
During the hours of recreation the merry voices of the chil- 


| dren at play in the garden, rose and fell upon the calmer tones 


of the sisters like the wild melody of the #»lian harp, min- 
gling with b.t not disturbing the current 0° conversation. 
Now they were gathered in their various classrooms, and ex" 
cept the murmur that ran through that part of the house, al! 
was silent. Except the hour and a half after dinner, and two 
or three hours after supper, no conversation heyoad the most 
absolu'e necessityts permitted. The nuns glide past each 
other in the wide, silent corridors, without exchanging a look 
around. This rule at first glance seems a harsh and useless 
exaction of bigotry; severe in some degree it may be, but not 
useless; by fixing the whole attention on their duties, they 














\ ted to favor him with their subscriptions. 
= ———————>— 
| Married, 

|| September 23, Joseph P. Bargher of Galveston, Texas, to Jane L. 
| Cerson, of this city. 

| 





September 24, Warren 8. Wilkey to Ann Eliza Thorp, both of 
this city. ; 
|| September 24, Elijah Purdy to Catharine, daughter of thelate Cor- 
nelius Harsen. . 7 
|" September 24, Willett C. Ward to Elizabeth F. daughter of the 
| late Elijeh Warner. : 
\| Se : ri, Lewis J. Magnusson of Jackson, Miss., () Sarah C. 
| Corning, of this city. 


Died, 
John Drolin, 
fees = Stephen pale wt , 2. “Aico, Sophia Burrell, 10. 
September 26, Susan, relict of the late William Gamble, 81. 
September 26, Charles uire, 50. Also, Mrs. Maria Je. kins. 
September 27, Mrs. R Barnum, 68. Also, Wm. Crumey, 35. 
| Se 87, Eéward Beach, 25. ‘Also, John Scott, 19. 
! Sophia C. wife of Otto W. Van Tuy!, Jr. 23. 
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trils without the usual waste—but as one of the 
change he would sometimes complain of, as inconven- 
ient, namely, that whenever he wanted to blow his nose, he ‘ 
was obliged to stand on his head.” ’ 
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